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PREFACE, 


a 


~ Tua volume contains my second course of Gifford 
Lectures, as I delivered them before the University of 
Glasgow in the beginning of this year, with a few 
additions. mostly printed at the ond of the volume. 

In lecturing before an academio audience, I felb in 
duty bound to make my meaning as clear as possible, 
even at the risk of becoming tedions in driving the 
nail home more than once. 

Nor could I avoid repeating here and thor what I 
had written elsewhere, if I wished ta place the subject 
before my hearers in a complete and aystematic form. 

Attentive readera will find, however, that in re- 
atating what I had said before, I often had to inodify 
or correct iny former ‘statements, and I hope the time 
inay never come, when Tecan no longer say, We live 
and learn, 

F. MAX MULLER. 


Oxvorn, Der, 6, LOO, 
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LECTURE I. 
How TO aTUDY PHYSICAL RELIGION, 


The Flres. Divisions of Natural Beligion. 


HE firat course of lectures on Natural Religion 
which I had the honour to deliver in this Uni- 
vereity was chicily of an introductory character. It 
was then my object to discuss, and to answer, a4 far as 
was in my power, three principal questions : 
(1) What are the limits of Natural Religion ? 
(2) What is the proper method of studying it? and 
(3) Whatare the materials accessible for such study ? 
In the present course of lectures I mean to treat of 
Natural Religion in one of its three great manifesta- 
tions, namely, as Physieal Religion. MWatural Reli- 
gion, as I tried to show last year, manifesta itaclf 
under three different aspects, according as its object, 
what I called the Infinite or the Divine, is diseovered 
either in nature, or in man, or in the self. I shall 
repeat from the last lecture of my first course a short 
description of these three forma of religious thought 
‘In treating of Physical Religion,’ I said, ‘ we shall 
have to examine the numerous names, derived from the 
(2 B 
} we 
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phenomena of nature, by which the early inhabitants 
of this small planet of ours—some of them our direct 
ancestors—cndeavoured to apprehend what lies behind 
the veil of nature, beyond the horizon of our sensuous 
perception. We shall meet there with the so-called 
gods of the sky, the earth, the air, the fire, the storm 
and lightning, the rivers and mountains, and we shall 
see how the god of the sky, or, in some countries, the 
god of the fire and of the storm-wind, assumes gradu- 
ally a supreme character, and then is slowly divested 
again, in the minds of his more enlightened worshippers, 
of what we may call his original, purely physical, or 
mythological attributes. When the idea had once 
sprung up in the human mind that nothing unworthy 
should ever be believed of the gods, or, at least, of the 
father of gods and men, this process of divestment 
proceeded very rapidly, and there remained in the end 
the concept of a Supreme Being, still called, it may be, 
by its ancient and- often no longer intelligible names, 
but representing in reality the highest ideal of the Infi- 
nite, aa & father as a creator, and as a wise and loving 
ruler of the universe. What we ourselves call our 
belicf in God, the Father, is the last result of this irre- 
sistible development of human thought. 

‘But the Infinite bas been discovered, not only 
behind the phenomena of nature, but likewise behind 
man, taking man as an objective reality, and as the 
representative of all that we comprehend under the 
name of mankind. Something not merely human, or 
very soon, something superhuman was discovered at a 
very early time in parents and ancestors, particularly 
after they had departed this life. Their names were 
preserved, their memory was honoured, their sayings 


a 
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were recorded, and assumed very soon the authority of 
law, of sacred Jaw, of revealed truth Aa the recollec- 
tion of fathers, grandfathers, great-grandfathers, and 
still more distant.ancestors became vaguer and vaguer, 
their names were surrounded by a dim religious light. 
The ancestors, no longer merely human, approached 
more and more to the superhuman, and this is never 
very far removed from the divine. 

‘ Offerings, similar to those that had bean presented 
to the gods of nature, were tendered likewise to the 
ancestral spirits, and when the very natural question 
arose, Who waa the ancestor of all ancestors, the father 
of all fathers, the answer was equally natural,—it 
- could only be the same father, the same. creator, the 
same wise and loving ruler of the univerae who had 
been discovered behind the veil of natare. 

‘This second sphere of thought may be compre- 
hended under the name of Anthropological Retigion. 
Under the form of wership of ancestral spirits it 
FEES among some people to constitute almost the 
whole of their religion, but more generally we find it 
mixed with what we eall Physical Religion, not only 
in ancient, but also in modern times, Christianity 
itaelf has been obliged to admit some remnants. of that 
ancestral worship, and in Roman Catholie countries 
the immense popularity of the Festival of All Souls 
seems to show that a loving homage paid to the 
spirits of the departed satiafies one of the deepest and 
oldest yearnings of the human heart, 

*The third sphere of religious thought, the Psycho- 
logical, is filled with endeavours to discover what lies 
hidden in man, considered not merely as a creature, or 
as a part of nature, but as a self-conscious subject, 
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That self of which man became couscious, as different 
from his merely phenomenal, or even his personal 
being, has been called by many names in the different 
languages of the world. It. was called breath, spirit, 
ghost, soul, mind, genius, and many more names, 
which constitute a kind of psychological mythology 
full of interest to the student of religion as well as to 
the student of language and thought. It was after- 
wards called the yo, or the person, but even these 
names did not satisfy man, as he became more and 
more conscious of his higher self. The person was 
discovered to be a persona only, that is a mask; and 
even the Ego was but.a pronoun, not yet the true 
noun, the true word which self-conscious man was in 
search of. At last, the consciousness of self arose from 
out the clouds of psychological mythology, and be- 
came the. consciousness of the Infinite or the Divine 


within us. The individual self found itself again in 


the Divine Self, not absorbed in it, but hidden in it, 
and united with it by a half-human and half-divine 
relationship. We find the earliest name for the Infi- 
nite, as discovered by man within himself, in the 
ancient Upanishads. There it is called Atman, the 
Self, or Pratyag-itman, the Self that lies behind, 
looking and longing for the Param it man, the Highest 
Self—and yet it is not far from every one of us. So- 
krates knew the same Self, but. he called it Daimonion, 
the indwelling God. The early Christian philosophers 
called it the Holy Ghost, a name which has recdived 
many interpretations and misinterpretations in dif- 
ferent echoole of theology, but which ought to become 
again, what it was meant for in the beginning, the 
spirit which unites all that is holy within man with 
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the Holy of Holies or the Intinite behind the veil of 
the Ego, or of the merely personal and phenomenal 
aelf,’ 


The Throt Phogses of Beligion, often contamporancous. 


Tt must not be supposed that these three phasea of 
natural religion, the Physical, the Anthropological, 
and the Psychological, exiat each by itself, that one 
race worships the powers of nature only, while an- 
other, venerates the apirita of human ancestora, and a 
third meditates on the Divine, aa discovered in the 
deepest depth of the human heart, Aa a general rule, 
physical religion everywhere comes first, and is auc- 
ceeded by anthropological, and lastly by psychological 
religion. Among most nations whose historical ante- 
cedents are known to us, we can sea that the idea of 
something divine ia elaborated first from elements 
aupplied by natura, and that afterwards the spirits 
of the departed are raised to a fellowship with the 
gods of nature, while the recognition of a universal 
Self, underlying the gods of nature, and the spirits 
of the departed, and recognised aa the immortal 
element within ourselves, comea last, nay belongs 
even now to the future rather than to the past. The 
germa of thease three developments may be discovered 
in most feligions. Sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other becomes more prominent. But I doubt whether 
any nation, whose earlier history is known to ua, has 
been found devoted exclusively to the worship of 
physical deities, still leas, devoted exclusively to the 
worship of ancestral apirita. What I call payechological 
religion is a phase of thought which we generally com- 
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prehend under the name of philosophy rather than 
under that of religion, and though it may have been 
anticipated here and there by prophets and poets, it 
presupposes in its developed form the existence of 
religion, both physical and anthropological. 

The ancient Vedic religion, for instance, is pre- 
eminently a physical religion, but to maititain, as 
some philosophers have done, that it contained no 
traces of ancestor-worship, shows simply an ignorance 
of facts. The worship of the Fathers, the Pitaras, 
is presupposed by a number of Vedic hymns, and to 


the present day, the most truly religious ceremony of 


the Hindus, that which still touches their hearts, and 
not their eyes only, is the so-called Sriddha, the 
sacrifice in memory of their ancestors. 


Even the third phase, the Psychological, though in” 


its fully elaborated form it belongs to a later age, and 
assumes the character of a philosophy rather than of 
a religion, is never entirely absent in any religion. 
The very recognition of superior beings implies some 
kind of perception of man's own being, some recogni- 
tion of what really constitutes his own self. If he 
calls the gods immortals, that would seem to imply 
that he considered himself as mortal; but when he 
begins to implore the favour of the immortal gods, 
not only for this life, but for a life to come, when he 
prays to be united again with those whom he loved 
and lost on earth, a new conception of his own self 
must have sprung up in his heart, and though mortal 
and liable to death, he must have felt himself or 
something within himself as eternal, and as beyond 
the reach of annihilation. 

Ancestor-worship also implies always the recogni- 
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tion of something immortal in man, however dim that 
Primitive belief in immortality may have been, 


Physical Religion. 


But though we find these three roads on which a 
belief in the Infinite was reached by different nations, 
running closely parallel or even crossing each other, 
it is possible, and, for the eake of systematic study, 
almost indispensable, that wa should explore each of 
them by itself. This present course of lectures will 
therefore be devoted to a study of Physicad Religion, 
though from time to time we shall hardly be able to 
avoid a consideration of such influences as Anthro- 
pological and Psychological ideas exercise on Physical 
Heligion in ita historical progress to higher ideas. 


The Historical Methad. 


How that exploration is to be carried out I need 
not tell you, after what I have said in my firat course 
of lectures, There is but one method that leads to 
really trustworthy and golid regults,.and that is the 
_Histarical Method. We must try to discover the his- 
torical vestigea of that long pilgrimage which the 
human race has performed, not once, but many times, 
in search of what lies beyond the horizon of our 
gensta,—in search of the Infinite, in search of a troe 
religion; and this we can only achieve by a careful 
study of all truly historical documents in which that 
pilgrimage has heen recorded 


Historical Continnlty. 


There is an unbroken continuity in the religious 
and philosophical concepts, ss there is in the lan- 
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guages of the world. We know that the language — 
spoken by Hume and Kant is substantially the same 
as that which was spoken by the poets of the Veda 
in India, four thousand years ago, And we shall see 
that the problem of causality which occupied the 
powerful minds of Hume and Kant is substantially 
the same as that which occupied the earliest framers 
of Aryan language and Aryan thought, when, driven 
by the very necessities of pure reason, or, as we may 
now call it by a better name, by the very necessities 
of Logos or language, they conceived and named for 
the first time the sky, the sun, the fire, and all the 
other great phenomena of nature by means of roots, 
expressive of agency, of force, or, in the end, of 
causality. Physical Religion owes its origin to the 
category of causality, or, in other words, to the pre- 
dicating of roots, expressive of agency and causality, 
as applied to the phenomena of nature. And this in- 
tellectual work, performed thousands of years ago by 
millions of human beings, deserves, it would seem, at 
least as much pttention as the speculations of two 
individuals, even though they be Hume and Kant, as 
to the legitimacy of the concept of causality, when 
applied to the data of the senses, ‘ Without the doc- 
trine, the true doctrine, of substance and of cause,’ 
I am quoting the words of the founder of these 
lectures, Lord Gifford, ‘philosophy would be a de- 
lusion, and religion a dream’ (Lord Gifford's Lectures, 
pp. 189-140). ‘Just let me say,’ he adds, ‘ana I say 
it with the deep seriousness of profoundest conviction, 
that true philosophy and true religion must stand or 
fall together. If philosophy be a delusion, religion 
can hardly escape being shown to be a dream.’ 
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Varieties of Physical Religion. 

But here, again, we must not try to attempt too 
much, Though we find traces of physical religion 
everywhere among ancient and modern, among ¢ivi- 
lised and uncivilised races, it would lead to confusion 
only were we to attempt to treat them all as one, 
Physical Religion is the same, and yet not the same 
at different times and im different places, The loseona 
which nature teaches in a small and fertile island, 
surrounded by a horizon, half sky and half sea, are 
very different from the lessons which man reads 
when living in narrow valleys, overawed by anow- 
decked mountains, and hemmed in by rivera which,’ 
though they are looked upon aa beneficent, may at’ 
any moment bring destraction and death on what 
man calla his own, hia home on earth. The Nile in° 
Egypt assumes a very different aspect in the religious 
imagery of its worshippers from that which the river 
Sarasvati bears in the hymna of the Rig-veda; and 
the cupola of the aky, resting all around on the 
monotonous desert as its aole foundation, forma a very 
different temple from that in which thé most gigantic 
snowy mountains support on all sides, like lofty 
Pillavs, the blue roof of heaven. 

For practical purposes, therefore, it will be best to 
study, first of all, the origin and growth of Physical 
Religion in one country only, and then to turn our 
eyes to other countries where the same ideas, though 
under varying outward conditions; have found ex- 
preasion in mythology or religion. 

’ Physical Heligion beet studied in India. 
And here thére can be little doubt as to which 
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country is the ty country for the study of Physical 
Religica. In es do we find Physical Religion 
in its simplest form so completely developed ss in 
India. Not in India, as it is popularly known, not 
in modern India, not in mediaeval India, not even in 
the ancient India, as represented to us in the Epic 
Poems of the MahAbhfrate and Réimiyana, least of all 
in the India of the Buddhists, whose religion, old as it 
is—for Buddha died 477 B.c,—was built up on the very 
ruins of that religion which interests us at present, 
No, the original, simple, and intelligible religion of 
India is to be found in the Vedic period only, which 
preceded the rise of Buddhism, just as the religion — 
_ of the Old Testament preceded that of the New. Here 
and here only can we see Physical Religion in all 
its fulness, in all its simplicity, nay, 1 should say, in 
all its necessity. Suppose we had known Christianity 
_ only as it appears after the Council of Nicaea, after 
it had become a state-religion, and had once for all 
settled its dogmas and ceremonial, and then had 
suddenly discovered a manuscript of the Gospels— 
the new insight into the true nature of Christianity 
. could not have been more startling and surprising 
than was the new light which the discovery of the 
Veda has thrown on the origin and growth of religion, 
not only in India, but in every part of the world. 
That the gods of the Greeks and the Romans, the 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic nations, that the gods 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians and other Semitic 
nations, not excepting the Jews, that the gods of Egypt 
and the whole of Africa, that the gods of Finland 
and Lapland, of Mongolia and China, of the Poly- 
negian islands, and of the North as well as the South 
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of America, that all these gods had in the beginning 
something to do with the most prominent sights of | 
nature, could hardly have escaped even the least 
thoughtful student of antiquity. But it was only like 
guessing at the former existence of a geological stratum 
which does not come to the surface except in scattered 
fragments. That Helios was originally the sun and 
Méné the moon, no one could have doubted, except 
he who is proud of his ignorance of Greek; but that 
Apollo too had a solar, and Lucina a lunar, origin 
was contested by many a classical scholar with the 
same eagerness with which many a theologian would 
fight even now against the admission of physical 
elements in the anal character of Jehovah, 


The Vedic Period. 


With the discovery of the Veda all this has been 
d. Here was the very stratum, the very period 
of language and thought before our eyes, the existence, 
nay, the very possibility of which had been so keenly 
contested. That Zeus was originally a name of the 
sky, could hardly have heen denied by any Greek 
scholar; but it was not till the corresponding deity, 
Dyaus, was discovered in the Veda that all opposition 
was silenced, and silenced for ever. 

How can we imagine, it used to be said again and 
again, that the whole of the ancient Greek religion 
and mythology should have consisted in talk about 
the sun and the moon, the sky and the dawn, day 
and night, summer and winter. Surely the Greeks 
would have been mere idiots if they had found nothing 
better to engage their thoughts or to supply their 
religious cravings, 
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Watural Phenomena as viewod by Noma’ an4 Agricultural 
People. 


No doubt, even without the evidence supplied by 
the Veda, one might have asked in return what better 
subjects there could have been in an early state of 
society, to engage the thoughts and to satisfy even 
the higher aspirations of mankind, than the wonders 
of nature—the daily return of the sun, which meant 
the return of light and warmth, that is, the possibility 
of lifé and the joy of life—or the yearly return of the 
sun, which meant again the return of spring and 
summer after the horrors of winter, that is, the possi- 
bility of life and the joy of life. In days when a 
violent storm might turn a happy homestead to wrack 
and ruin, when a sudden rain might sweep away a 
whole harvest, and bring famine and death on a 
prosperous village, when the hot rays of the sun 
might parch the fields, kill the cattle, and spread 
pestilence among children and servants, what subjecta 
could there have been nearer to the heart of man than 
the strange and startling movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the apparent cause of all their happiness, the 
apparent cause of all their misery on earth ? 

What does a farmer talk about even now, before and 
duriug and after the harvest, but the weather? We 
have now calendars to tell us when the spring returns,) 
when the summer heat may be expected, how long 
the autumn may last, and when the winter will set 
in with its snow and frost. But with the ancient 
tillers of the soil, the most highly-prized wisdom con- 
sisted in sayings and rules, handed down from father 
to son, which told when it was safe to sow, when it 
was time to mow, and how much provision was 
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wanted for a long winter, to prevent children and 

from dying of hunger. In our days, with 
all the experience gathered in our books, with all 
the precautions taken against the violent freaks of 
nature, with the forecasts of the weuther published 
in all the newspapers, we can afford to neglect the 
signs and warnings of nature, or leave their observation 
to those whom they more specially concern. But 
ancient superstitions connected with Physical Re- 
ligion are not quite extinct even now, We may be 
sceptical as to the Halcyon birds having the power of 
quieting the sea, and unwilling to postpone our voyage 
until the return of the Pleiades, We should hardly 
believe that if Zeus has visited the earth with rain 
on a certain day, he will repeat his visits for many 
days to follow. But sailors still object to embark on 
a Friday, and farmers still believe that if St. Swithin 
sends rain, rain will continue for forty days. If, then, 
even in our own enlightened century, a simple-minded 
peasant may still be found here or there uttering a 
prayer or presenting an offering to St. Swithin, is it 
so very strange that in early days, when the very 
possibility of life depended on the success of the 
harvest, the thoughts of people should have been 
almost entirely absorbed in watching those powers of 
nature on whom they felt themselves dependent for 
life, and breath, and all things ? 

If these powers had to be named, they could be 
named, as I tried to explain in my first course of 
lectures, as active only, aa doing deeds, as working 
works; as raining, not as rain; as storming, not as 
storm ; as feeding and protecting, like a loving father, 
or as punishing and chastising, like an angry father. 
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Given these few germs of thought which are found 
in every human heart, what is there strange or un- 
intelligible in the luxuriant growth of physical 
wiythology and physical religion ? 

But we need not argue this point any more. What 
‘was & mere postulate before the discovery of the Veda, 
has now become a fact. We have that whole primi- 
tive stratum of thought laid open before our eyes, in 
one, and that a very important part of the world. To 
those who will not see, who will put what they think 
ought to be in the place of what is, we can only say 
with all the frankness of the Hindu logician, ‘ It is not 
the fault of the post, if the blind man does not see it,’ 


Physical Religion outside of India. 


On the other hand, we must guard against exagger- 
ating the importance of the Veda. If we wished to 
study Dutch art, we should feel it our duty, first of all, 
to go to Holland, and to examine there on the spot, 
not only the master-works, but the whole school of 
Dutch painters. But we should not imagine that we 
had thus done’ our whole duty, and that the vast 
galleries in the other capitals of Europe had nothing 
to teach us. In the same way Physical Religion has 
to be studied, not only in the Veda and in India, but 
almost everywhere where historical documents enable 
us to study the gradual growth of religion. A study 
of the Veda is the best preparation for the study of 
Physical Religion; but it does not claim to teath us 
all that can be known about the gods of nature. 


The meaning of Primitive. 
Secondly. if we call the Veda primitive, it must not 
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be supposed that we imagine we can find im the Veda 
the earliest thoughts that ever passed through a human 
brain. If we call the Veda primitive, we mean two 
things ; first, that it is more primitive than any other 
literary work we are acquainted with ; secondly, that 
it contains many thoughts which require no antece- 
dents, which are perfectly intelligible in themselves, 
thoughts, in fact, which we should call primitive, even 
if we met with them in the works of modern poets. 
But it would be the greatest mistake to imagine 
that everything in the Veda is primitive, everything is 
intelligible, everything without antecedents. The sta- 
dent of the Veda knows but too well how much thore 
still remains in the Veda that is hard, petrified, unin- 
telligible, artificial, secondary, nay tertiary, and alto- 
gether modern in one sense of the word. The collection 
of hymns which we chiefly mean when we speak of 
the Veda in general, ie « collection of various colloc- 
tions, and in cach of these there are relics of different 
ages, mixed up together.. We have to search carefully 
for what is really primary in thought, for the later 
rubbish is much more abundant than the original gold. 
The Vedic poets themselves make no secret of this, 
They speak of old and of living poets, they know of 
ancient and recent deeds of the gods. Their very lan- 
guage bow:ays the date of many of the Vedic hymns. 
The distances between the intellectual layers forming 
the collection of the Rig-veda are so enormous that 
most scholars would hesitate to translate them into 
any chronological language. And yet, for all that and 
for all that, we possess in the whole world no literary 
relics intellectually older than the oldest hymns of 
the Rig-vede, and I doubt whether we possess any 
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literary relics chronologically older, at a}! events in 
our own, the Aryan world. 


Discoveries of Ancient Life. 

We have lived to see many discoveries, revealing to 
us the buried life of ancient nations. I still remember 
the amazement produced by the resurrection of Pompeii 
and Herculanum, If you want to realise the feelings 
with which the highest intellects regarded that dis- 
covery, read Schiller’s poems, or read a novel which I 
can still read with undiminished admiration, particu- 
larly when I remember that it was written in 1832 by 
a young man, not more than twenty-seven years of 
age—I mean Bulwer’s ‘ Last Days of Pompeii.’ I have 
seen and known the most learned and the most bril- 
liant young men whom our Universities now send out: 
into the world—I must confess I have never met with | 
one who, at the age of twenty-seven, could have pro-. 
duced a work so full of genius and so full of learning 
also. 

Then followed the wonderful discoveries in Egypt, 
the Rosetta stont supplying to Champollion the key 
to the decipherment of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and every year adding new treasures to our museums, 
new materials to our Egyptian grammars and dic- 
tionaries, till now it would seem as if all Eyyptian 
mysteries had been revealed, and the ancient language, 
spoken and written there thousands of years B.c., 
could be read with the same ease as Greek and 
Latin. 

About the same time the kingdoms of Persia, of 
Babylon and Nineveb shook off the shroud of sand 
under which they had so long been buried. And here 
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too the genius of Grotefend, of Burnouf, Lassen and 
Rawlinson broke the spell of those long rows of wedges 
or arrows, which seemed more meaningless even than 
hieroglyphics, and restored to- us first the contempora- 
neous edicts of Darius and Xerxes, and afterwards the 
very archives of the ancient kings of Babylon and 
Nineveh. With the help of cuneiform grammars and 
dictionaries the Persian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
texts can now be read by all who possess the patience 
of real students. We were told at the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm in 1889 that 
there are at present in the United States of America 
thirty chairs filled by professors who lecture to good 
audiences on Cuneiform Inscriptions, on the language, 
religion, and history of Persia, Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Aceadia. This shows how rapidly a discovery can 
progress, and how widely-spread an interest still exists, 
even in our utilitarian age, in the earliest history of 
the human race. 


Discovery of the Vedas. 


Less remarked, though certainly not less remarkable 
than these unexpected finds in Egypt and Babylon, 
was the discovery of the Veda, which took place about 
the same time, It was in one sense even more im- 
portant, for it revealed to us, not only inscriptions. 
but a real full-grown literature, and a literature con- 
taining the annals of our own, the Aryan, race, The 
French have a saying that it is always the unexpected 
that happens. And certainly, if anything was unex- 
pected, it was the discovery of a literature in India, in 
distant India, among dark-skinned people, of a litera- 
ture more ancient than Homer, of a language less 

(2) c 
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changed than Latin, of a religion more primitive than 
that of the Germans as described by Tacitus, and yet 
intimately connected with all of them. It is true the 
literature of ancient India had not been buried in the 
earth, it was never altogether lost in its own country. 
But so far as Europe and European science were con- 
cerned, the Veda was as good as buried, nay as non- 
existent, and what is more extraordinary still, it 
remained as if non-existent for European scholars long 
after the discovery of India, long after the discovery 
of the ordinary Sanskrit literature. 

The Veda has now become the foundation of all 
linguistic, mythological, and religious studies. Even 
the minutest changes of vowels in Greek and in 
English find their final explanation nowhere but in 
the aceents of Vedic words. Many of the most impor- 
tant names of. Greek and Roman gods and goddesses 
remain dumb, till they are made to speak once more, . 
when brought face to face with the gods and goddesses 
of the Veda. Nay, religion itself, which seemed to 
sume scholars so irrational and unnatural a creation 
‘that it could have been invented by one man only, 
and he probably a madman,’ assumes, when watched 
in the Vede, a character so perfectly natural and 
rational, that we may boldly eall it now an inevitable 
phase in the growth of the human mind. 


Unique Character of the Veda. 


In saying this I am not afraid that I shall be 
charged with exaggerating the importance of the 
Veda, There was a time when it was thonght neces- 
sary to protest against the assumption that the Veda 
reflected the image of the earliest phase of Aryan life, 
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nay of all human life on earth. I am not aware that 
so preposterous a claim in favour of the Veda had 
really ever been made by any scholar. It seems only 
another instance of a very common practice in the 
republic of letters. A purely imaginary danger is con- 
jured up, in order to claim the -merit of having 
stemmed it. I do not mean to say that there may 
not have been an unguarded expression here and 
‘there which could be construed as claiming for the 
Veda a primordial antiquity. After all, scholars write 
. for scholars, and they take it for granted that even 
their somewhat enthusiastic expressions will not be 
misinterpreted so as to become unmeaning and absard. 
Now for a scholar it would be nothing short of absurd 
to claim for the Vedic poetry a primordial character. 
Whoever the first inhabitants of our earthly Paradise 
may have been, they certainly did not speak the lan- 
guage of the Veda, which shows as many rings within 
rings as the oldest trunks in the Yosemité valley. 
Nor would it be less absurd to represent the Veda as 
a literary monument dating from the undivided Aryan 
period, The division of the Aryan rate into its two 
chief branches, the North-Western and South-Eastern, 
' belongs to a time beyond the reach of historical chro- 
nology, whereas the date claimed for the Veda does 
not exceed the second millennium 8. ¢. , 

There are misunderstandings against which one 
does not guard, because they seem impossible, at least 
‘within the profession.’ 

But, on the other hand, who can deny that the 
Veda is the oldest monument of Aryan speech and 
Aryan thought which we possess? Who can wonder 
at the enthusiasm with which its discovery was 

Ca 
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grested, at the eagerness with which the Vedic MSS 
were seized, copied, collated, and published, and a: 
the zeal with which its treasures have been ransackec 
and brought to light? What Aryan nation could 
produce anything to match the Veda? Beautiful as 
the Homeric poems are—for power of description infi- 
nitely superior to anything in the Veda—yet they 
exhibit a far more advanced state of society, a0 
modern in many of its aspects that we ourselves 
‘could almost feel at home in it. Besides, they repre- 
sent chiefly the outward life, and allow us but few 
glimpses into those inward thoughts about gods and 
men, about this life and the next which find ex- 
Pression in the hymns of the Veda. And if no one 
would blame the historian who drow the Picture of 
carly chivalry from the Iliad, or the idyl of early 
domestic life from the Odyssey, why should we wonder 
at the student of religion drawing his most valuable 
lessons from the Veda? We shall certainly not find 
in the Veda the archives either of the first man or of 
the undivided Aryan race, but we do find there, and 
there alone, the oldest record of what one branch of 
that race thought about this life and its many pro- 
blemas, and what it believed abont the gods and another 
life. And if among the gods worshipped in the Veda 
Wwe find some that have the same names aa the gods 
of other Aryan nations, such as, for instances, Dyaus 
and Zeus, is it so wild an aesimption to maintain 
that some of the antecedents of the Greek and Roman 
gods may be diseovered in the Veda? May we not 
say with the Preacher, ‘Be not righteous over much, 
neither make thyself over Wise: why shouldest thou 
destroy thyself ?' 
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Neither the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt nor 
the cylinders of Babylon can lend us such assistance 
for our studies, more particularly for the study of the 
historical growth of that Aryan race, to which we 
and the greatest historical nations of the world belong, 
as the Veda. The first thing, therefore, which I shall 
have to do is to give you an account of how the Veda 
was discovered, and what the Veda really is. 


LECTURE IL. 


THE VEDA AND THE TRSTIMONIES TO ITS EARLY 
EXISTENCE. 


How 4id the Veda become known? 


ERE seems to be a general agreement among 
Sanskrit scholars that the Vedic hymns, as we 
now possess them, collected in the Rig-veda-samhité, 
were composed between 1500 and 1000 n.c. Why that 
date has been fixed upon we shall have to consider 
hereafter, but it is well to say at once, that we must 
not expect the'same kind of historical evidence for a 
date reaching back to 1500 &.6. which we have a right 
to demand for a date 1500 4.p. There are different 
of certainty, and it is the neglect of this in- 
evitable fact which causes 80 much needless controversy 
cetween specialists and outsiders. The date assigned 
to the poetry of the Veda is and will always remain 
hypothetical, To critical scholars it would, I believe, 
be a real relief if a later date could be assigned to 
some portions of that sacred collection. But we can 
hardly hope for new evidence to enable us to fix Vedic 
dates. Historical dates require the evidence of con- 
temporary witnesses, and it is difficult to say where 
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we should look for witnesses, outside of India, and 
contemporary with the Vedic Rishis. 


Wo Foreign Nations mentioned in the Veda. 


We find no traces in the ancient Vedic literature of 
India of any contact with foreign nations. It has 
been supposed by some scholars that the names of the 
Parthians and Persians, or even of the Bactrians, were 
known to the poets of the Veda, but the evidence on. 
which they rely is very uncertain’. 


The Veda not mentioned by Foreign Nations. 


Nor do we find in the annals of other nations any 
traces of their acquaintance with India before the 
sixth century B.0. 


Early Contact between India and Egypt, Babylon, Persia. 


Whether there had been any intercourse, direct or 
indirect, between India and Greece before the sixth 
century B.C. we cannot tell. Some sgholars imagine 
that- Homer's Ethiopians, who dwelt towards the 
rising of the sun, were meant for the people of India, 
but this belongs to a class of conjectures to which we 
ean say neither yes nor no. If India was known to 
the Greeks at that early time, it could only have been 
through the Phenicians, It is well known that among 
the articles’ of merchandise brought home by the 
fleets of Hiram and Solomon, there were some which 
by their origin and name point to India. If we look 
at a map on which the stations are marked which 
were established by Phenician merchants before 


' * See Appendix I. 
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500 B.c, we see that the whole coast of the Medi- 
terranean, from Tyre and Sidon to Gibraltar, from 
‘Carthage to Marseilles, had been explored by them. 
The Mediterranean was then, as it is still, the mart of 
the world. The Greeks in Asia Minor and in Europe, 
the Phenicians and the Egyptians occupied its borders, 
and we know now from Babylonian and Egyptian 
inseriptions that there was a very early diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and Babylon. 
We must remember also that the people on the 
Egyptian or Ethiopian side of the Red Sea conld 
hardly have been ignorant of the people on the 
Arabian side, or the people on the Arabian side of 
the Persian gulf unacquainted with the existence 
of people on the Persian side. Commerce was even 
then a magnetic force that attracted nation to nation, 
end merchants, less bold even than the Phenicians, 
would not have been frightened by a voyage from the 
sea that received the Tigris and Euphrates to the sea 
that received the Indus and the rivers of the Penjab. 
Yet tho name of India, to say nothing of the name 
of the Veda, is never mentioned in the more ancient 
inacriptions of Egyptand Babylon, The only evidence 
of a possible contact between India and Egypt at that 
early time is the occurrence of the word kafu, ape, 
which is said by Professor Diimichen to be found in a 
text of the seventeenth century’. This kafu is sup- 
posed to be the same word as the Hebrew koph, ape, 
which occurs in the first book of Kings, x. 22. Here 
we read that‘Solomon had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram, and that once in three years 


1." Die Plotte einer aegyptischon Kunigin in dem 17. Jahrhundert, 
368; table IL, p. 17. ne re , 
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came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks.’ All these articles were 
the products of the soil and climate of India, and the 
Sanskrit name for ape is kapi, Here then the single 
word kapi may possibly indicate the route of commerce 
from India to Judaea and Phenicia, and from thence 
to Egypt, in the seventeenth century B.C. 

The same animal, the ape, is supposed to attest an | 
early intercourse between India and Babylon also. It 
occurs with other animals on the black obelise from 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum. 

Though the armies of the great conquerors of 
Mesopotamia must have approached very near to the 
frontiers of India, they bave left no treces of their 
presence there, nor have they brought any intelligence 
of India back to Babylon or Nineveh. The idea that 
the Indian division of the heavens into twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight Nakshatras waa of Babylonian origin, ; 
and the assertion that the name of the Babylonian 
weight, mna or mina, occurred in the Veda as mand, 
rest both on no valid authority. In the half- 
account given by Diodorus Siculus (ji. 16-19) of the 
expedition of Semiramis against India, possibly 
derived from Ctesias, the name of the Indian king 
who in the end repels the foreign invaders, bas been 
supposed to bear evidence of the Sanskrit language 
being known to the people of Babylon. It is Stabro- 
bates, which may represent the Sk. sthavira-pati, 
the strong lord; but this also is doubtful '. 


* Lassen explains Stabrobates as sthauri- ae lord of bulls ; 
Bohlen as sthavara-pati, lord of the continent, both impossible. 
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Greek Accounts of India.—Skylax. 


The first Greek who is supposed to have actually 
visited India and to have' written an account of it, 
was Shylax. He lived before Herodotus, who tella us 
(iv. 44) that Darius Hystargus (512-486), wishing to 
know where the river Indus fell into the sea, sent 
a naval expedition, and with it Skylax of Karyanda 
in Karia’. 

As soon, however, as Greek historiography begins 
we find that the name of India was known. Hekataeos 
knows it, Herodotus knows it, both living in Asia 
Minor. But why did they call the country India? 

Persia has formed at all times « connecting link 
between India and the Greeks of Asia Minor. In the 
ancient sacred literature of Media and Persia, in the 
‘Avesta of Zoroaster, India is mentioned under the 
sdme peculiar name which it has in the Veda. In the 
Veda the home of the Aryas in India is called Sapta 
Sindhavad, the Seven Rivers, that is, the five rivers 
of the Penjab with the Sarasvatt, a river which after- 
wards disappeared, and the Indus. The very same 
peculiar name, which is used during the Vodic age 
only, appears in the Avesta as Hapt’s Hendu. This 
cannot be a mere accident, but proves, like many 
other coincidences between Vedic Sanskrit and Zend, 
that, long after the Aryan separation, there was a 
continued historical contact between the Vedie poets 
and the people among whom at one time *the 
Zoroastrian religion flourished, 

Hapts Hendu is exactly the same name as 
Sapta Sindhu, by a change of s into h. The name 


' Bee Appendix II, 
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of India must have reached the Greeks through a 
language in which, as in Persian, every initial s was 
represented by h, fer it is thus only that we can 
account for the Greek form Jndia, instead of what we 
should expect, if the Sanskrit word Sindhu had 
reached the Greeks directly, namely-Sindia, 

Persia continued to serve as a bridge between India 
and Greece in later times also, for in the Persian 
cuneiform inscription at Nakshi Rustam we find 
among the provinces paying tribute to Darius, Hindu 
mentioned. by the side of Jonians, Spartans, Bactrians, 
Parthians, and Medes. Long before Alexander's dis- 
covery of India, Greek writers, such as Hekataeos 
(z.c. 549-486) and Herodotus, possessed some in- 
formation about that distant country beyond its mere 
name, Hekatacos mentions the river Indus, Herodotus ° 
speaks of the Gandarioi, a race evidently identical 
with the Gandharas, mentioned in the Rig-veda, 
whose town Kaspapyros was known to Hekataeos. 
Herodotus (i. 131) knows even the name of one of the 
aeities, worshipped in common by the Vedic Indians 
and the Persian Zoroastrians, namely Mitra ; bat how 
superficial his knowledge was is best shown by the 
fact that he takes Mitra for a female deity, eorre- 
sponding to the Assyrian Mylitta, the Arabian Alitta. 


Alexander's Expedition to India. 


There seems to have been from very early times a 
-vague impression that India, like Egypt, was the home 
of an ancient wisdom. Alexander himself shared that 
idea, and was most anxious therefore to get a glimpse 
’,of the wisdom of the Brahmans, by conversing with 
them through the aid of various inteipreters. It is 
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quite possible that those of his companions who were 
entrusted with a description of Alexander’s campaigns 
may have written down s full account of the Bribmans. 
particularly of the so-called Hylébioi; the dwellers in 
the forest, called in Sanskrit vanaprastha, and of the 
ancient literature which they possessed. But whether 
by accident or through the indifference of the later 
Greeks, seanty fragments only have been preserved of 
these writings. Nor do we possess more than frag- 
ments of the deseription of India, composed by Mega- 
sthenes, who stayed at Patna (PAsaliputra = Pali- 
bothra) as ambassador of Seleucos to the King of the 
Prasii, the famous Kandragupta, about 295 p.c,; still 
less of Ktesias, who, though he did not actually live in 
India, gathered much information about that wonderful 
country, when staying at the court of Darius II and 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, about 400 B.0. 

Certain it is that the name of the Veda is never 
mentioned in Greek literature. and that nothing but 
vague ideas about the wisdom of the Brahmans were 
current among the philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
Early Christian writers also, who speak of the religions 
of India, and are able to distinguish between the reli- 
gion of Bribmans and Buddhists, never refer to the 
sacred literature of the Brahmans under the name of 
Veda, 


Contact with China, 


The first people who give us authentic information 
sbout the Veda, you will be surprised to hear, are the 
Chinese. There exists a curious prejudice against all 
that is Chinese. We seem to look upon the Chinese 
very much as they look upon us, as Outer Barbarians. 
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We find it very difficult to take them, as the French 
say, au grand aérieux. They seem to us queer, funny, 
not quite like other people--certainly not like Greeks 
and Romans, not even like Indians and Persians. 
And yet when we examine their literature, whether 
ancient or modern, it is by no means so very different 
from that of other nations, Their interests are much 
the same as ours, and there is certainly no lack of 
seriousness in their treatment of the highest problems 
of religion, morality, and philosophy. 

There are in China three religions, that of Confucius, 
that of Lao-tze, and that of Buddha. Confucius and 
Lao-tze lived both in the sixth century 8.0. They 
were, however, réstorers rather than founders of reli- 
gion. The religion of Buddha reached China from 
India about the beginning of our era. 

The name of Kina occurs in the epic literature of 
India as the name of a people on the North-Eastern 
frontiers of the country. But whether it was intended 
as a name of China is doubtful’. 

The three religions of China have had their contro- 
versies and their hostile conflicts, but all three are 
now regarded as recognised systems of faith in China, 
and the Emperor of China is expected to profess all 
three, and to attend their special services on great 
occasions. Here we are at once inclined to smile, and 
to doubt the seriousness of # religious faith that could 
thus conform to three systems, so different from each 
other as Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. We 
pride ourselves on attending the services of none but 
our own seet or subdivision of the great divisions of 


1 Sou Lassen, Indische Alesthumsiunde, I. p. 1029. 
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Christendom. We are apt to suspect indifference, 

latitudinarianism, or scepticism in any member of the 

Church of England who should attend the communion 

of any other Christian sect. “But the official attendance 

of the Emperor of China in the temples of Confucian- 

ists, Taoists, and Buddhists admits of a different inter- 

pretation also. May it not show that the wisest of 
their statesmen had recognised that there was some 

truth, some eternal truth, in every one of these three 

religions ; that the amount of truth on which they all 

agreed was much greater and much more important 

than the points of doctrine on which they differed, and. 
that the presence of the Emperor at the services of’ 
the three religions of his subjects was the most efficient 

way of preaching tolerance, humility, or, if you like, 

Christian charity. We sre but too ready to judge 

beathen nations, without considering how much of 

charitable interpretation we have to claim for our- : 
selves. 


Buddhist Pilgrims. 


How serious Chinaman can be about his religion, 
you will be able to gather from the lives of those 
Buddhist Pilgrims to whom we owe the first authentic 
account of the Veda. Why did these pilgrims go from 
China to India—a journey which even now is con- 
sidered by geographical explorers as one of the most 
perilous, and as requiring no less of human endurance 
and bravery than Stanley's exploration of Africa ? 

They went there for the sake of their religion. India 
was to them their Holy Land. Buddhism had reached 
China at the beginning of our era from Northern 
India, and to visit the holy: places where Buddha had 
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been born, had lived, taught, and died, was as much 
the dream of a devout Buddhist in China as to visit 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem was the dream of 
many a poor palmer and many a valiant Crusader in 
Christendom. 

We possess the descriptions of these Buddhist pil- 
grimages, extending from about 400 a. p. to 1000 4. D. 
The most important are those of FA-bian, 399-414, 
Hiouen-thsang, 629-645, and I-taing, 678-€95. Their 
works have been translated into French and into 
English too by Stanislas Julien, Professor Legge, 
Dr. Beal, and others. While the companions of 
Alexander had no eyes to see the existence of 
Sacred Books, such as the Veda, in India, the 
Chinese pilgrims not only give us the name of the 
Veda, bat they actually learnt Sanskrit, and they were 
able to point out the differences between the ordinary 
Sanskrit and the more ancient language used in the | 
Veda. You know how highly Christian apologists 
value any mention of, or quotations from the New 
Testament, occurring in ancient authors, in order to 
prove the existence of the Gospels at a certain date, 
or to confirm the authenticity of certain Epistles as 
read in the first, second, and third centuries 4.p. The 
critical student of the Veda has the same interest in 
collecting independent testimonies as to the existence 
and authenticity of the Veda from century to century, 
’ and here the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims stands 
first among those coming from people outdide India, 
from what the Brahmans also would call ‘ Outer Bar- 
barians, or Mlekkhas'. 


* See note in Appondix ITT. 
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Later Contact with Persia. 


The next people from whom we might have ex- 
pected direct information about the ancient Vedic 
literature of India are the Persians. I do not mean 
the ancient Persians, the subjects of Darius or Xerxes, 
for they have left us no information about their own 
sacred literature, much less about that of their neigh- 
bours. I mean the Persians of the sixth century A.D. 
The kings of Persia at that time, such as Khosru 
Nushirvan, were men of literary tastes, patrons of 
pocts and philosophers. We know that they enter- 
tained the greatest admiration for the literature of 
India, and patronised the translation of several San- 
akrit works into Pehlevi, the literary language of 
Persia at that time. But we look in vain for any 
mention of the sacred books of the Brihman, and it 
is doubtful whether the translators of the other San- 
skirt texts were aware of their existence ! 


Al-Biriini, 1000 A.D. 
Some of the books which during the Sassanian 


' Tt ia ntated in the Dinkard, an translated by Mr, West, that the 
Sosanians collected information from Arim (the Byzantine Empire) 
and from Hindiiin (the Hindus) ‘The names even of MSS. are 
given, but there is nothing in them that points to India. One 
eurious coincident, however, has been pepe out by Mr. West. 
The human body is apportioned between the fou : prinst- 
hood being on the hoad, warriorship on the nent husbandry on the 
belly, and artizanship on the foot. The names of the four castes 
are derived from the Aveata, but the idea itsolf sooms to have been 
borrowed from the Veda. Here we read, X. $0, 12, 


Brahi fisya mikham asit, baht riganyis kritée 

Urd tat asya ysit vaisyah padbhy iim sddrih aphyata. 
‘The Brahmana was his mouth, the Raganya waa made his two 
arma, his two logs ware the Vaisya, from his two feet the Sidra 
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. period had been translated from Sanskrit into Pehlevi 
or ancient Persian were afterwards, in the eighth 
century, translated into Arabic, and some of them, 
such as the fables of Bidpsi, have served to carry the 
fame of the wisdom of the Brahmans all over Europe. 
But the Vedas remained unknown to other Oriental 
nations till about 1000 4.p. At that time the north 
of India was conquered by Sultin Mahmud of Ghagna, 
who from time to time made predatory expeditions to 
plunder and destroy the richest temples of India at 
Taneshar, Mathurfi, Kanoj, and Somnith' After 
taking Khiva in 1017, he carried off among other 
prisoners and hostages a learned astronomer and 
astrologer, best knowa by the name of Al-Birfni. 
During thirteen years which he spent in India, 1017- 
1030, Al-Birfint devoted himself sedulously to the 
study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. It waa for— 
merly supposed that he translated not only from Same 
skrit into Arabic and Persian, but likewise, what wauld 
have been a much more arduous task, from @rabic 
and Persian into Sanskrit. Dr. Sachau, the learned 
editor and translator of Al-Birfini's great work on 
India, has shown that this was not the case, and that 
all we can say with safety is that he was able to read 
Sanskrit texts with the help of native Pandits. But 
for all that, Al-Birfinit was a most rémarkable and 
exceptional man for his time, a man of wide sympa- 
thies, 8 true philosopher, and an acute observer. Tho 
very idea of learning a foreign language, except perhaps 
Persian or Turkish, had never entered at that time the 
head of any Mohammedan, As to studying the religion 


* Al-Birdni, translated by Sachau, vol. i. p. xvii. 
(2) b 
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of the infidels, it would have been considered damnable. 
Al-Birtini showed himself free from all such prejudices, 
and the world owes to him the first accurate and com- 
prehensive account of Indian literature and religion’. 
If his writings had been more widely known, and if, 
more particularly, European scholars had been ac 
quainted with them at the time when Sanskrit litera- 
ture began 1o attract the interest of Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, and othera, many discoveries which taxed 
the ingenuity of European scholars need not have 
been made at all, for Al-Birint would have told us all 
we wanted to know. He knew the four Vedas, the 
Rig-veda, Yagur-veda, Siima-veda, and Atharva-veda. 
He knew that the Vedas, even in his time, in the 
eleventh century, were not allowed to be written, but 
were handed down by oral tradition, which was con- 
sidered far safer than the pen of & ready writer (vol. i. p. 

26). He tells us, what we can hardly accept as true for 
the whole of India, that it was not long before his time 
when Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahman, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and com- 
mitting it to writing (vol.i. p. 126), because he was afraid 
that it might be forgotten and entirely vanish from 
the memories of men. He asserts that the Hindu con- 
sider as canonical only that which is known by heart, 
not that which is written, and he remarks that even 
their scientific works were composed in metre, in order 
to facilitate their being learnt by heart (vol. i. p. 19). 
All this and a great deal more he tells us as an eye- 


et ee ea, di heme of ts Sligla, . 


Phdlosophy, Idterature, 
, and ‘ A 
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witness, and as one who could command the services 
of the best native scholars. 


Emperor Akbar, 1556-1605. 


It is strange, however, that the account he gave 
of the Vedas should have attracted so little attention 
either in the East or in the West. Five centuries 
passed before the Vedas were really placed in the 
bright light of history, and even then only a small 
portion of the Vedas was rendered accessible by means 
of translation, This took place during the reign of 
the great Emperor Akbar, 1556-1605. He knew of 
the Vedas, and in his eagerness to become acquainted 
with all the religions:.of the world before founding 
his own religion, he made great efforts to obtain a 
translation of them. But his efforts were in vain 
We hear indeed of a translation of the Atharva-veda 
made for Akbar. But the Atharva-veda, as we sball 
seo, is very different from the other Vedas, and tne 
portions of that Veda, translated for Akbar, were most 
likely the Upanishads only. These Upanishads are 
the philosophical appendices of the Veda, more par- 
ticularly of the Atharva-veda. They are deeply in- 
teresting, though as philosophy rather than as religion. 


Prince Dari, translator of the Upanishads, 


One hundred years after Akbar they fascinated Dfra, 
the unfortunate son of Shih Jehan, as they have 
fascinated uthers in later times. Prince Dfr& is said 
to have learnt Sanskrit in order to translate the 
Upanishads from Sanskrit into Persian, and a year 
after he had accomplished his task, he was murdered 

Da 
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by his brother Aurungzebe. It was ‘this Persian 
translation of the Upanishads which Angqueti] Du- 
perron translated again into Latin in 1795, and it 
was Duperron’s Latin translation which inspired 
Schopenhauer, and furnished to him, as he himself 
declares, the fundamental principles of his own phi- 
losophy. 


Schopenhauer. 


Nothing shows more clearly the indefatigable in- 
dustry and at the same time the wonderful perspicacity 
of that great philosopher, than his being able to find his 
way through the labyrinth of an uncouth Latin trans- 
lation, and to discover behind the strangest disguises 
the sublime truths hidden in the Upanishads. Honest 
as he was, Schopenhauer declared openly that his own 
philosophy was founded on that of the Upanishads. 

From every sentence of these Upanishads,’ he writes, 
‘deep, eriginal, and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and original thoughts 
of kindred spirits, And oh, how thoroughly is the 
mind here washed clean of all early engrafted Jewish 
superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before 
those superstitions! In the whole world there is no 
study, except that of the originals, so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Oupnekhet. It has been 
aa of my life, it will be the solace of my 


* The Upanishads, translated by F. M, M., in 
Des, op beh by M., in Sacred Booke of the 


LECTURE II, 
THE VEDA AS STUDIED BY EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 


Thread of our Argument. 


N a course of lectures we must try never to lose 
our way. 


Where are we? 

We are studying Physical Religion—the roads that 
led from Nature to Nature's gods—to Nature’s God 
I stated that this phase of religious growth can byt 
be studied in the Veda, And the next question was, 
What is the Veda—and, How did we come to know 
it? 

Now, if you had asked the most learned Professor, 
' not more than a hundred years ago, What is the 
Veda t—he would most likely have had to say, what 
no Professor likes to say, I don’t know. Not quite 
80 many years ago, when Proféssor Wilson offered 
a translation of the Veda to one of our greatest 
publishers, he was met by the question, ‘And pray 
Sir, what is the Veda?’ 

I therefore feel in duty bound to explain, first of 
all, how the world came to know the Veda, and who 
are the first people outside of India that bear wine 
to its existence, 
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The Greeks did not ‘mention the Veda, though no 
doubt it existed long before Alexander, nor the 
Persians, nor the Jews. The first people outside 
India who knew the Veda were the Chinese. Then 
followed AJl-Birinf, at the court of Mahmud of 
Ghazna (about 1000 a.v.), and lastly the Emperor 
Akbar and his literary friends, in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. All these bear witness to 
the existence of the Veda. But they are witnesses 
who lived in the East. We have now to see how 
the Veda became known in the West, how a know- 
ledge of that ancient literature reached the scholars 
of Europe. 

Buropean Missionaries in India. 


At the court of Akbar, and again at the court of 
Aurungzebe (1658-1707), there were several European 
missionaries who took part in the religious and phi- 
losephical discussions of the time, and who ought to 
have been acquainted with the Vedas, if only by 
name, But it would seem as if the Brahmans, though 
anxious to have their literature known and appre- 
ciated by their conquerors, were more anxious still 
to keep their sacred literature, the Vedas, out of sight 
of any strangers. Their law-books are full of threaten- 
ings against any one who should divulge the Veda, 
and it seems certainly a fact that the Emperor Akbar, 
omnipotent as he was, did not succeed in 
any Brahman to translate the real Veda for him 1. 

It was only when Christian missionaries began 
themselves to learn the classical language of the 
Brahmans, the so-called Sanskrit, that they became 


sian ee ee translation of the Veda 
r of Language, vol. i. p. 206 = & 
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‘aware of the existence of the old sacred books, called 
the Veda, 

Francis Xavier, who went as a missionary to India 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, was honest 
enough to confess that he could not learn the language. 
*I do not understand that people,’ he writes, ‘nor do 
they understand me.’ Yet this is the same Xavier 
who is always mentioned as one of the first successful 
missionaries in India, nay to whom, under the name 
of, St. Francis Xavier, his admirers ascribed the gift 
of tongues. 

In the second half of that century, however, a 
successful attempt was made by some Roman Catholic 
missionaries at Goa te learn Sanskrit with the help 
of a converted Brahman, and early in the seventeenth 
century the famous missionary, Roberto de’ Nobili, 
had made himself thoroughly acquainted, not only 
with the Sanskrit language, but with Sanskrit litereé 
ture also. That he knew the Veda, and that he had 
learnt to appreciate its enormous authority among 
the higher classes in India, is best. shown by the fact 
that he announced himself as come to teich a, new 
Veda. Whether he actually composed such a work 
we do not know, but if seems quite certain that the 
notorious Ezour-veda was not his work, This 
Ezour-veda was a poor compilation of Hindu and 
Christian doctrines mixed up together in the most 
childish way, and was probably the work of a half- 
educated native convert at Pondicherry. A French 
translation of this work was sent to Voltaire, who 
presented it to the Royal Library at Paris in 1761. 
It was published by Sainte-Croix in 1778, under the 
title of L’ Ezour Védam, ou ancien commentaire du 
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Védam, contenant U' exposition des opinions religieuses 
et philosophiques des Indous, tradwit du Samscretam 
par wn Brame. How a man of Voltaire's taste could 
have been taken in by such a work is difficult to 
understand to any one who takes the trouble to read 
the two volumes. Yet Voltaire spoke of it as ‘the 
most precious gift for which the West has ever been 
indebted to the East, and he placed its date four 
centuries before Alexander. In plain English, the 
whole book is childish drivel. 

To us the book is chiefly interesting as showing 
when the name of Veda began first to be more generally 
known among the literary men of Europe. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries in India had begun to 
grapple with the real Veda early in the eighteenth 
century, but their communications in the Lettres 
dlifiantes attracted much less attention than the 
eelogies of a spurious Veda, trumpeted forth by so 
powerful a trumpeter as Voltaire. Father Calmutte, 
for instence, in a letter from Carnata in the south of 
India, dated January, 1733, assures us that his friends 
were not onfy well grounded in Sanskrit, but were 
able to read the Veda. This shows decided progress, 
and a recognition of the fact of which Sanskrit students 
are painfully aware, that a man may be well grounded. 
in Sanskrit, and yet unable to read the Veda. He 
ulso knows that there are four Vedas which, as he 
states, ‘contain the law of the Brahmans, and. which 
the Indians from time immemorial regarded as their 
sacred books, as books of an irrefragable authority and 
as coming from God Himself.’ Father Calmette was 
evidently quite aware of the importance of a knowledge 
of the Vedas for missionary purposes, and of the im- 
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mense influence which the Vedas continued to exercise 
on the religious convictions of the people. ‘From the 
time,’ he writes, ‘ that missionaries first went to India, 
it has always been thought to be impossible to find this 
book which is so much respected by the Indians. And, 
indeed, we should never have succeeded, if we had 
not had Brahmans, who are Christians, hidden among 
them. For how would they have communicated this 
book to Europeans, and particularly to the enemies of 
their religion, as they do not communicate it even to 
the Indians, except to those of their own caste.” He 
then adds what shows that his informants had been 
bona fide students of the Veda. ‘The most extra- 
ordinary part is that those who are the depositaries of 
the Veda do not understand its meaning; for the 
Veda is written in a very ancient language, and the 
Samouscroutam (that is, the Sanskrit), which is a 
familiar to their learned men as Latin is to us, is not 
sufficient, without the help of a commentary, to ex- 
plain the thoughts as well as the words of the Veda.’ 
This statement is important in several respects. 
You will have remarked the expression those who 
are. the depositaries of the Veda.’ Ho does not say 
that he has as yet seen or handled the books con- 
taining the text of the Veda; he speaks only of 
depositaries of the Veda. This shows, what we now 
know to have been the case always, that the Brahmans 
at his time, and in the south of India, did not depend 
on books or manuscripts for the preservation of the 
Veda, but that they knew it by heart, and learnt 
it by heart from the mouth of a teacher. It does 
not follow that they did not possess manuscripts 
also of the Veda. It is true that in their law: 
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books the copying of the Veda and the selling of 
manuscripts is strictly forbidden, but the fact that 
it was necessary to forhid this shows, of course, 
that the Jaw was broken. Manuscripts of the Veda 
did exist in the last century, for we possess them, 
and Father Calmette also succeeded after a time in 
procuring some of thém. They may have existed 
as soon as the art of writing for literary purposes 
began to be practised in Inilia, say a century or two 
before the beginning of the Christian era. But they 
never assumed the authority which the litera scripta 
assumed in Europe. The Brihmans themselves were 
the true depositaries of the Veda; they were the 
books, and more than the books, inasmuch as an 
unbroken oral tredition was supposed to connect each 
suceessive generation with the original composers, or, 
speaking more accurately, with the original recipients 
of these sacred hynans. 

Another remark too of Father Calmette is very 
significant. He says, ‘They who are the deposi- 


taries of the Veda, do not understand its meaning,’ — 


Now this ie again perfectly true. The Veda is learnt by 
heart at first, without any attempt at understanding it. 
It is only after the text has thus beén mechanically 
engraved on the tablets of the memory. that the more 
learned among the BrAhmans endeavour to understand 
it under the guidance of their teachers and with the 
help of ancient commentaries. Ai this is in accord- 
ance with their ancient law-books, and exists still as 
the recognised system of education in several parts of 
India, particularly in the south. Some schools go 
even 80 far as to maintain that a text of the Veda, if 
not understood, is more efficient at a sacrifice than if 
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it is understood by the person who recites it. I doubt 
whether any other priesthood has gone so far in their 
admiration of i ignorance. 

However, it is quite clear that Pather Calmette 
was one of the first who succeeded in getting hold of 
actual manuscripts of the Veda, 

Father Calmette tells: us that for a long time he 
thought that the Vedas could not be found in manu- 
seript. Other missionaries also tell the same story. 
Marco della Tomba, for instance, who was in India 
between 1757 and 1774, and who declares that he 
knew Sanskrit well enough fo carry on disputations 
in it with the Brihmens, confesses that he was never 
allowed to see a manuscript of the Vedas. He 
doubts: the very existence of the Vedas, but he 
speaks with the greatest admiration of the Brahmans 
who knew whole booke by heart. At lest, however 
Father Calmette was successful. ‘It is only five or 
six years ago,’ he writes, ‘that I was allowed te form 
an Oriental library for the King, and charged to seek 
for Indian books for that purpose. I tken made 
discoveries of great importance for relegion, among 
which I count that of the four Vedas or sacred books’ 

And here, after Father Calmette had got actual 
possession of the Veda, and had succeeded with the help 
of some Brahmans to decipher some of its chapters, 
it is most instructive tq watch the bent of his 
thoughts, and of the thoughts of many of the early 
missionaries in India. He is not bent on extracting 
from the Veda passages showing the depravity and 
absurdity of the ancient Indian religion, an oecupation 
which some of our present missionaries seem to con- 
sider their principal duty. No, the very contrary. 
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‘Since the Veda is in our hands,’ he writes, ‘we have 
extracted from it texts which serve to convince them of 
those fundamental truths that must destroy idolatry ; 
for the unity of God, the qualities of the true God, and 
a state of blessedness and condemnation, are all in the 
Veda. But the truths which are to be found in this 
book are only scattered there like grains of gold in ° 
a heap of sand.’ 

What would some of the present Bishops in India 
say to this truly Pauline sentiment, to this attempt to 
discover in the sacred books of other nations some 
grains of gold, some common ground, on which a 
mutual understanding and a real brotherhood might 
be established between Christiaus and non-Christians? 
The Brihmans themselves are quite aware of the 
existence of these grains of gold, and when accused of 
polytheism and idolatry, they themselves quote certain 
verses from the Veda to show that even in ancient 
times: their prophets knew perfectly well that the 
different gods invoked for different blessings were 
only different names of the one Supreme ae Thus 
they quote from Rig-veda I. 164, 46: 

Indram Miteam Virunam Agnim hah. 
Atho divi si} suparnik Ganitman, 

Kkam ait vipraa bahudhd walendl, 
Agni, Yamim, Mitarisvinam ih 

‘They call Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, then there is 
shat heavenly Garutmat with beautiful wings: the 
One that is they speak of in different ways, they call 
it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’ 

This is a clear confession, if not of Monotheism, at 
least of Monism, for it should be remarked that the 
Vedic poet, when he speaks of tne one that truly 
exists, the bearer of many divine names, does not 
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even venture to put it in the masculine gender, but 
calls it the Ekam Sat, the only Being that exists. 
Another well-known verse of a similar character, in 
which, however, the masculine gender and a certain 
amount of human metaphor are still preserved, occurs 
in Rig-veda X. 82, 3: 
dnkmint pda, bhtvandal vised, 


Yah deviinim namadhilh ékah evi, 
tdm samprasndm bhiivani yanti anyi, 


‘He who is our father that a a in Te Se an 
He who knows = all creabures, 
‘meme, pe rece aba a 

other creatures go, 


I could add other passages, particularly from the 
Brihmanas and Upanishads, all confirming Father* 
Calmette’s idea that the Veda is the best key to the 
religion of India, and that a thorough knowledge of 
it, of its strong as well as of its weak points, is in- 
dispensable to the student of religion, and more 
particularly to the missionary who is anxious to 
make sineere converts. What is extraordinary js that 
the announcement of Father Calmettes discovery of 
the Veda passed off almost unheeded in Europe. 

Anothér French missionary, Father Pons, in 1740, 
sent a still more complete account of the literary 
treasures discovered in India. In it he describes the 
four Vedas, the grammatical treatises, the six systems 
of philosophy, and the astronomy of the Hindus. 
Bat his communications also excited no curiosity 
except among a few membets of the French Institute. 
The world at large, which would have greeted the 
discovery of a single ancient Greek statue with shouts 
of applause, had nothing to say to the unearthing 
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of a whole literature, of a whole world of ancient 
thought. 


European Scholars acquainted with the Vedas. 


The Abbé Barthélemy was one of the few European 
scholars who perceived the true import of the com- 
munications sent home from India by French mis- 
sionaries, and he asked Father Cceurdoux in 1763 to 
send home a Sanskrit grammar. This shows that 
he was in real earnest, and felt impreased with the 
duty which these extraordinary Indian discoveries 
imposed on the learned men of Europe. After a time, 
grammars of the Sanskrit language reached Europe, 
and it will always remain an honour to Rome that 

+ the first grammar of the Sanskrit language was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1790, by a Carmelite friar, Paolino 
da S. Bartolomeo. He was a German, by name of 

hann Philip Werdin, not Wesdin, as he is often 
called, and had been actively employed as a mis- 
sionalty in the south of India from 1776 to 1789, 

But aPler giving full credit to the labours of Paolino 
da S. Bard lumeo and other Roman missionaries, the 
fact remains that there was as yet a smouldering 
curiosity only for all that concerned India. The 
flames of a true scientific enthusiasm for the ancient 
literature of that country did not burst forth till they 
were lighted by a apark of genius. That spark came 
from Sir William Jones. Sir William Jones was a 
man of classical culture and of wide interests. He 
was at home in the best literary society of the age. 
He could speak with authority, as a scholar to 
scholars, as a philosopher to philosophers, and as 
& man of the world to men of the world. When in 
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17897 he published his translation of Sakuntali, he 
forced the attention of the world, not only by the unex- 
pected character of his discovery of a perfect dramatic 
work-composed by a dark-skinned poet, but by the pure 
and classical style-of his translation, His subsequent 
translation of the Laws of Manu did infinite credit to 
his patience and his ingenuity, and coming from the 
hand of a professed lawyer and a judge, it could not 
but attract the serious attention of all who were 
interested in ancient history, and more particularly, 
in ancient law. Of course, Sanskrit scholarship has 
made progress since the days of Sir William Jones, 
and it is easy now to point out a few mistakes in his 
renderings. But true scholars who, like Professor 
Biihler, have given us better translations of Manu, 
have been the first to acknowledge Sir William Jones’ 
great merits: whereas others who have never done a 
stitch of independent work, have dared to call his 
translaticns ‘ meretricious.’ , 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


With the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1784, the history of Sanskrit philology begins, and 
after a hundred years that society still holds the fore- 
most place as the Royal Exchange between Asia and 
Europe. I cannot here attempt to give an account 
of all the brilliant work done by Sanskrit scholars 
during the first century of Indo-European scholarship. 
We are concerned with the Vedas only. And here it 
mearnsii, cn Wien 
ie tg The first original Sanskrit  secten ar oe 


a, in 1792, under the 
Jones. 
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is certainly surprising that the Vedas, the supreme 
importance of which was so clearly perceived by men 
like Father Calmette, Pons, Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, 
and others, should have remained so long neglected. 
Sir W. Jones was fully impressed with their im- 
portance. He knew that the Laws of Mann, to which 
he assigned the extravagant antiquity of 1500 B.0o. 
(they are now referred to about 400 a. D.), were modern 
in comparison with the Vedas, and derived their chief 
authority from them. 

A much greater scholar than even Sir William 
Jones, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who with indefatig- 
able industry had worked his way through the text 
and the enormous commentar‘es of the Veda, and 
whose essay on the Vedas, published in 1805, is still 
a work of the highest authority, so far from exciting 
an active interest in these works, rather damped the 
euvthusiasm of scholars who might have wished to 
devote themselves to Vedic studies, by saying, as he 
does a the end of his essay: ‘The Vedas are too 
volumiim is for a complete translation of the whole, 
and whet they contain would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader, much less that of the trans- 
lator. 


Interest aroused in Germany. 


Still the curiosity of the learned world had been 
roused, not only in England, but in Germany also. 
While Goethe admired the graceful simplicity of 
Sakuntala, his friend Herder, with the true instinct 
of the historian, was thirsting for the Veda. While 
others ascribed an extreme antiquity to the Laws 
of Manu and even to plays like Sakuntald, he saw 
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clearly that whatever had been hitherto published of 
Sanskrit literature, was comparatively modern and 
secondary in its character, | ‘ For the real Veda of the 
Indians,’ he sighed, ‘as well as for the real Sanskrit 
language, we shall probably have to wait a long time.’ 


Buusen's projected Journey to India, 

How strong a desire had been awakened in Germany 
at that time for a real and authe:tic knowledge of the 
Veda, I learnt from my dear old friend Bunsen, when 
I first made his acquaintance in London in 1846, He 
was then Prussian Minister in London. He told me 
that when he was quite a young man, he had made up 
his mind to ‘go himself to India, to see whether there 
really was such a book as the Veda, and what it was 
like. But Bunsen was then a poor student at Géttingen, 
poorer even, I believe, than the poorest student in 
England or Scotland. What did he do to realize bis 
dream? He hecame tutor te a young and very tich 
American gentleman, well known in later life x one 
of the American millionaires, Mr. Astor. In tead of 
accepting payment for his lessons, he stimejated with 
the young American, who had to return tw the United 
States, that they should meet in Italy, and from thence 
proceed together to India on a voyage of literary dis- 
covery. Bunsen went to Italy, and waited and waited 
for his friend, but in vain. Mr, Ast : was detained at 
home, and Bunsen, in despair, had to become private 
secretary to Niebuhr, who was then Prussian Minister 
at Rome. Brilliant as Bunsen's career became after- 
wards, he always regretted the failure of his youthful 
scheme. ‘I have been stranded,’ he used to say, ‘on 
the sands of diplomacy; I should have been happier 

(3) BR 
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had I remained a scholar.’ This waa the origin of my 
own friendship with Bunsen. 

When I ealled on him as Prussian Minister to have 
my passport visd in order to return to Germany, and 
when I explained to him how I had worked to bring 
out an edition of the text and commentary of the Rig- 
veda from MSS. scattered about- in different libraries 
in Europe, and was now obliged to return to Germany, 
unable to complete my copies and collationsa of manu- 
seripts, he took my hand, and said,‘ I look apon you 
as myself, young again. Stay in London, and aa to 
ways and meang, let me sep to that.’ Mind, I was then 
a young, unknown man. Bunsen had never seen me 
before. Let that be a lesson.to young men, never to 
despair. If you have found a work to which you are 
ready to eaerifiee the whole of your life, and if you 
have faith in yourselves, others will have faith in you, 
and, sooner or later, a work that must be done will be 
done, 


MOBS, of the Veda brought te Eurepe, 


But 1 have not yet finisherl the account of the final 
discovery of the Veda. 

After Colebrooke's return from India, manuscripts 
of the Veda and ite commentarics had become acces- 
sible in London, The first who made an attempt to 
study these manuscripts, to copy and collate them, 
and prepare them for publication, was Rosen, As the 
result of his labours he published in 1830 his Rigvedae 
Specimen, It contained a few hymns only, but it 
produced a great impression, because, after all, it was 
the first authentic specimen of the ancient Vedic lan- 
guage submitted to the scholars of Europa Rosen 
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undertook to bring out the whole of the Rig-veda, but 
he found the preliminary work, the study of Shyana's 
commentary and of all the literature pertaining to it, 
far more difficult than he expected. When-after seven 
years of hard and patient labour Rosen died in 1887, 
all that there waa to be published after his death in 
1838, was the first hook of the Rig-veda in Sanskrit. 
with a Latin tranalation and notes. 

With Rosen's death the thread of the history of Vedic 
scholarship seems broken again, Many learned papers 
were written on the Veda, all based on Rosen's post- 
humous volume, Bopp constantly availed himself 
of the Veda for his Comparative Grammar. Lassen, 
Benfey, Kuhn, and others, all drew_as much informa- 
tion as possible out of the 121 hymns which Rosen 
had placed within their reach. But the only scholar 
in Europe who went beyond Rogen, and who really 
forms the connecting link between the first and the 
second periods of Vedie scholarship; was Eugene 
Burnouf at Paria. 


Eugene Birnonf in France. 


Historical justice requires that Burnouf’s moerita 
ahould be folly recognised, because, owing to his being 
ealled away to Buddhistic studies, and owing to his 
early death, very little of his work on the Veda haa. 
come to the knowledge of the world, except through 
his disciples, First of all, Burnouf worked hard in 
collecting MSS..of the principal Vedas, of their com- 
mentaries, and of other works necessary for their 
elucidation. He had persuaded Guizot!, who was then 
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Prime Minister in France, to provide the funds neces- 
sary for the acquisition of these MSS.; others he had 
acquired at his own expense. With the help of these 
MSS. he gained a wider acquaintance with Vedic 
literature than was possessed at that time by any 
other scholar. Scholars came from all parts of Europe 
to atten his lectures. These lectures were given at 
the Collige de France. They were attended by Néve, 
Gorresio, Roth, Goldstiicker, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
Bardelli, and others, who have all done good work, 
though some of them have gone to rest from their 
labours. In these lectures Burnouf laid before us in 
the most generous spirit his own views on the inter- 
pretation of the Veda, his own results, and his own 
plans for the future. The true principles of the inter- 
pretation of the Veda, the necessity of beginning with 
the native commentaries, and the equal necessity of 
going beyond them and discovering the true meaning 
of the Vedic language hy the same method of decipher- 
ment which Burnouf himself had so triumphantly 
applied to the Avesta and to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, were then for the first time clearly enunciated, 
And not only was all his knowledge freely communi- 
cated to his pupils, but his own MSS. were readily 
placed at their disposal, if only they would work and 
help in the advancement of Vedic scholarship, 

We were allowed to handle for the first time, not 
only the texts of the Vedas and their commentaries, 
but such books as the Nirukta, the Pratisikhyas, 
the Kalpa-sitras were freely placed at our disposal. 
There can be no question whatever that the founder 
of the critical school of Vedic scholarship was Burnouf, 
though he himself was the very last man to claim any 
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credit for what he had done. The seed which he had 
sown bore ample fruit, and that was all he cared for. 
In Roth's Essays on the Veda (1846) we see the first 
results of Burnouf's teaching, and in his later works, 
hia edition of the Nirukta (1852) and his valuable 
contributions to the Petersburg Dictionary, the same 
scholar has proved himself a worthy disciple of that. 
great French savant. 


My edition of the Rig-veda. 


I had come to Paris to attend Burnouf’s lectures, 
and with very vague notions as to an edition of the 
text and the commentary of the Rig-veda. You must 
remember that the Vedas had never been published in 
India, though for more than three thousand years they 
had held there the same place which the Bible holds 
with us. They existed both in oral tradition, as they 
still exist, and in MSS., more or less perfect, more or 
less correct. These MSS. therefore had to be copied, 
and then to be collated. This was comparatively 
an easy task, The real difficulty began with the 
commentary. First of all, that commentary was 
anormous, and filled about four volumes quarto of 
a thousand pages each. While the MSS. of the text 
were generally correct, those of the commentary were 
mostly very carelessly written, full of omissions, and 
often perfectly unintelligible. But the greatest diffi- 
culty of all was that Siyana, the compiler of the great 
commentary, who lived in the fourteenth century 
A.D,", quoted largely from a literature which was at 
that time entirely unknown to us, which existed in 
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MSS. only, and often not even in MSS. accessible in 
Europe. My idea was to give extracts only from this 
commentary, but on this point Burnouf resisted with 
all his might. We must have the whole or nothing, 
he used to say, and often when I despaired of my 
task, he encouraged and helped me with his advice. 
Before I could begin the first volume of my edition of 
Sayana's commentary, I had to read, to copy, and to 
index the principal works which were constantly 
‘referred to by S&yana—a little library by itself. 
However, in 1849 the first volume appeared, and 
twenty-five years later, in 1875, the whole work was 
finished. 

I have thus tried to give you a short sketch or the 
discovery of the Veda. My own task was not that of 
a discpverer, but that of a patient excavator only. 
With every new platform that was laid bare; with 
every new volume that was published, scholars rushed 
in to examine what had been found, to sift the ashes, 
to clear the genuine antiquities from the rubbish. 
Critica. scholarship did not wait till the whole of 
Siyana’s commentary was finished. A number of 
excellent young scholars have been at work on the 
Veda in every country of Europe. In India also a 
new interest has sprung up‘in Vedic literature, and 
with every year new light is thrown on the enig- 
matic utterances of the Vedic Rishis. What these 
utterances are, what the Rig-veda really is, what the 
whole of Vedic literature contains, [ shall have to 
explain to you in my next lecture. 


LECTURE IV. 
SURVEY OF VEDIC LITERATURE. 


Peculiar Character of Indian Antiquity. 


saw how the Veda was discovered, how the 

ancient city of Vedic thought was excavated, 

and how a world which had lain buried for thousands 
of years was called back to life in our own time. No 
doubt the ruins of Carnac in Egypt look grander, the 
palaces of Nineveh are more magnificent, the streets 
and houses and temples at Pompeii are more imposing 
than a hundred volumes of Vedic literature. But 
what is it that gives life to the colossa] ruins of 
Carnac, what allows us a real insight inte, fhe palaces 
of Nineveh, what imparts to the streets, and houses 
and temples of Pompeii s meaning and a real human 
interest, if not the inscriptions on their walls and the 
rolls of papyrus and parchment which tell us of the 
thoughts of the ancient Egyptian , or Assyrians, or 
Romans? Mere monuments, mere lists of kings, mere 
‘names of battles, what do they teach us? But give us 
one thought, one truly human sentiment, and we feel 
at home among those ancient ruins, the Babylonian 
statues begin to live, the Egyptian mummies begin 
to speak, and the streets of ancient Pompeii swarm 
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once more with senators, with philosophers, and the 
gay society of ancient Italy. 

Here it is where the discoveries in India assert 
their superiority over all other discoveries in ancient 
history. It is true we have no really ancient temples 
or palaces in that country. Massive stone buildings 
were probably unknown in India before the rise of 
Buddhism and the conquests of Alexander, and evei 
if they had existed, they would have perished long 
ago in the peculiar climate of India. The Indian 
mind had no faith in that small immortality which 
the kings of Egypt and Babylon valued so much, and 
strove to secure for themselves by their stupendous 
_ edifices, The Hindu always felt himself a mere 
stranger on earth, a sojourner in a foreign land, and 
the idea of perpetuating his name and fame for a few 
thousand years by brick and mortar never entered his 
mind, till he had learnt it from outsiders. 

But if the Aryas in India have left us no stones, 
they have left us bread—thoughts to feed on, riddles 
to solve, lessons to learn, sach as we find nowhere ° 
else, 

Meaning of Veda. 

We call what they have left us Veda. Now what 
does Veda mean? It means knowledge, and it is 
letter by letter the same word as the Greek oféa, i.e. 
Fotda, only that Veda is a noun, while ofa is a verb. 
But the verb also exists in Sanskrit, and as we have 
to learn in Greek that oféa is a perfect with the 
meaning of the present, we have to learn in Sanskrit, 
that veda is a perfect, but means ‘I know’ 

Is this a mere accident, a mere coincidence? Cer- 
tainly not. It is one of those small facta of tha 
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Seience of Language which can teach us volumes. 
This similarity between, or rather this identity of, 
Sanskrit veda and Greek olga, clenches with the 
foree of an hydraulic hammer the original unity of 
the. speakers of Greek and Sanskrit. If perfect San- 
skrit was spoken 1500 8.c., and if perfeet Greek was 
spoken about the same time, then these two streams 
of language which had diverged even at that time so 
much that not'one word in them was exactly the 
- game, that Homer and Vasishtha would have been 
perfectly unintelligible to each other, these two 
streams of language, I say, must once have formed 
one stream, and in that one stream this so-called 
irregular perfect must have been formed once for all. 
No other explanation is possible for that simple 
equation veda =olda. 

But this perfect veda and ofja, with the meaning 
of the present, may teach us another lesson also, 
namely, that these early framers of language held the 
same, whether right or wrong, view on the nature of 
human knowledge which Locke held. If he said, 
Nihil in intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu, 
they expressed ‘I know’ by ‘I have seen, —the 
only saving clause being in the implied J, which may 
represent what Leibnitz added, nihil, nisi intellectus. 

But it is time now to ask what this Veda really is. 
The Veda has become such a power, not only in 
linguistic research, but in all antiquarian, religious, 
and philosophical studies, that no honest student can 
be satisfied with a vague idea of what the Veda is. 
I am afraid a more detailed survey of Vedic literature 
will prove somewhat tedious, but to a real student of, 
religion such knowledge is absolutely indispensable. 
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The Eig-veda, the only true Veda. 


It has been usual to speak of three or even of four 
Vedas, namely, the Rig-veda, Yagur-veda, Sama- 
veda, to which the Atharva-veda has been added 
as the fourth. Now although from an Indian point 
of view this is perfectly correct, nothing can be more 
misleading from an historical point of view. From 
an historica] point of view there is but one real Veda, 
the Rig-veda, and when we say the Rig-veda, what 
we mean is the Rig-veda-samhitA only, the collection 
of hymns, and nothing else. When we speak of the 
Veda as representing the earliest phase of thought 
and language accessible to the historian on Aryan 
ground, that phase of thought must not be looked for 
in what are ealled the Yagur-veda and Sima~-veda, 
but in the hymns of the Rig-veda only, to which 
possibly some popular verses collected in the Atharva- 
veda may have to be added.. Whenever therefore I 
speak of the Veda in general, whenever I appeal to 
the Veda as the foundation of the science of language, 
mythology, and religion, what I mean is the Rig- 
veda, the Vede of the sacred hymns which belonged 
to the ancient inhabitants of the country of the Seven 


Rivers. 
Sudeaenie View of the Vodas. 


In order to explain how the confusion between the - 
Rig-veda and the other so-called Vedas arose, I must 
explain to you the view which the Brahmans them- 
selves take of their ancient sacred literature. 

According to them there are three Vedas (tray? 
vidy4), or, according to later authorities, four, the 
Rig-veda, Yagur-veda, Sima-veda, and, as ‘the 
fourth, the Atharva-veda, 
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Each of these Vedas, as we now possess it, consists 
of two parts, called Samhitiand Brahmana. The 
Samhitas, literally collections, consist of Mantras, 
or metrical compositions, the Brihmanas are in 


prose. 
The Rig-veda. 


Let us begin with the Rig-veda. Rig, which ia a 
modification of rit, means a verse, originally a verse 
of praise, for the root ark in one of its ramifications 
has taken the sense of praising and celebrating. 
Hence arka also, a hymn of praise. 

The SambhitA of the Rig-veda, as we find it in our 
MSS., is a large collection of hymns, chiefly but not 
exclusively of a religious character. It is really a 
collection of collections, for it consists of ten so-called 
Mandalas, lit. rounds or spheres, and each of these 
Mandalas forms by itself an independent collection, 
and belonged originally to one or om of the great 
Vedic families. 


The Ten Mandalas. 


We can distinguish between Mandalas II to VII, 
which are distinctly Mandalas belonging to certain 
families, and the remaining four Mandalas, which are 
less distinctly the property of Vedic families. 

Thus the second Mandala belongs to the family 
of Gritsamada (Bhingava). 

The third to that of Visvimitra. 

The fourth ,, . Vamadeva (Gautama). 

The fifth , ,, Atri. 

The sixth ,, ,, Bharadviga, 

The seventh,, ,, Vasishfia, ~ 
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The first Mandala is not ascribed to any family in 
particular, but is called by native authorities the 
Mandala of the Satackins, that is of the poets who 
each contributed about a hundred verses to this book. 
The eighth Mandala contains a large number of 
hymns composed in a peculiar metre, called Pra- 
gathas. 

While the eighth Mandala seems to have been col- 
lected chiefly on the strength of the similarity of 
metre, the ninth was evidently intended to com- 
prehend hymns add essed to one and the same deity, 
namely, Soma. 

The families who principally contributed to these 
three books, the first, the eighth, and the ninth, are 
the Kanvas and Angirasas, though other families are 
not excluded. 

Lastly, the tenth book seems to contain whatever 
was left over of Vedic poetry. It is called the 
Mandala of the long and short, or miscellaneous 
hymns. The poets also seem to belong promiscuously 
to every one of the ancient Vedic families. 

It was very natural on the strength of these facta 
to suppose that the six Family Mandalas, II to VII, 
were the oldest collections; that they were followed 
by the eighth and ninth Mandalas, each having its 
own distinctive character and purpose, and that in 
the end the first and tenth Mandalas were added, 
containing the last gleanings of the aneient col- 
leetors. 


Mothod in the Collection of the Ten Mandalna, 


But if we examine the character of the ten Man- 
dalas more closely, we shall find that such a theory 
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can hardly be justified. There is clearly one and the 
same system, according to which every one of these 
ten books has been collected. It is not by accident, 
as I pointed out long ago’, that in every one of these 
Mandalas, except the eighth? and ninth, ths first hymns 
are those addressed to Agni, and that these are followed 
by hymns addressed to Indra. Native students. of the 
Veda were fully aware of this fact, and we can only 
account for it by admitting that the collection of all, 
or at least of cight of the Mandalas, was carried out 
under the same presiding spirit. 

Another feature common to several of the Mandalas* 
is a certain arithmetical order of the hymns. Here 
I should mention firat of all that each Mandala is 
divided into a number of Anuvikas, i.e. recitations 
or chapters. In many of these Anuvikas the hymns 
follow each other according to the diminishing number 
of verses. This fact no one could help perceiving 
who looked at the tabular index printed at the end 
of my edition of the Rig-veda*, But the frequency 
with which this law was broken prevented most 
scholars from drawing the important lesson which, 


- I believe, Professor Grassmann was th ‘first to draw, 


namely, that whenever that rule is broken, there 
must have been a reason for it. The chief reason 
is supposed to have been that the hymns which break 
the rule were later additions, and that in some cases 
shorter hymns at the end of an Anuvika had been 
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wrongly united into one large hymn. This has been 
& most useful lesson for critical purposes, though in 
some cases the knife of the operating critics may have 
been handled with too great boldness 1. 

There are rnany characteristics, however, which all 
the Mandulas share in common, and which show the 
working of a common system on the part of the 
collectors. The collectors were evidently impresaed 
with the idea that every hymn must have a poet, 
and that every poet must belong to a certain family. 
In many cases it is quite evident that these names 
were fanciful; still in none of the Mandalas do we 
find « hymn without the names of poct or deity. 
That hymns addressed to the same deity were 
generally kept together, we have seen already. 
There is the same tendency also to keep hymns of 
the same poets together. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the same general theory of metre had been ac- 
cepted by the compilers of all the ten Mandalas. 

It seems to me quite clear from these facts that we 
must admit a period, it may be of one or of two 
generations only, during which a few individuals 
agreed to collect the sacred poetry that had been 
preserved in six of the most prominent Brahmanie 


* This, as has been shown by Delbriick, Grassmann, and others, 
is very clear in the seventh Mandala. There the hymns addressed 
to each deity diminish regularly in succession, t at the end of 
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families, that the same individuals, or their immediate 
successors, superintended the other four collections 
also, which are contained in the eighth, the ninth, 
the first, and the tenth Mandalaa, and that in this 
way one great collection, the Rig-veda-samhit&, was 
finished. The whole collection of hymns is sometimes 
called Dasatayi. ie. consisting of ten parts, as it 
were, the Decamerone. Disataya is an adjective, 
meaning what belongs to the ten Mandalas, 


Wumber of Hymns. 
This collection, as we now possess it, handed down 
in the school of the Sikalas, consists of 1017 hymns 
(Mantras or Siktas), while in the school of the Bish- 
kalas their number amounted to 1025. There are 
besides eleven hymns, called the Valakhilya hymns’, 
which were added at the end of the sixth Anuvika 
of the eighth Mandala. If we count them together 
with che 1017 hymns of the Sakalas, we get a sum 
total of 1028 Vedic hymns. There are other spurious 
hymns called Khilas, but they are not counted with 
the hymns of the Samhita. 


The Pritisfikhyas. 

These 1028 hymns became soon the subject of a 
most minute study, a kind of Masoretic exegesis. They 
had to be learnt by heart, and their exact pronuncia- 
tion was laid down with the greatest care in works 
called Pritisikhyas*. The date of these Pritisa- 


* There can be no doubt that these cleven hymna were added at 
a later timo, and that they had existed before as a separate oollec- 
tion. This is best shown by the fact that they admit Galitus from 
themselves only, except in one doubtful case, tam tva vayam. 

* The a form one of the six Vedangas, viz. the Sikshh, 
Goldaticker di it, but he is refuted by the Rik-pratinikhya itself, 
which says, S. 827, that it is kritenam vedingam anindyam 
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khyas has been fixed with as much probability as is 
attainable in such matters, in about the fifth or sixth 
century 8,c. They are certainly prior to the great 

Pinini who quotes verbatim from the 
Pratisikhya belonging to the Sikala achool of the 


Rig-veda*.. 
Date of the Pritisikhya. 

In this Pratisikhya we have clear proof that the 
author of it, commonly called Saunaka, knew our 
collection of hymns, consisting of ten Mandalas. He 
speaks of dasatayi* verses, i.e. verses found in the 
ten Mandalas, He actually quotes a passage as 
coming from the tenth Mandala (Sitra 313). In 
fact, his various rules presuppose not only the col- 
lection of the ten Mandalas, but the exact collocation 
also of the hymns in each Mandala, such as we now 
possess them. It is thus and thus only that he is 
able to say, a8 he does, that a certain verse (I. 133, 6) 
is the longest, and another the shortest (VI. 45, 29), 
among all the verses of the ten Mandalas. 

He goes even further, and he shows himself so 
certain of every consonant and vowel of the whole 
text of the ten Mandalas being in its right place, that 
he can say (8. 309) with perfect assurance and with 


archon, Miybenr rer ete Vedanga, pay et canonical.” oe first 
ublished was that of the Ri — (1856-09), There 
—- re de @ two eipmey of the Yagur-veda, one for the 


prin, 997, SS an rikfirn, the longest 

of the a rorent among th 6 Dasatayis, I thought that Dasatayi 

might here be meant as & name of Mandala, because the text has 
not rikshu. See, however, Sitras 946 and 993. 

* The technical term Mandala occurs first in the Aitareya-hranyaka 
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perfect correctness, that, for instance, compounds 
ending with the words varuna and vrata shorten 
their last vowel, provided a consonant or semi-vowel 
follows, and this through the whole of the Rig-veda, 
except in thirteen hymns which are ascribed to Medhi- 
tithi’ (I. 12; 1. 24). 


Minutiae of the Pritinikhya. 


Such statements occur again and again, and leave 
us in no doubt that not a single hymn could have 
been added to our collection, nor a single line be 
changed, after the date of the Pratisikhyas. 

This is a most important point, for unless our argu- 
ments can be upset, we now possess the certainty 
that the Masoretic studies of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.C, presuppose, nay postulate the existance, 
not only of Vedic hymns in general, but of our collec- 
tion of these hymns in ten Mandalas; and not only 
of our collection in ten Mancdalas, but of every hymn 
exactly in that place in which we now find it, with 
every word in its right place, nay with every vowel, 
either lengthened or shortened, exactly as they are 
lengthened or shortened in our MSS, This means that 
the text, exactly as we possess it in MSS. not more 
than about 500 years old, had become the subject of 
most minute scholastic studies about 500 B. c, 


The Anukramais of Sar naka. 

And now we may advance another step. The same 
author, Saunaka, to whom the authorship of one 
Pritisikhya is ascribed, is also mentioned as the 
author of certain indices to the Rig-veda, called Anu- 
kramanfs, literally,‘ after-steppings.’ These indices 

4 See Appondix VI, 
(2) FP 
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contain the number of Mandalas, of Anuvaikas, and 
of hymns, the names of the authors and the deities, 
and the metres. 

Most of these single indices have been preserved to 
us, or they existed at least as late as the time of 
Sdyana, fourteenth century. They were superseded, 
however, by the more comprehensive index of Katyé- 
yana, the Sarvinukramani, These indices again pre- 
suppose the text of the ten Mandalas in all its 
important features exactly such as we now possess 
it, and thus enable us to say that the bridge of our 
argument spans a distance of more than two thousand 
years, and lands us about 500 5. c. in the schools of 
the Brihimans, the so-called Parishads, where we see 
teacher and pupils learning by heart exactly the 
same Veda which we are studying at present. 


Mumber of Verses of the Rig-veda. 


We saw that, according to the calculation of those 
ancient scholars, the Rig-veda-samhit4 consisted then, 
as it docs now, of ten Mandalas, eighty-five Anuvakas, 
and 102% Siiktas or hymns, But they went fur- 
ther in their caleulations, and counted 10,402 verses', 
153,826 words, 432,000 syllables. These caloulations, 
Lam obliged to confess, have not yet been checked, 
exuept that of the verses, and here there is a dis- 
crepancy, but only a slight one. On an average, how- 
ever, & hymn may ve said to consist of ten verses, so 
that the number of 10,402 verses for 1028 hymns 
cannot be far wrong. 

This will give you an idea of the extent of the real 
Veda, or the Rig-veda-samhitéa. If we take into 

t See Appendix VIL 
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account the length of the Vedic verses, as compared 
with the Greek hexameter, the Rig-veda may be said 
to contain nearly as much as the Iliad and Odyssey 
together. 

This is all we have and ever shall have for studying 
’ that ancient period in the history of the Aryan race 
which precedes in language, mythology, and religion 
the Homeric period, hitherto the most ancient known 
period in the history of our race. 


The Sima-veda. 


If all the rest of what is called Vedic literature had 
been lost, we should not have been much the poorer 
for it. To the student of the history of Sanskrit 
literature the other so-called Vedas are no doubt of 
very high interest, as they form the connecting link 
between the’ ancient Vedic period and the later 
Sanskrit literature. But in the eyes of the general 
historian they cannot compare with what is really 
unique in the literature of the whole world, the 
hymns of the Rig-veda, 

What then are the other so-called Vedas? 

What is called the Sima-voda-samhita is no 
more than a compilation of verses contained in the 
Rig-veda, which had to be sung at certain sacrifices, 
and not simply to be recited, as were the hymns of the 
Rig-veda. Siman means melody Very often single 
verses are taken out of the hymn to which they ori- 
ginally belonged, in order to be sung together at 
certain sacrifices. There are only seventy-eight out 
of the 1549 verses of the Sima-veda! which havo not 
aoe ony Fy re tg pp. 419-426, Aufrecht, Rig-vedn. 

F 3 
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been found in our text of the Rig-veda. All the rest 
are simply the same as we find them in the Rig-veda, 
with slight variations, representing the various read- 
ings of different recensions (sikhii), but by no mesna, 
ag was ones supposed +, a more ancient text. 


Tagur-reda, 


What;we call the Yagur-veda-sambité is a col- 
leetion of veraea and sacrificial formulas, intended for 
the use of the priests who, while performing the sacri- 
fice, had to mutter these yersea and formulas. Yagus* 
ia the name for these sacrificial formulas, as yag iia is 
the name of sacrifice. 

What then is the difference between the collection 
of hymns of the Rig-veda and the two collections of 
hymns of the Yagor-veda and Sama-veds? 

The collection of hymns of the Rig-veda representa 
an historical event, like the final collection of the 
books of the Old Testament. It arose from a desire 
to preserve from destruction the sacred poetry that 
waa the property of certain families, in order to hand 
it down as a whole from generation to generation. 


Lhe Hiandeas or Mantra Poriod. 


I have formerly called the period during which the 
hymns collected in the Rig-veda were originally com-.- 
posed, the Hhanclas period, khandas being one of 


* This idea of Prof. Waboer's has heen euffislently refuted by 
Burnell, Araheya-brihmena, p. xvi, and by Aufrecht, Rig-veda, 
aeqond aditian, p, mari 

"The distinction of rik, siman, and yagua is clenrly Inid 
down in the Altareyo-iranyaka, 0.3, 8,8: ‘Arth varse, a ghtha, 
& kumbya (a moral saw) are meosmred (metrical), A Vagua line, 
an invocation (nigada), and general remarks, these are mot mensurad, 
A Biman, or any portion of if (gealiea, ie, parvan’) ia musical 
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the oldest: names tor these sacred verses, and I have 
tried to distinguish it from the period in which these 
verses were collected and atudied as a whole, which I 
ealled the Mantra period, mantra being the tech- 
nical mame for these hymns. But later researches 
have convineed me that with regard to the Rig-veda 
the Mantra period simply representa the closing of 
the Afandas period, while with regard to the Yagur- 
veds and Sima-veda. it has now become clear that 
there never waa a. Mantra period at all, but that even 
the firat collection of these hymns and formulas 
belungs to a later period, that of the prose Brih- 
manas, and certainly didmot precede that period. 


The Prose Brihmanas. 


I mentioned before that, aceording to Hindu autho- 
ritiea, every Veda consists of a collection of hymns, 
Sambhitis, and Brihmanas. These Brihmanas are 
the earliest specimens of prose literature in India 
which we possess, and their object was to describe 
the elaborate aystem of sacrifices which had grown up 
among the Brihmans, and to show how the hymns 
er portions of the bymns should be used at each 

For the performance of these eacriflees, partieulariy 
of tha great sacrifices, three distinct classes of priests 
were required, One claas had to perform the manual 
labour, which was very consideraole, the clearing of 
the sacrificial ground, the erection of altars, the 
lighting of the fire, the preparation of the offerings, 
&e, They were called Adhvaryua, the labouring 
priests, and their duties, mixed up with endless specu- 
lations, were degeribed in the Brihmanas of the 
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Adbvaryua, They formed the Brihmanas of the 
Yagur-veda. 

Another class of priests had to sing. They were 
called Udgadtris, the singing priesta, and their re- 
spective duties were in the same way deacribed in the 
Bribmanaa of the Udgitris, or, as they are also called, 
the Khandogas, i.e. the singers of the Mhandas. 
These formed the Brhhmanas of tha Sima-veda. 

A third class of priests had to recite certain hymna 
with the utmost correctness of articulation. Thoy 
were called Hotris, the reciting priests, and “eir 
duties were desoribed in the Brihmamnas of the Hotré 
priests. They formed the Brihmanas of the Rig-veda. 


The Drihmanas of the Yoyur-veda. 


We can best study the historical growth of the 
Brihmanas in the case of the Adhvaryu priests, the 
actual performers of the aaerificea. 

We possess for the Adhvaryus four ancient works 
containing explanations of the snerifiee— 

(1) The Kithaka, belonging to the school of the 
Kathas, 

(2) Tha Kapishthala-katha Samhiti, belonging to 
the school of the Kapishthala-kathas, 

(3) The Maitriyani Sambiti, belonging to the 
school of the Mattriyanas, and 

(4) The Taittiriyaka. 

In these four werks the verses to be used by the 
Adhvaryu priest are given in proper order for each 
sacrifice, and they are accompanied by prose portions. 
containing instructions and general observations. 

It will be observed that two of them are called 
Bambiths, though they would more correctly have 
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been called Brihmanas. There is, in fact, no other 
Braihmana for the Kapishthala-kaéias and the Maitri- 
yantyas, besides what is here called their Samhita. The 
Taittiriyake, however, exists in two portions, one called 
Sambith, the other Brihmana. But here again there is 
really no distinction between the two, the Brihmana 
being simply a continuation and appendix of the Sam- 
hith. Savhita, in fact, isa misnomer, aa applied to the 
Maitrdyaniya and the Kapishthala-kaiia Sambhitils, 
and, in spite of native tradition, it would be far better 
to call these collections of the Taittirtyas, Maitra 
yanas, and Kapishthala-kathas, Brahmanas. 

After a time, however, it was felt to be useful for 
the prieata, when perfurming the sacrifine, to have a 
separate collection of the hymns and sacrificial for- 
mulas, and another containing the rules of the saeri- 
fies and the explanatory hotes. And thus we find in 
the school of the Vagaaaneyins a Samhit&é, con- 
taining nothing but the hymns, and a Brihmana, 
containing nothing but the explanations. In this 
form the Yagur-veda is called the Bright Yagur- 
veda, in contradistinction from the Dark Yagur- 
veda, in which hymns and explanations are mixed, 
The Bribmana of the Bright Yagur-veda is called the 
Satapatha-brihmana, and it exista in two texts 
aa handed down by the two schools of the Midhy 
andinas and Kinvaa. 

We are thus enabled to see how the so-called 
Sambhiti of the Yagur-veda, the collection of verses 
and formulas to be used by the Adhvaryu priest, arose. 
It existed first sa part and parcel of a Brihmana, and 
was afterwards extracted and separated from it for 
the benefit of the officiating priest. It is therefore 
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really subsequent, not antecedent to the Brihmana. 
It ia no more than a manual for the use of the Adh- 
varyus, the labouring prieata, extracted from a pre- 
vious work in proce, which gave a full account of 
that portion of the sacrifice which this one class of 
priesta, the Adhvaryus, had to perform, together with 
the necessary verses. 


The Brihmanss of the Siimo-vedn. 


Exactly the same seems to have taken place with 
the Sima-veda. Here too we have Brihmaas, soch 
as the Tandya-brihbmane in twenty-five books, dia- 
coursing on that portion of the sacrifice which fell 
to the share of the singing priesta. After a time a 
hymn-book was felt to be useful, and a Sima-veda- 
sambita was put together which we still possess in 
two forms, either as simple texts (Sdma-veda-Arkika), 
or as adapted to the melodies (Grimapeyagina, Aran- 
yagane)}'. 

We shall now be better able to sea the difference 
between the collection of the hymna of the Rig-veda, 
the Rig-vede-samhiti, and the other collections of 
hymns, the Yagur-veda-sambité, and the Sima-veda- 

sambiti. The latter were collected for the special 
benefit of certain classes of priests, and were, so far 
as we can judge put together subsequently to the 
composition of the prose Erihmanas. They were 
mere extracts from more ancient Brihmanas. The 
Rig-veda-samhitd, on the contrary, has nothing to do 
with the sacrifice, It ia true that a third clasa of 
priests, the Hotris, have likewise to recite many 


1 Bea Appandix VILL 
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of the hymns of the Rig-veda during the performance 
of the sacrifice. But there is no collection giving 
these hymns in the order in which they have to be 
recited by the Hotri priests. Such a collection would 
have been analogous to the hymn-booka of the labour- 
ing and the singing priests, while the collection of the 
Rig-veda hymns, as we possess it, ia really an his- 
torical collection, carried out in common, ag we saw, 
by a number of Brahmanic families, and by itself 
utterly useless for sacrificial purposes. 


The Hrihmana of the Eig-veda, 

Tt seems that the Hotri priests, the reciters, were 
the most highly eductted Brihmans. It was their 
duty not only to know the whole of the hymna of 
the Rig-veda by heart, and to learn to pronounce 
them with the greatest accuracy, but likewise to 
learn from their Brihmanas at what part of the 
sacrifice certain hymns and portions of hymns had 
to be recited. We still possess two of these Brah- 
manas, intended for the use of the reciting priests, 

(1) The Aitareya-brihmana, belonging, according to 
Satyavrata, to the Sikha of the Sikalag, 

(2) The Kaushitaki-brihmana, alao called the 
Sankhiyana-brihmana, 

If, according to the indications contained in these 
Brihmanas, the hymns and verses to be recited by 
the Hotr? priests had been collected and arranged 
according to the order of the different sacrificea, we 
should then have had a Rig-veda-sambité on a level 
with the Sambhitihe of tha other Vedas, As it is, the 
Rig-veda-samhi stands by itself. It had a different, 
not & purely priestly origin, and, so far as we can 
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judge at present, it was anterior, uot poaterior, to the 
Brihmana period. 
The true Vedn. 

What is the reault of all this? It is this, that we 
really possess one collection only of ancient hymns 
which by itself represents the earliest period of Indian 
language, mythology, and religion. This ia called the 
Rig-veda-aamhbiti, and can alone ba spoken of aa the 
true Voda. 

Between the period represented by these hymna, 
the duration of which may have been many cen- 
turies, and the period which gave rise to the prose 
works called Brihmanaa, there is a complete break. 
How it came about we cannot tell, but it is a fact 
that the anthora of the Brihmanas bad completely 
lost the true meaning of the Vedic hymna. Their 
interpretations, or rather misinterpretations, of these 
ancient hymns are perfectly astounding. Their one 
iden is the sacrifice, which had assumed such pro- 
portions, and had been elaborated with such hair- 
aplitting minuteneza that we may well understand 
how the Brahmans had no thoughts left for anything 
else. The hymns had become in time a merely subor- 
dinate portion of the sacrifices. The proper position 
of a log of wood or of a blade of grasa round the 
sacrificial fire, seemed of more consequence than the 
expressions of gratitude, the prayara for forgiveness 
of sin, or the praises of the mighty deeds of the gods 
contained in the hymns of their ancestors. 


The Brihmanas of the Brihmana, 
I think, therefore, that we may spaak of a period 
of Brihmanas following on the period of the hymns 
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and the very name of Brihmana period would fully 
characterise it. The name Brahmana has nothing to 
do with brahman, in the special sense of prayer, 
or sacrificial formula and ceremony. These are not 
the principal or exclusive objects of the Brihmanas. 
The name Erihmana was derived either from brah- 
man, neuter, meaning the clergy or priesthood, just 
as kshatram means the nobility, or directly fror 
brahman, nom. brahmd, maasc., the priest, and 
more especially the superintending priest. For it 
should be remembered that, in addition to the three 
classes of prieata whom I mentioned before, the 
labouring, the singing, and the reciting priests, there 
was @ fourth class who had to watch the progreas of 
the sacrifice and see that all was done and spoken and 
sung correctly and in proper order. For that purpose 
the priests who performed the office of the Brahman 
had to be acquainted with the other Vedas also, and 
especially with the rules laid down in the works 
which were called Brihmanas. These Brihmanas 
could hardly have been so called except because 
they were the booka of the Brahman, neut., the 
clergy in general, or of the Brahman, mase, the 
auperintending priest. Briahmama, the Brahman, is | 
a derivative of brahman, masc. 

We possess at present a limited number of these 
Brahmanas only, but the number of Brahmanas 
quoted is very large. We also know of numerous 
schools who followed the same Brihmana, though 
with slight variations—variations which may seem 
small to ua, but which seemed very important in 
the eyes of the Vedic priesthood. That there were 
ancient and modern Brihmanas we know from un- 
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impeachable authorities of the fourth cantury 4.0., 
for instance, the great grammarian, Panini. We saw 
before how the separation of the hymns from the 
Brahmanas, a work ascribed to VAgiavelkya, led to 
the introduction of a new Erdhmana for the Yagu- 
vols, viz. the Sotapatha-brihmana, and this very 
Brihmana, ascribed to Yiigiavalkya, ia reckoned 
among those which were not old". 


Lifes during the Vedio Period. 


It ought not to be aupposed, however, that what we 
eall the Brdhmana period represents to ua the whole of 
the intellectual, or even of the religious life of India. 
Tt would be fearfal to think that milliona of people 
should for generations have fed on such stutf as we 
find in the Erfilbmavas, and on nothing else. <All we 
cun say is that these Brihmanas represent to us the 
ouly pillars loft standing in a vast field of ruine, but 
that they necd not have been the pillars of the only 
temples which once stood there. Besides, every tample 
presupposes a vast surrounding of busy life, without 
which a priesthood would find itself stranded high 
aul dry. 

Even in the hymns of the Rig-veda we find o great 
deal more than merely religious sentiments. We find 
in them traces of a bay life in all ite phases, pence 
and war, study and trade. Thos we read in hymn IX. 
112: 

Poom on Trades and Professions. 

' Different indeed are our desires, different the works 

of men. The carpenter looks for something that ie 


' Pin. DV. 8, 108, wirtt., IV. 2,08. vairdd. History gf noid Seni 
Livatine, p. BE. 
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broken, the leach for something that is sprained, the 
priest for one who offers oblations....The smith with 
his dry sticks, with his wings of birds (in place of 
bellows), and his stones (anvil), looka day after day for 
a man who possesses pold,... Iam a poet, my father 
is a leach, my mother works the mill; with different 
desires, all atriving for areal, we ore as if running 
after cows". 


Poom of the Gambler. 


The next hymn, if hymn it ean be called, contains 
the lamentations of a gambler, That gambling is not 
a modern invention, but one of the oldest, one of the 
most universal vices of the human race, has been 
clearly proved, not only from ancient literature, but 
likewise from the study of the enatome of uneivilised 
races. Still it is startling when we meet in this 
poem, not only with dice and public gambling places, 
but with all the miseries entailed on wife and mother 
and brothers by the reckleasness of a gambler, Some 
people who know all about primitive socicty declare 
without hesitation that such verses cannot be genuine. 
If they would prove it, we should feel most grateful. 
Aa it is, we must simply take note of them; we must 
live and learn. 


' 4 Nindnim vai u nak dhiyak vi votini ganindm : 
takshil rishtim rotim bhishak brah aunvdntam Lihat . 
Giratibhis dehodhibhit parnébhth ea andnim 
kirmanris damabhia dyibhit hirazynvuntam ives. .. 
Karts abdim tatih bhishik upalapenkehiat noni ; 
niinddhiyos wneuydivak dno gh Ein iva tosthin*, 
Rigveda IX. 112, 1-8. 
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a. O4, 


1. These dice that have grown in the air on the 
preat (Vibhidaka) tree, drive ma wild when they 
roll about on the board. This Vibhidaka seema 
to me intoxicating like a draught of Suma, that haa 
grown on mount Mugitvat. 

2, She (my wife) never troubled or chid me, she 
was kind to me and to my friends. But I, for the 
sake of these only-beloved dice, have spurned my 
devoted wife. 

3. My mother-in-law hates me, my wile avoids me, 
the miserable finds no one to pity him; nor do I see 
what is the use of a gambler, as little as of an old horse, 
offered for sale, 

4, Others pet his wife, while his war-horse, the 
dice, thirsts for booty. Father, mother, and brothers 
eny of him, ‘We do not know him, lead him away 
bound.’ 

4, And when I think that I shall not play with them 
again, then I am left by my friends who run away. 
But when the brown dice are thrown down and utter 
apeech, then L rush to their rendezvous, like a love- 
sick maiden 

6. The gambler goes to the assembly, his body 
plowing, asking, Shall I win? Alas, the dice cross 
his desire, handing over to his opponent all that ha 
has made. 

7. These dice hook, prick, undo, burn, and inflame, 
After giving childish playthings they ruin the winner; 
yet to the gambler they are all-covered with honey. 

8. Their company of fifty-three plays about, like 
the bright Savitri, whose laws are never broken. 
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They do not bend before the anger of the mighty, even 
the king bends down before them, 

9. They roll down, they jump up; though having 
no hands themselves, they resist him who has hands. 
These playing! coals, though cold, when thrown on 
the board, burn the heart through and through. 

10, The wife of the gambler mourns forlorn, so does 
the mother of tha son who is gone away, she knowg 
not whither. In debt, trembling, longing for monuy, 
the gambler goes to the house of others by night. 

11. It grieves the gambler when he sees his wife, 
and the wives of others and their well-ordered house. 
Tn the fore-noon he has harneseed hia brown horses (the 
dice); and when the fire is out, the wretch sinks down. 

12. He who is the general of your large company, 
the king of the troop, the first, to him I stretch forth 
my ten fingera to swear,—I do not refuse my stake,— 
I now epeak the trath : 

13. ‘Do not play with dice, plough thy field, enjoy 
what thou hast, conaider it much. There are thy 
cows, O gambler, there thy wife—this is what the 
neble Savite: has told me. 

14. ‘Make (other) friends, O dice, hay mercy on us, 
do not bewiteh us with powerful ench atment. May 
your wrath abate, and your cnimity; Jet some one clae 
be held in the snare of the brown dise, 


Indepondent Speculation, 

In the Brihmanaa, particularly in the legends seat- 
tered about in them, we got many a glimpse of active 
life, and we sev at all events that the Mrihmans did 
not constitute the whole of India. On the eoutrary, 

' Read divyiis for divyaa. 
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the nobility, though willing to work together with 
the pricsts, had evidently opened for themselves new 
avenues of thought, and begun to assert great inde- 
pendenee in religious speculation, while among some 
of the Brihmans also a desire seems to have arisen 
to be fread from the tedious routine of their life, and 
to retire into the forest for silent contemplation. It 
is curious that in both directions the Brahmanie 
system should have yielded so readily. People who 
hall dene their duty as students and as married men, 
wore allowed to retire into the forest, free from nearly 
all religious restrietions, and to meditate thera with 
perfect freedom on the highest problems of life. In 
these philosophical meditation princes and noblemen 
took an active part, and we hear of kings instructing 
the wiscet among the Brahmans in the knowledge of 
the Highest Self. 


Aranyakas and Wpanishods. 


All these later phasea of life are reflected in the 
Brilmanes, and particularly in the latest portions 
of them, the so-callol Aranyakas and Upanishads. 
Aravyaka means « forest-book, Upanishad! a 
sitting down gt the fect of a teacher to listen to his 
instruction *, 


' Roe Upanishads, translated hy 3. 2. in & BE, vol. L pp lex 
7We heave far the Rig- vada, 
the Altareviediravyaka, with an Upanishui, 
tel the Rawshttaki-diecasyaka, with an Tpnnishad 
for the Taiktiri va, 
thie Tatthiziya-leuyaka, with an Upantahad ; 
for the Vigasanoey ins, 
the Lreihad-inimyuka, with an Upaniahad ; 
for the Ke anidlogis, 
the AMinlogea-upitnishad, following the Monira-brihenn, 
The owmber of independent Upanighuds ia vory larse. Soo M. M., 
Sacral Rooks of the Bost, vol i. p. evil. 
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Duration of Brihmaia Period, 


How long that Brihmana period lasted, how long 
it took to elaborate the stupendous system of sacri- 
ficial rules, and afterwards the lofty speculations of 
the Aranyakas and Upanishads, which in their turn 
‘may be said to have neutralised and superseded all 
sacrifices, we can only gueas.. If we allowed ourselves 
to be guided by the large number of ancient and 
modern authorities quoted in the Erihmanas, and by 
the long lists of successive teachers preserved in 
different schools, we should say that three or four 
centuries would hardly suffices for the whole of the 
Brihmana period. But ancient Indian chronology is 
built up on ever so many ifs, and against an uncom- 
promising seepticiam our argumenta would prove of 
little avail. 


The Atharve-vedns. 


Before we proceed, however, to a consideration of 
these chronological queationa, I have still a few words 
to say about thé fourth so-called Veda, the Atharva- 
veda. 

The Atharva-veda possessea a Samhita or collection 
of verses, a Brdhmana, and Sittras, fiko the other 
Vedas. But it is difficult as yet to say what special 
purpose thia Veda was intended to serve. Some native 
authorities maintain that the Atharya-veda was meant 
specially for the superintending priest, the Hrahman, 
and was therefore called Erabma-veda ; but there is 
nothing to confirm this view. It seems a mere guess 
that, because there are feur classea of priests and four 
Vedas, therefure the fourth Veda must have belonged 


2) a 
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to the fourth clasa of priests, So far as we know at 
present, hymne from the Atharva-veda were uatd for 
domestic ceremonies, at the celebration of the birth of 
children. at weddings, funerala, and likewiee at the 


coronation of kinga, Many of ita verses are simply * 


taken from the Rig-veda; the rest, and thoge the most 
interesting, contain all kinds of impreestions, bless- 
ings, charma, formulas to drive away diseases, prayers 
for succesa on journeys or in gambling, and lines for 
conjuring, often quite unintelligible. Supposing that 
theae verses had been in uae among the people, they 
would allow us an insight into their more homely 
thoughts, and deserve therefore to be studied more 
earvfully than they have hitherto been. Some native 
authorities stoutly refuse to recognise the Atharva aa a 
real Veda, others defend ita authority with equal zeal. 
The old name of the Atharva-veda is Atharvingirasn, 
which would seem to indicate that the families of the 
Atbarvans and the Angiras, or the Atharvingiras, were 
the original collectors or poaseadora of this Veda. 

We posacas the text of the Atharva-veda as handed 
down in two schools, the Saunakas and the Paippa- 
lides ; but there is as yet no really critical edition 
of the text. I commentary lately discovered in India 
has not yet been published. 

In our next lecture I shall try to explain to you 
how it ia possible to assign certain datea to thia large 
mass of Vedic lite ature which has come down to ua, 
partly by oral tradition, partly in MSS. If you con- 
sider that most of these MSS. do not go back beyond 
the fifieenth century, you will understand that it is 
no easy undertaking to throw a bridge from the 
fifteenth century A.p, to the fifteenth century 3B. 0. 


ee 
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Still the attempt must be made, for unless an histo- 
Tieal date can be assigned to these relica of an ancient 
world, they would dwindle down in the eyes of the 
historian to mere curiosities. They would lose what 
alone makea them worthy of serious study, their 
historical character. 


LECTURE V. 
AGE OF THE VEDA. 


Aocnrate knowledge of the Vein necensory for a etudy of 
Physical Eoligion. 


HE survey of the Vedic literatura which I on- 
deavoured to place before you in my last lecture, 
may seem to have oeeupied a great deal of our time. 
But for studies guch aa we are engaged in, it ia abso- 
lutely necessary to make our foundation sure. It 
really makes obe shiver if one seca how the Veda is 
apoken of by some very eminent writera, in their 
treatises on the origin of mythology and religion. 
First of all, I hope I shall not hear the Veda any 
longer spoken of aa the Veodsa. As I explained to 
you before, Veda meanas knowledge, and is derived 
from the root vid, to sea, which we have in Latin 
videre, Tho vowel in Veda is a diphthong, consisting 
ofa+i. This a+ i is pronounced in Sanskrit like 
ai in aid, and should properly be written 4 It is the 
aame diphthong which in Greek is represented by 
o+i, a8 in ofa, I know, which stands for Fofia, 
Secondly, though Veda anda in a, it is not a feminine 
in Sanskrit, but a masculine, and I hope that French 
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and German writers more particularly will no longer 
sped: of the Veda as she. 

It is not to be expected that every student of, the 
science of mythology and religion should read the 
Veda in the original. But it is ecasential that they 
should know more than the name; that they should 
have a clear ides what the Vedie literature consists 
of, how it arose, when it arose, where it arose, how it 
was handed down, when it was consigned to writing, 
how it is to be interpreted, and what is the reason 
why so much of it is still doubtful anc unintelligible, 
and why scholars ao frequently differ in their transla- 
tions of diffienlt passages. No knowledge is better 
than knowledge that cannot give an account of itself, 
and I do not think that a scholarlike study of Phy- 
sical Religion would be possible without a clear and 
accurate conception of what the Veda is, which has 
been truly called the Bible of Physical Religion. 


How to fix the Date of the Veda, 


As yet the whole of the Vedio literature, auch as I 
described it to you, hangs,so toray,in the air. There 
was a time, not very long ago, when the whole of 
Sanskrit literature, the Veda included, was repre- 
sonted as a forgery of the Brihmans, It seemed too 
bad to be true that tho language of India should ba 
as perfect as Greek, and that the mythology of Greece 
should have the same roots as the mythology of India. 
And though this cncompromising scepticism finds but 
few representatives at present, Sanskrit is still looked 
npon as an unwelcome guest by many classical 
scholars, and anything that can be said against it, 
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is weleomed by all who dislike the trouble of learning 
a new language. 


Arran immigration into India. 


Not long ago my friend, Professor Sayce, stated 
as the result cf his Babylonian researches, that the 
migration of the Aryas towards India could not have 
taken place before about 600 or 7008.6. Now consider 
what a complete upheaval of all our ideas on the 
ancient history of the Aryas in general, and more 
eapecially on the growth of religious thought in India, 
would be caused if thia discovery could be maintained. 
Between the migration of the into the land of 
the Seven Rivers and the composition of hymns, 
wddresaed to the rivers of the Penjib, and containing 
allusions even to the Ganges, some time must have 
elapsed. We have then to find room for successive 


generations of Vedie poeta and Vedie princes, for re- 


peated collections of ancient hymna, for a period filled 
by the composition of the Brihmanaa, written in prose 
and in a dialect different from that of the hymna, and 
lastly for the rise of that philosophical literature 
which we finalin the Upanishads. If this Upanishad 
literature is, as I have tried to show, presupposed by 
Buddhism, and if Buddha lived about 500 5..0., what 
becomes of the first immigration of the Aryas into 
India about 600 or 700 8.0.7 | 


Bindbu, cotten, mentioned 2000 B.C. 


But while Professor Sayee has given us no argu- 
ments in support of this very recent date assigned 
by him to the first appearance of Aryaz in India, he 
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haa placed at our disposal some facta which, if trua, 
would seam to prove that Sanskrit must have been 
the language of India at least 3000 B. o, 

We are told! that ‘in the copy of an old list of 
clothing one article is mentioned which has to be pro- 
nounced sindhu in Assyro-Babylonian, and haa the 
two ideographs “cloth+ vegetable fibre." The copy 
of the list now extant was made for the library of 
Assur-bani-pal, but the original Babylonian tablet 
was of a much earlier date, possibly as carly as the 
age of Khammuragas, say about 3000 5.c., though 


‘this is not quite certain.’ 


If we trust to these facta, and if, as Professor Sayce 
augpesta, this vegetable fibre was cotton, and was 
called sindhu by the Babylonians, because it came 
from the river Sindhu, ie. from India, this would 
prove the presence of Sanskrit-apoaking Aryas in 
India about at least 3000 B. c. 

Professor Sayoe further identifies the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian word sindhu with the Greek etidy, which 
oeeura in Homer, and he thinks that the Hebrew 
sitin, a linen shirt, mentioned in Isaish ii. 26, was 
borrowed from Greek. I confess I see no similarity, 
whether in form or meaning, between the Hebrew 
sittin and the Greek ouwidr, particu/arly as we have 
in Arabic the word sitin, meaning a covering in 
general. But if, as he argues, the Phenicians brought 
thia word from the Sindhu, the Indus, and if both the 
Greeks and the Babylonians borrowed that word from 
the Phenicians, the presence of Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryas on the shores of the Indus would go back to a 


1 Hibbert Lectures, tyr Sayoe, p. 188. 
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far more distant antiquity than we hitherto ventured 
to assign to it. 

Tt should likewise be considered that cotton ix not 
yot mentioned in the Vedic hymna, nor in the ancient 
Hrihmanas. It appears for the first time in the 
Stitras (Aeval. Sraute Sitra, IX. 4) as the name of a 
dress made of karpisa, cotton. The other names, 
piku, pikula, and tila are certainly post-Vedic. 
However, a cloth made of vegetable substances need 
not necezaarily be cotton. It may have been valka, 
the bark of certain trees, which was used from a very 
early time in India for making cloth, while in the 
Veda wool is the principal material used for weaving *. 

This discrepancy between two such dates as 600 B.0. 
and 3000 n.c, as the time of the migration of the 
Vedic Aryas into India, will show at all eventa how 
necessary it is to defend every approach to the for- 
tress of Vedic chronology, and how essential for our 
own purposes, to settle once for all the true antiquity 
and the really historical character of the Veda. 

There are but few chronological sheet-anchora which 
hold the ancient history of India, and we must try to 
fasten the flotting literature of the Veda to one of 
them, aa firmly and securely sa -we can, In order to 
do that I must, however, firat say a few words more 
on another class of literary compositions which form 
the last products of the Vedic age, and which will have 
to serve as our haw:era to connect the ancient history 
of India with the terra jirma of Greek chronology. 


The Sutras. 
If you could read some of the Erihmanas, which I 
' Hee Appendix DX, 
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deseribed to you in my last lecture, you would ensily 
understand why, even for the purposes for which they 
were principally intended, they proved in the long run 
utterly useless. I defy any ona to learn the correct 
performance of a Vedie aacrifice from these treatises. 
This oxplaina the rise of a new kind of literature, 
in atyle the very opposite of the Bribmamas, in which 
the performance of the same sacrifices which we saw 
deseribed in the Brihmanas, is explained in the shortest 
and the most businesa-like manner. These works are 
called Siitra, which meana literally threads, Some 
passages occurring in the Brahmanas and containing 
short rules are called by the same name, and it is 
quite clear that these Silttras, though independent 
works, are entirely based on ancient Brihmanaa. 
Their style is almost crligmatical by its teraeness, 
their grammar retains bot few traces of the Vedic 
language, though Vedie irregularities are tolerated in 
them, while the language of the Brabmanas ia ‘still 
entirely Vedic, and contains many ancient forms, even 
such as do not occur in the Vedic hymna. 

The introduction of this new class of literature 
must have been the reanlt of some social or re- 
ligious change. The change from the careless dif- 
fuseness of the Brihmanaa to the atudied: brevity of 
the Sitras muat have had a definite purpose. 

I can think of two explanations only. If is just 
possible that a knowledge of the art of writing, which 
was unknown to the authors of the Brahmanas, 
may have reached India sooner than wa know, and 
that its inherent difficulties may have produced 
at first this almost lapidary style of. the Sttraa. 
What is against thia supposition is the non-ap- 
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pearance of any allusion to writing in. the Sitras 
themselves. 

We are therefore driven to the other explanation, 
that the Brahmans themselves could no longer trust 
to a traditional knowledge of the different sacrifioss ; 
that the fext of the Brihmanas, even if learnt by 
heart, was no longer found sufficient to enable priests 
to perform their respective duties correctly, and that 
therefore theae new practical manuala were com- 
posed, containing no useless speculations, but simply 
an outline of the duties of the three classes of priests, 
a thread of rules to be learnt by heart by the priests 
who had to perform the sacrifices. 

These Sitras are called Kalpa-stitras, and are’ 
divided into two classes, Srauta and SmdArta.: 
Srauta ig derived from sruti, hearing, which means 
revelation. Smirta is derived from smriti, memory, 
which means tradition. 

Each class of priests, the labouring, the singing, 
and the reciting priests, have their own Siitras, aa 
they had their own Brihmanas and Samhitiies. 

When this Sitra-style had once become. popular, 
other subjects aleo were treated in it. The rules of 
pronunciation for instance, which were at first taught 
in metrical form, as in the Rig-veda-pritisikhya, 
were afterwards reduced to the form of Sitras. Tha 
rules of metre also were composed in Siitras, and 
not only does the Sitra-style prevail in the great 
grammar ascribed to Panini, but the quotationa from 
earlier grammarians also seem to indicate that they 
were handed down in the same short, pithy sen- 
tences, 


[ee 
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The Three Literary Periods of the Vedic Age, 


We have now finished our survey of the ancient 
literature of India, as it passea through three distinet 
stages, each marked by ita own style. We saw Vedic 
Sanskrit at first in the metrieal hymns of the Rig- 
veda; we saw it afterwards in the diffuse prose of 
the Brihmanas, and we saw it last of all in the strait- 
jacket of the Sitras, 

We alzo saw that the Sitras presupposed the 
existence of the Brihmana literature, and that the 
Brihmana literature presupposed the existence of 
the hymns as collected in the Rig-veda-samhita. 

If now we ask how we can fix the date of these 
three periods, it is quite clear that we cannot hope 
to fix a terminua a quo. Whether the Vedic hymna 
were composed 1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 8000 years 
B.C, 00 power on earth will ever determina, 


Chronological Lrtiinws ad quest. 
The question then arises, can we fix on a terminus 
ad quent, can we determine the date of the last Vedic 
period, that of the Stttras, and then work our way 


back to the two preceding literary periods! 


Bandrecetins, diel 291 DB... 


I believe this is possible, You know that the 
#heet-anchor of ancient Indian chronology is the date - 
of the contemporary of Alexander the Great, Sandro- 
cottus, who is the Kandragupta of Indian history. 
You may also Know that this Sandrocottua, who died 
#01 5. 0., was the grandfather of Asoka, who reigned 
from 259 to 222 3.c., and whose inscriptions we 
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possess engraved on rocks and pillars in numerous 

in India, This Asoka tolerated, or oven ac- 
cepted the religion founded by Buddha, and lt was 
during his reign that the second great Buddhist 
Council was held at Pataliputra. 

On the strength of the information contained in 
the Buddhist Canon, as settled at the Council under 
Asoka, we are enabled to place the rise of Buddhism 
at about 600 n¢,, and the death of its founder at 
477 B. 0. 

These are datea aa certain in the eyes of the general 
historian as we can ever expect to extract from the 
extant literature of India. 


Budithism, a reaction ageiast the Vedic Religion. 


Now Buddhiam is not a completely new religion. 
On the contrary, it represents a reaction against some 
other already existing religion, and more particularly 
against some of the extravagant theories of . the 
Brihmans. In one sense it may really be said to 
he a practical carrying out of the thuories, proclaimed 
for the first time in the Aranyakas and Upanishads. 
While the Brihmans allowed members of the three 
upper castes te retire from the world sfter they had 
performed all the duties of their youth and manhood, 
the Buddhists allowed everybody to become a Bhik- 
alu, a mendicant, whether he had passed this previous 
apprenticeship or not. Again, while the Brihmans 
reserved the right of teaching to themselves, Buddha, 
who belonged to the caste of the nobles, claimed that 
right for himself, and for all who were ‘enlightened,’ 
le. buddha, These are two essential points of 
difference between Brihmans and Buddhists, and 
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erthodox Erihmans ¢onatantly harp on them as 
proving the heterodoxy of Buddha. 

But we can not only show that Buddhism was « 
kind of Protestantism, as compared with Erahmanism, 
we can point out also a number of words and thoughts, 
the growth of which we ean watch in the periods of 
Vedic literature, and which were taken over bodily by 
the Buddhists, though sometimes with a change of 


“meaning. 


The word Upanishad, 


For instance, the very name of Upanishad can 
have been formed and can have grown up towards 
the end of the Brihmana period only. Ita original 
meaning was a sitting (sad), below (ni), towards (upa) 
the teacher’, It became the recognised name of the 
attitude assumed by the pupil when listening to his 
teacher. It then was fixed as the name of the teach. 
ing itself, and at last conveyed the meaning of secret 


' doctrine (fdesa). In that sense which it had slowly 


acquired in the Brihmana and Siitra periods, we find 
it used again in the sacred canon of the Southern 


: Buddhists, who use upanis& in the sefise of secret 


and cause. The Northern Buddhists aleo knew the 
word upanishad*, We may safely conclude there- 
fore that this title and what it signified must have 
existed previous to the rise of Buddhism, that is, 
previous to 500 B.o. 


128, BE, vol i. p. bovis seg. In Pali ales the york upa-ni-sod 
occurs with reference to a king ond hia friends aooting themuulvun 
at the feet of n fancher, eo Mahivanas, p. 82; Childors, Put? Dic 
Hoary, i ¥. : 

* Vagrakiodika, § 16, p 35; § 24, p. 48. Thare it scoms te mean 
approach, comparison. 
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The word Bites. 

The same applies to the word Sitra. We do not 
know sxactly why Sitra should have become the 
name of those short sentences to which the scholastic 
knowledge of the Brahmans was finally reduced. 
But that word must have assumed the more general 
meaning of teaching or leason, before the Buddhista 
could have employed it aa they do, namely, aa the 
namée of the long sermons delivered by Buddha, and 
collected in one of the three divisions of their sacred 
canon, the Sutta-pifaka’, 

I could mention other words more or leas technical, 
which have their history in the Bribmanas and 
Sitreas, and which in that form and with that 
meaning which they had gradually assumed among 
the Brihmana of the Vedic period, were taken over 
by the Buddhista. But even these two words, 
Upanishad and Siitra, will auffies, for it ia beyond 
the limits of probability to suppose that auch tech- 
nical terms as these could have been formed twice 
and independently one from the other. They were 
formed by the Brahmans, and accepted by the 
Buddhists, though often with a slightly modified 
THGBTITET. 

Helation of Buddhism to Brihmaniam. 

Nor must we forget that thongh Buddhism, as a 
religious, social, and philosophical system, ia a re- 
action against Drihmaniem, there is an unbroken 
continuity between the. two. We could not under- 
stand the antagoniam between Buddhism and the 
ancient religion of India, unless the Vedic religior 


1 See Appendix X. 
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had first reached that artificial and corrupt stage in 
which we find it in the Bradhmanas. Buddha himaelf, * 
as represented to us in the canonical writings of the 
Buddhists, shows no hostility to the Brahmans in 
general, nor does he seem to have been fond of 
arguing against Brihmaniam. If the prevailing re- 
ligion of India at his time had consisted of the simple 
Vedic hymna only, Buddha's position would become 
quite unintelligible. He does not argue against the 
Vedic gods. He tolerates them in that subordinate 
capacity in which they were tolerated by the authors 
of the Upanishads, after they had discovered the 
higher truth of Erahman, and the identity of their 
own self with the Highest Self, the Paramdtman, 
What he attacks is the Brahmanic sacrifice, aa it had 
been developed in the Brihmanas, the privileges arro- 
gated to their caate by the Brihmans, and the claim 
of a divine revelation set up for the Veda, particu- 
larly for the Brihmanas. It is curious to see how 
a modern reformer, Dayinanda Sarasvati, takea a 
very similar position. He admits the hymna of the 
Veda as divinely inspired, but he insists on the Brih- 
marisa being the works of men. 

Tf then the very origin of the Buddhistie reform in 
India, would be unintelligible without the latest 
of the Vedic religion, if Upanishads and Siitras must 
havé exiated, if the word Upanishad must have come 
to mean secret doctrine, before it eould be used in the 
sense of secret and cause, as it is in Buddhism, and if 
the word Siitra must have assumed the general mean- 
ing of teaching, before it could have bean applied to 
Buddha's sermons, we have found a terminus ad quem 
for our Vedic literature. It must have reached its 
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final shape before the birth of Buddha, that is about 
‘600 4.0. Before that date we must make room for 
three whole periods of literature, each iia ae 
the other. 

Constructive Chronology. 

Here, no. doubt, our chronology becomes purely con- 
atructive. We can no longer build on solid rock, but 
must be satisfied to erect our chronological stracture, 
like the palaces of Venice, on piles carefully driven 
into the shifting sands of historical tradition. If then 
we place the rise of Buddhism between 500 and 600 
nC, and assign provisionally 200 years to the Sittra 
period, and another 200 years to the Brihmana period, 
we should arrive at about 1000 n. 0. aa the date when 
the collection of the ten books of the ancient hymns 
inust have taken place. How iong a time it took for 
these hymns, some of them very ancient, some of them 
very modern in character, to grow up, we shail never 
Le able to determine. Some scholars postulate 500, 
others 1000 or even 2000 years. These are all vague 
guesses, and cannot be anything else. To us it suffices 
that the Erihmanas presuppose the Rig-veda as we 
have it, inclu ‘ing even such very late hymna as the 
Valakhilyss in the cighth Mandala. It ia possible 
thet further critical researches may enable us to dia- 
tinguish between the present collection of hymns and 
an older one on which our Rig-veda waa founded. 
But even our Rig veda, such aa it is, with every 
Mandala and every hymn, with every verse and every 
word counted, must have existed, so far as we know 
at present, about 1000 8. ¢., and that-ia more than can 
be said of amy work of any other Aryan literature. 

We have thus thrown our bridge from our own 
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MSS., aay 1000 a.D., to the first arch, represented by 
the collected Vedic bymns in 1000 5.0. It is a bridge 
that requires careful testing. But I can honestly aay 
I eea no flaw in our chronological argument, and we 
must leave it aa itis, for the present. But I should 
not be honest towards myself or towards othera, if I 
did not state at the same time that there are hymns 
in the Rig-veda which make me shiver when I am 
asked to look upoh them as representing the thoughts 
and language of our humanity three thousand years 
ago, And yet, how to find a loophole through which 
what we should consider modern hymns might have 
crept into the collection of older hymns, I cannot tell. 
I have tried my beat to find it, but I have not sue- 
ceeded. Perhaps we shall have to confess that, after 
all, our ideas of what human beings in India ought to 
have thought 3000 years ago, are evolved from our 
inner consciousness, and that we must learn to digest 
facta, though thay do not agree with our tastes and 
our preconceived ideas '. 


Character of the Veda. 
I should like now to give you an ide s of what tho 
general character of the Vedic hymna in, such aa we 
find them collected in the Rig-veda-camhita, and 
commented upon in the Brihmanas, in the Priti- 
aikhyas, in the Nirukta, and later works. But this 
is extremely difficult, partly on arcount of the long 
period of time during which these hymns were com- 
posed, partly on account of the different families or 
localities where they were collected. 


1 Son Appendix XT. 
(3) H 
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Himplicity of Vedic Hymus, 


The Vedie hymns have often been characterised as 
very simple and primitive. It may be that this simple 
and primitive character of the Vedic hymns has some- 
times been exaggerated, not so much by Vedic scholars 
as by outsiders, who were led to imagine that what 
was called simple and primitive meant really what 
psychologists imagine to have been the very first 
manifestations of human thought and language. They 
thought that the Veda would give them what Adam 


aaid to Eve, or, aa we should say now, what the firat. 


anthropoid ape confided to his mate, when his self- 
honsaciousness had bean roused for the firat time, on 
his discovering that he differed from other apes by the 
absence of a tail, or when he sighed over the pre 
mature falling off of his hair, which left him at laat 
hairless and naked, as the firat Homo sapiens. These 
expectations have, no doubt, been disappointed hy 
the publication of the Rig-veda. But the reaction 
that set in has gone much too far. We are now told 
that there is nothing simple and primitive in the 
Vedic hymns nay, that these verses are no more than 
the fabrications of pricsta who wished to accompany 
certain acts of their complicated sacrifices with sacred 
hymns, 

Let us consider each of these objections by itself. 
Tf one ¢lasa of scholars maintain that they find 
nothing simple or primitive in tho Veda, they ought 
to tell us, firat of all, what they mean by simple and 
primitive. Surely we may call primitive what re- 
quirea no antecedents, and simple whet is natural. 
intelligible, and requires, no explanation. Of such 
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thoughts I still maintain, as strongly aa ever, that we 
find more in the Rig-veda than in any other book, 
Aryan or Semitic. 

I call many of the hymns addressed to the Dawn, 
the Sun, the Sky, the Fire, the Waters and Rivers, per- 
fectly simple. If Devas or so-called gods had once 
been recognised,—and this, as language teaches us, 
must have been the case before the as separated,— 
we require no explanation why human beings should 
have addressed the sun in the morning and evening, 
asking him to bring light and warmth,on which their 
very life depended, deprecating hia scorching rays, 
which might destroy their harveat and kill their 
eattle, and imploring him to return when he had 
vanished for a time, and had left them helpless in 
cold and darkness, The phases of the moon, too, 
might well excite in an observant mind thoughts fit 
for expression, particularly as we know that it was 
the moon who firat helped men to reckon time, with- 
out which no well-regulated social life waa possible. 
Lastly, the return of the seasons and the year would 
likewise turn the thoughts of hushandmen, hunters, 
or sailors to powers above them who controlled their 
life and its occupations, but who themselves could not 
be controlled either by foree or cunning, though they, 
like animals or men, might be softened, they thought, 
by kind words and kind deeds, 

Nor could the profound and upvarying order that 
pervades and sustains the whole of nature, escape even 
the most careless observers. It was perceived by the 
Vedic poets in the return of day and night, in the 
changes of the moon, the seasons,and the years. They 
ealled that order Rita, and they yon began to look 

; marae 
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upon their gods as the guardians of that order (rita- 
pa), while they suspected in storms and floods and 
other convuleions of nature the working of powers 
opposed to their gods. The order of nature and belief 
in their gods were so intimately connected in the 
minda of the early poets that one of them said (Ry. L 
102, 2),‘Sun and moon move in regular succession, in 
order that we may see and believe.’ 


Moral Elements. 


The moral relation between men and the Devas or 
goda was also in its origin of the simplest character. 
We meet in the Vedic hymns with such homely 
phrases, addressed to their gods, as ‘If you give me 
this, I shall give you that,’ or,‘ As you have given me 
this, I shall give you that.” This was a mere barter 
as yet between men and gods, and yet the former 
sentiment might grow in time into a prayer, the latter 
into a thank-offering. Sometimea the poet expostu- 
lates with the gods, and tells them that ‘if he were as 
rich as they are, he would not allow his worshippers 
to go begging.’ 

Burely, ne hing can be more simple and more 
natural than all this, provided always that we are 
dealing with men who had elaborated a perfect 
language, not with missing links between brute and 
man. 

Early Seorifces. 


Even when sacrificial offerings came in, the 
conaisted at first of nothing but some kinda of food 
relished by men themselves, such as water, milk, 
butter, oil, grains, and berries, prepared in different 
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ways as puddings, cakes, ete. Of sacrificial animals 
we find goats, sheep, oxen; for later and greater 
sacrifieea, horses and even men. There aro dark 
traditions of human saerifices, but in the recognised 
ceremonial of the Veda aman ia never killed. Incense 
alao ig mentioned, and in some sacrifices an intoxient- 
ing beverage, the Soma, is very prominent, and muat 
have been Enown before the Zoroastzians separated 
from the Vedic people, because it forms a very 
prominent feature in both religions. 


Childish Thoughts in the Veda. 


As to almost childish thoughta, surely they abound 
in the Veda. It is rather hard to have to pick out 
childish and absurd thoughts, in order to prove the 
primitive and unsophisticated character of the Veda. 
But if it must be done, it can be done. . The Vedie poota 
wonder again and again why a dark or a red cow 
ehould give white milk’, Can we imagine anything 
more primitive? Yet that thought is not peculiar to 
India, and some people might feel inclined to refer it 
to a period previous to the Aryan separation. There 
is @ common saying or riddle in Germ o, which you 
may hear repeated by children to the present day, 

“0 sagt mir doch, wio goht oe sn, 
Dee weiss dic Milch der rothen Kuh, 


‘Tall me how doce it happen 
That the milk of the red enw ia white" 


There is perhaps more excuse for their wondering 
at another miracle. In J. 68, 2, we read, ‘that men 
were pleased with the power of Agni, that he should 


Ry. L. 62, 9; Aufrecht, vol, ii, pref, p. xvii, 
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be born alive from a dry stick,’ &t it te vieve kratum 
guehanta sishkAt yit deva givéh ganishthah. 

Again, can anything be more primitive than the 
wonderment expressed by Vedie poeta, that the sun 
should not tamble down from the sky? Thua we 
-read, Rv. IV. 15, 5, 

‘Unsupported, not fastened, how does he (the aun) 
rising up, not fall down? 

Aniyatah dnibaddhak kathd aydim ny@i uttinéh 
diva padyate mé. 

Other nations have wondered why the ocean should 
receive all the rivera and yet never overflow (Eccles. i. 
7). The Vedie poet too discovers signa of the great 
might of what he calls the wisest Being, in that 

‘The bright inpouring rivers never fill the ocean 
with water’ (Rv. V. 85, 6). 

My object in quoting these passages is simply 
to show the loweat level of Vedie thought. In no 
other literature do we find a record of the world's real 

‘childhood to be compared with that of the Veda, It 
ig easy to call these utterances childish and absurd. 
They are childish and absurd. But if we want to 
study the ear’y childhood, if not the infancy, of the 
human race; if we think that there is aomething to 
be gained from that study, as there is from a study of 
the scattered boulders of unstratified rocks in geology, 
then even these childish sayings are welcome to the 
stude it of religion, welcome for the simple fact that, 
whatever their chronological age may be, they cannot 
easily be matched anywhere else, 


More exalted Ideas. 
Theae childish ideas, however, this simple wonder- 


he 
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ment at the commonest events in nature, soon led 
on to more exalted ideas, One poet aske (Rv. X. 
88, 18), 

‘How many fires are there, how many suns, how 
many dawns, and how many waters? I do not say 
this, O. fathers, to worry you; I ask you, O seera, that 
I may know it.’ 

Another says: 

‘What was the wood, and what was the tree from 
which they have cut out heaven and earth?’ 

(Rv. X. 31,7; 81,4.) Kim svit vénam kéA u adh 
veikehah Sse yitah dydvaprithivi nih-tatakshih. 

Or again, mks Bl, 2: 

‘What waa the stand on which he rested, which 
waa it and how, from whence the All-maker, the all- 
secing, created the earth and spread out the sky by 
his might 7’ 

Kim svit dsit adhishiidnam &rimbhanam katamét 
avit kathd &sit, ydtel bhiimim gandyan visvdkarmA 
vi dyim airnot mahing visvébakshaa, 

We see here how difficult. it would be to draw 
a line between what we call childishness and what we 
call wisdom from the mouths of babes, If it is true 
that al n'y a quiun pos du sublime du ridicule, it 
would seem to be equally true that i n'y a qu'un pas 
du ridicule au sublime. A childish question may 
call forth an answer full of profound wisdom. But to 
say that we look in vain for simple and primitive 
thoughta in the Veda ia to set up a atandard of 
simplicity and primitiveness that would apply to 
eave-dwellers rather and prehistoric monsters, and 
not to people who, as long as we know them, were in 
full possession of one of the most perfect of Aryan 
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languages. No doubt there are in the Veda thoughta 
and aentiments also that might have been uttered in 
the nineteenth century. But thia only serves to show 
how large a period is covered by those ancient hymns, 
and how many different minds are reflected in it. 


The Bacrificial Character of the Vedio Hyrmua. 


Another view of the Veda, first advaneed by 
Professor Ludwig, has of late been defended with 
oreat ingenuity by a French scholar, M. Bergaigne, a 
man whose death has been a serious loss to our 
studies. He held that all, or nearly all the Vedie 
hymns, were modern, artificial, and chiefly composed 
for the sake of the sacrifice, Other scholars have 
followed his lead, till at last it has almost become a 
new doctrine that everywhere in the world sacrifice 
preceded sacred poetry. Here again we find truth 
and untruth strangely mixed together. 

It ia well known that in several cases verses con- 
tained in hymns, totally unconnected with the 
sacrifice, were slightly changed in order to adept 
them to the requirements of the sacrificial ceremonial. 
The first verse, for instance, of the dialogue between 
Yama and Yami (Ry. X. 10, 1), is 

6 sit sikhiyamn sakbyd vovrityim, 
“May I bring near the friend by friendship." 
In the SAma-veda, X. 340, the same verse appears as 
fi tva sikhiyoh sakhyi vavrityua, 
"May the friends bring thea near by friendship,’ 
that is,‘Moy the priesta bring the god to the sacrifice,’ 


jay Von Behrooder, Indie Literatur, p. 168; Apest, Paribh, Sitra 
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That many Vedic hymns, however, contain allusions 
to what may be called sacrificial enstoms, no one who 
has ever looked into the Veda can deny. Bome of 
the hymna, and generally those whieh for other 
reasona aleo would be treated as comparatively late, 
presuppose what we should call a highly developed 
system of sacrificial technicalities. The distinction, 
for instance, between a verse (rit), and a song 
(siman), and a sacrificial formula (yagus), the dis- 
tinction on which, as we saw, resta the division of the 
Veda into Rig-veda, Siima-veda, and Yagur-veda, is- 
found in one of the hymna, X. 90, and there only. 
But curiously enough, this very hymn is one of thore 
that occur at the end of an Anuvdka, and containg 
several other indications of its relatively modern 
character. Many similar passages, full of sacrificial 
technicalitics, have been pointed out! in the Rig-veda, 
and they certainly show that when these passages 
were composed, the sacrifice in India had already 
aasnmed what secma to us a very advanced, or, if you 
like, a very degraded and artificial character. 

But there are other passages also where the poet 
anys, ‘ Whosoever sacrifices to Agni with a stick of 
wood, with o libation, with a bundle of herbs, or with 
an inclination of his head,’ he will be blessed with 
many blessings (Rv. VIL 19,5; 102, 19). 

This whole question, so hotly discussed of late, 
whether sacrifice comes firat or prayer, whather the 
Vedic poets waited till the ceremonial waa fully 


1Tha most complete eallection of sacrificial terme ocoorring in 
the hymna of the Rig-veda may be found in Ludwig's Iva Manira- 
fitterater, 1878, pp. $63-415, Borgaigne’s Religie Fidiges appeared 
from 1678 to 1833, 
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developed before they invoked the Dawn, and the 
Sun, and the Storma to bless them, or whether, on 
the contrary, their spontaneous prayera suggested the 
performance of sacrificial acta, repeated at certain 
times of the day, of the month, of the year, is im- 
possible to solve, because, as it seems to me, it is 
wrongly put. 

‘ Sacrifica,’ as Grimm remarked long ago,“ is only 
a prayer offered with gifts! We nowhere hear of 
a mute sacrifice. What we call eacrifice, the ancients 
ealled simply karma, an act. Now in one sense 
aaimple prayer, preceded by a washing of the handa, 
or accompanied by an inclination of the head, may be 
called a karma, an act’, On the other hand, a man 
who in lighting the fire on the hearth or in putting 
one log on the smouldering ashes, bows his head 
(mamas), raisea his arms (uttanahastsk, Rv. VI. 
16, 46), and uttera the name of Agni with some 
kind epithets (yagus), may be said to have addressed 
a hymn of praise to the god of fire. Prayer and 
sacrifice may have been originally inseparable, but in 
human nature I should say thet prayer comes always 
first, sacrifice second, 

That the idea of sacrifice did not exist at a very 
early period, we may gather from the fact that in the 
common dictionary of the Aryan nations there is no 
word for it, while Sanskrit and Zend have not only 
the aame name for sacrifice, but share together a great 
many words which refer to minute technicalities of 
the ancient ceremonial. 


* Kalpa, aot, in the plural, ooours Ry. TX. 9, 7. 
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Fag, to sacrifice, 

The usual word for ascrificing in Sanskrit is VAG, 
Zeid yaz, from which yagiia, sacrifico, yag-us, 
sacrificial formula, yagami, I aaerifice, yigya, to be 
worshipped. This yagya has been compared with 
Greek dyios, sacred, though this is not certain!. Why 
yag should have taken that meaning of sacrificing, 
or giving to the gods, we cannot tell*, for it is 
impossible to trace that root back to any other root of 
a more general meaning. 


Hu, to sacrifice. 


Another Sanékrit root which has frequently to be 
translated by sacrificing is HU. In this case we can 
clearly see the original intention of the root. It meant 
to pour out, and was chiefly applied to the act of 
throwing barley and oil and other substances into 
the fire®. It afterwards took a more general meaning, 
not so general, however, aa to be applicable to animal 
sacrifices, From it we hare in Sanskrit havia, 
havya, sacrifice, &-hava, a jug, guht, a ‘spoon, 
ho-tri, priest, homa and Ahuti, libation. In Greek 
xv or xe* means simply to pour out, xtra, an earthen- 
ware pot‘ Qtew, to sacrifice, might phonetically 

1 The Greek dyor or dyos doos not mean sacrifico, but rather ax- 
Pintion. It cannot be the Sk. Agaa, beoause in Greek the a is short. 

* Sangkrit theologians connect yay with tyag, to give up, to leave, 
but there is mo “ey forthis, Comparative philologists used to 
Place Hae *) worhip, py es aide oat a6; sesigzing . bh fbhiy 
and or ti) a prepoal origin, A pure hyputhors, 
arn Ah long been surrendered, 

® Al-Birdnl, fi. p. 96. 

* Aufresht in nin giv. p. 208, ‘Thi reet hu, to 

ur qué, existe aleo in the Latin jij ie tog, de in pasa 

Which Paulus, Epil. p. 60, explains rightly aa ived a fun- 
dando, Puttlis, in the sense of fulile, may have been sonesived sither 
iia man Whe always pours forth, or as a vessel, leaky, not holding 
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be traced back to the same source, but its meanings 
cause difficulty. 
Sacrificial Terms. 


A third word for sacrifice in Sanskrit is adhvara, 
which is generally, though I doubt whether correctly, 
explained as a compound of the negative a amid 
dhvara, flaw. From it, adhvaryu, the name of the 
officiating priest. 

Streas is frequently laid on the sacrificial offering 
being without a flaw, or free from any blemish. This 
may account for the meaning of the English hols, 
which ia the AS. Adlig, derived from hdl, that, ia, hale 
and whole. The Greek tepd-, sacred, holy, had 4 
similar origin. It is identical with the Sk, ishira, 
which meana alive, strong, vigorous, @ meaning still 
perceptible in the Greek of Homer, who speaka of 
lepds ix@ds (IL ii, 407), a lively fish, lepdv pivos, & 
vigorous mind, while in later Greek lepds means 
sacred only, and {rpeds, a priest, like adhvar-yu. 

This is all that we can discover'as to the original 
conception of a sacrifice among some of the Aryan 
nations. The equation of yay, to sacrifice, with Greek 
Gfoum, to stand in awe, is difficult, if not impossible, 
on account’of the difference of meaning. Nothing, in 
fact, justifies us in supposing that the idea of a 
aacrifica, in our sense of the word, existed among 
the Aryas before they separated. The concept of gods 
or devas had, no doubt, been elaborated before their 
final separation. Words also for, metrical language 
(khandos=eeandere, ¢as-man=carmen in cas- 


water. Funds is a nasalised form of fid, and fud in a secondary form 
of fu, 8k. bu, See pome aaa Ae peste, pf 
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mena) existed. Such expressions as ddtdras vaat- 
nim or véeuim in the Veda, dataérd vohundm 
and data vaihvam in Zend, and éorjpes édww (ie 
Feofawr) in Homer, would seem to show that the idea 
of the gods giving gifta to men had been fully realised?, 
though not yet the idea of men giving gifts to the gods. 
If in borfpes dav and ditdras vésuim we may 
recognise, as Kuhn suggested, a phrase that had 
become fixed and idiomatic before the Aryan nations 
separated, ib would have to be kept as a perfect gom 
in our linguistic museums. 
Prayer better than Sacrifice, 

Tn epite of the preponderanes which the sacrifice 
has assumed in India, it is important to observe that 
the Vedic poets themselves were strongly impressed 
with the feeling that after all prayer was better than 


‘sacrifice. Thus we read, Ry. VIII. 24, 20: 


dismyam vaiah ghritit svidiyah midhunal ka vokata, 
* Utter a powerfal epeech to Indra, which in sveuter than butter 
ml homey." 


Ry. VI. 16, 47: 


il te agne ried havin hridd tashtim bharimasi, té te bhavantu 
ukshdnaé rishabhilask voailh wt 


“We offer to thes, 0 Agni, an oblation made by the heart with « 
vers, let this bo thy oxen, thy bulla, and thy cows 2" 


Rv. I. 109, 1: 


Vi hi dkhyam ae — ikki. 
Indrigni pies vA sagitin, 
Ha anyil ry bene osti miaihyam, 
Sik vim am vigynyiniim atskeham. 
*"Tlooked about in my mind, 0 Indra and Agni, wishing for wealth, 
among acquaintances and Kinafolk. Hut thera is no guardian for 
me but you, tharefore did I compose this song for you." 


1. Benfry, Foonfir, p. a7 3 MM. X., eee ar L p. 224. 
7 Tt may also moan,’ Let thea 
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Ry. IT. 65, =: 
Pitas né putedh sitem & rabhe te 
Tndra svddishihaya gird, aakivak. 


rWith the a T lay hold of the ham of thy garment, 
0 Indra, aa a eon lays of his father’s garment, 0 helper’ 


The gods are quite sa frequently invoked in the. 


hymna to hear as to eat and to drink, and hymns 
of praise are among the most precious offerings 
presented to the gods. 


The Primitive Baorltice, 


But sacrifices cortainly ocoupy a very prominent 
part in the Vedic hymna. Only we must disitnguish. 
When tw hear of sacrifices, we cannot help thinking ut 
once of sacred and solemn acts. But the very names 
and concepta of sacred and solemn are secondary 
names and concepta, and presuppose a long develop- 
ment, In Sanskrit a ascrifice is simply called an 
act, karma, though in time that name assumed the 
technical meaning of a sacred and solemn act. We 
must never forget that many of the ancient sacrifices 
were indeed nothing but the most natural acta, and 
that ome of them are found with slight variations in 
the most dutant parts of the world, and among 
people entirely unrelated and unconnected. 


Motaing and Erening Meal. 


A morning and evening offering, for instance, is 
met with among Semitic quite as much as among 
Aryan nations, It was originally the morning and 
evening meal, to which in many places a third 
offering was added, connected with the midday meal. 
Throwing a few grains of corn on the fire. pouring 
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a few drops of their own drink on the altar, whether 
in memory of their departed parents, or with a thought 
of the sun, the giver of light and life, as he rose, and 
culminated and set every day, waa the beginning of 
the daily sacrifice among the Aryas. These two or 
three libations in the morning, in the evening, and at 
noon, were quite familiar to the poets of the Rig-veda. 
For inatance, Rv. IV. 35, 7: 

Praia sutim opihah haryagva, 

Mildhyandinam slvanom kévalam ta, 


Sim niblibhin pibaara ratnadhébhir 
Sékhin yin indra kakrighd sukrityil. 


“0 Indra, thou hast drunk what was poured out in the morning, 
tha miduny' jibation ia thine alone; deink mow whith the liberal 
Mibhos, whom thew hast mate friends for heir good deeds 

The name savana, libation, occurs in the Veda; 
but the technical term trishavawa, the threefold 
libation, ia not yet found in the hymns.of the Rig- 
veda 


Lighting and keeping of the Fire. 


“Another most simple and natural act, which in time 
came to be called a sacrifice, consisted in the making 
up of the fire on the hearth, at sunrise and sunect, alau 
at noon. It was a useful and necestary act, and 
would probably soon have to be sanctioned by habit, 
or enforced by law. It waa the beginning of what 
afterwards became the solemn Agnihotra, or fire- 


ascrifice. Thos we read, Ry. IV. 2,8: 


Vath tv dosh yaa wshdial prasissat, 
Priya vad tri eae havishimin, 


‘He who praises thes, Agni, in the evening or at dawn, Or whe 
Titkes thea pyeased with his eblation." 


+ Sea alo ITL 24, 1, 4,6; V. 76, 3 
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Or again, IV. 12, 1: 
Yah tvim agne inddhate yatisruk 
rik ta annam keindvet sdamin dhan. 
_* Ho who lights thea, O Agni, stretching forth bis spoon, he wha 
gives thee food three times on the same day." , 
But while the simple act of the making-up of the 
fire, and pouring some fat on it to make it flare up, is 
often mentioned, the technical term of the Agnihotra 
sacrifice is not yet met with in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. 


Hew and Fall Moon. 


Again, the observation of the phases of the moon, 
which was essential in order (1. remember the montha, 
the fortnights, and the seven days, nay, without which 
no well-reguiated gocial life was possible, ia clearly 
presupposed by the hymna. But the technical name 
of the New and Full-moon sacrifice, Darea-p firma- 
masa, doea not occur in the hymns. 


The Three Boosone. 


Another probably very primitive sacrifice was the 
Four-monthly sacrifice, marking the three most im- 
portant seasons of the year. Here again the technical 
name KAturmAsya is later than the hymns of the 
Rig-veda. 

In all these acta, whether they lasted one moment 
only, or a whole day, or even many days, we, cam 
still discover a simple and natural purpose. They 
are not sacrifices, in our sense of the word. They 
prove no more than the existence of feative gather- 
ings in a family or a village, to commemorate and 
impress on the mind of the young the important 
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divisions of the year, or to make eure of the regular 
performance of certain essential household duties, 
After a time, what was natural beeame artificial, 
what was simple became complicated; and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that.in many of the 
Vedic hymne the poets show themselves already well 
acquainted with the later complicated phases of the 
sacrifice in India. Many priests are mentioned with 
their-technical titlea ; the times and seasons for certain 
sacrifices are accurately fixed ; sacrificial offerings have 
received their special names, they ore restricted to 
certain deities’, and the original purpose of the sacri- 
fice is often completely lost in # mass of ritual that 
seems pérfectly meaningless, 


The mooning of Bolom. 


But what I wish to make quite clear is this, that 
there is a growth, or a natural development in all 
this. The mere fact that these simple offerings or 
these festive gatherings were repeated every day, or 
every month, or every year, imparted to them a 
saored and aolemn character. Language itself teaches 
us that lesson. For how did we get the idea of 
solentn ? How did we come to call anything solemn? 
Simply by regular repetition, Solemn, the Latin 
aolleviwis, was derived, as the Romans themselves tell 
us, from sollus, whole, and annus for amnus, year. 
It meant therefore originally no more than annual, 
and then by slow degrees came to aupply the new 
idea of solemn. 


"The thron Bavanas, or libations, are chiefly intended for Indra, 
the Agnihotra for Agni. Sea Ludwig, Mantralitierawr, p. 24. 
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T should say then that we are perfectly justified, 
whenever we find in the Veda hymna full of allusions 
to minute: ceremonial technicalities, to claas such 
hymns as secondary or tertiary. But there remains 
the fact, and in spite of all efforta, Ido not see how 
we can escape from it—that all the 1017 hymna, and 
even the eleven WAlakhilya hymna, in which these 
technicalities ocour, must have been collected not later 
than about 1000 5.0. Can any other Aryan Llitera- 
ture match this? If anybody can break through the 
net of our chronological argument, let him do so. No 
one would rejoice more than myself. But. until that 
is done, we must learn to bear the slavery ou facts. 
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LECTURE YI. 
PHYSICAL RELIGION“. 
Datinttlon of Physical Religion. 


ISIGAL Religion is generally defined as 4 

worship of the powers of nature, We hear it 
anid of ancient as well aa of modern nations, that 
their gods were the sun-or the moon, the sky with 
its thunder and lightning, the rivera and the sea, the 
earth, and even the powers under the earth. As 
Aaron said to the Israelites, the poets and propheta 
of the heathens are supposed to have ssid to their 
people, “These be thy gods.’ 

There are some well-known philosophers who go 
even further, and who, repeating again end again the 
old mistake of De Brosses and Comte, maintain that 
the earliest phase of all religion is represented by 
people believing in stones and bones and fatishea of 
all kinds as their gods. 

God, af a predicate. 

As their goda! Does it never atrike theae theorisers 
that the whole secret of the origin of religion lies 
in that predicate, their gode, Where did the human 
mind find that concept and that name? That ia the 
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problem which has to he solved; everything else is 
mere child's play. 

We ourselves, the heirs of so many centuries 
of toil and thought, possess, of course, the mame 
and concept of God, and we can hardly imagine a 
human mind without that name and concept. But, 
as a matter of fact, the child’s mind is without that 
name and concept, and euch ia the difference of 
meaning assigned by different religions, May, even 
by members of the same religion, to the name of 
God, that a general definition of it has almoat become 
an impossibility. Nevertheless, however our ideas 
of God may differ, for us to say that the sun or the 
moon, or a pebble, or the tail of a tiger was God, 
would be absurd and gelf-contradictory. 

The Greeke also, at least the more enlightened 
among them, who had arrived at the name and 
concept af God—men, I mean, like Socrates and 
Plato,—could never have brought themselves to say 
that any one of their mythological deities, such as 
Hermes or Apollo, was God, 6 éeds, The Greaka, 
uowever, had likewise the name and concept of 
goda in the plural, but even that name, which hes 
a meaning totally different from that of God in the 
singular, could never have been applied by them to 
what are called fetishes, bomes, feathers, or rage. 
Most of the Negro tribes, who are ao glibly classed 
as fotish-worshippers, possess a name of God, quite 
apart from their fetishes, nay, their concept of God 
is often very pure and simple and true. But they 
would never apply that name to what we, not they, 
have called their fetish-gods, All they really do is to 
preserve with a kind of superstitious awe some casual 
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objects, just as we nail a horse-shoe on our stable- 
doors, or keep a farthing for luck in our purse. 
These objecte they call grigri, or jujut. This may 
mean anything, but certainly it does not mean fetish 
in the sense given to this word by De Brosses and. 
others, neither does it mean God. 

Tt has led to the greatest confusion of thought that 
aur modern languagea had to take the singular of the 
Greek plural, Geol, the gods, and use it for feds, God. 
Tt. ia quite true historically that the idea of Geds 
God, waa evolved from the ides of deol, gods; but in 
passing theough that procesa of intellectual evolution, 
fhe meaning of the word became changed as com- 
pletely ag the most insignificant seed is changed whem 
= has blossomed into a full-blown rose, @eds, God, 
admits of no plural, feof always implies plurality. 

The problem of Physical Religion has now assumed. 
a totally different aspect, as treated by the Historical 


School. Instead of endeavoummge wo explam how 


human beings could ever worship the sky as 8 god, 
we ask, how did any humam being come into pos- 
session of the predicate god? We then try to discover 
what that predicate meant when applied to the aky, 
or the sun, or the dawn, or the fire. With us the con- 
eept of God excludes fire, the dawn, the suri, and the 


| aky ; at all events, the two concepts no longer cover 


each other, What we want to etudy therefore is that 
ever-varying circumference of the predicate god, which 
becomes wider or narrower from century to century, 
according to the objects which it was made to includa, 
and after a time to exclude again. 

Ea eg at let Wa 
“Ajrikaniacha Landachoft Fetu, 1875. “3 
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This problem, and a most difficult problem it is, 
ean be studied nowhere 60 well as in the Veda, that 
is, in the ancient hymns of the Rig-veda. I doubt 
whether we should ever have understood the real 
nature of the problem with which we have to deal, 
unless we had become acquainted with the Rig- 
veda. 

Delfication. 


Tt ia quite clear that other nations also passed 
through the same phases of thought sa the Aryan 
conquerors of India. We see the resulta of that 
process everywhere. In Africa, in America, in the 
Polynesian islands, everywhere we catch glimpses of 
the process of deification. But the whole of that 
process is nowhere laid open before our eyea in such 
fulnesa and with such perspicuity aa in the Veda. 
Deification, as we can watch it in the Veda, does not 
mean the application of the name and concept of god 
to certain phenomena of nature. No, it means the 
slow and inevitable development of the concept and. 
name of God out of these very phenomena of nature— 
it means the primitive. theogony that takes place in 
the human mind aa living in human language, 

It haa always been perfectly well known that 
Zeus, for instance, had something to do with the sky, 
Poseidon with the sea, Hades with the lower regiona, 
It might have been guessed that Apollo, like Phoabos 
and Helios, had a solar, Artemia, like Mene, a lunar 
character. But all this remained vague, the divine 
epithet applied to them all remained unintelligible, 
till the Veda opened to us a atratum of thought and 
language in which the growth of that predicate could 
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be watched, and its application to various phenomena 
of nature be clearly understood. 

It will be the chief object of this course of lectures 
to elucidate this process of religious evolution, to 
place clearly before you, chiefly from the facta sup- 
plied by the hymns of the Veda, the gradual and 
perfectly intelligible development of the predicate god 
from out of the simpleat perceptions and conceptions 
which the human mind gained from that objective 
nature by which man found himself surrounded, 


The Haturel and the Supernatural, 


We have naw classified the whole of our experience 
which we derive from nature under two heads, as 
either natural or supernatural, natural comprising 
all that seems to us regular, conformable to rule, and 
intelligible, supernatwurel all that we consider as yet 
or altogether as beyond the reach of rule and reason. 
This, however, as you will see, is but the last result 
of a long succession of intellectual labour. At first 
sight, nothing seemed less natural than nature. 
Nature was the greatest surprise, a terror, a marvel, 
a standing miracle, and it was only on account of 
their permanence, constancy, and regidar recurrence . 
that certain features of that standing miracle were 
called natural, in the sense of foresean, common, in- 
telligible. Every advance of natural sciences meant 
the wresting of a province from the supernatural, if . 
we may use that word in the sensé of what remains 
ag yet & surprise, a terror, a marvel, or a miracle in 
man's experience of objective nature. 

It was that vast domain of surprise, of terror, of 
onarvel, and miracle, the unknown, as distinguished 
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from the known, or, as I like to exprees it, fhe in- 
finite, as distinct from the finite, which supplied from 
the earliest times the impulse to religious thought 
and language, though in the beginning these thoughts 
and names had little of what we now call religions 
about them. You remember that the very name of 
‘devaein Sanskrit, of deus in Latin, whieh afterwarda 
became the mame of God, meant originally bright, 
and no more. It came to mean God after a long pro- 
eeas of evolution, which took place even before the 
Aryan separation, and of which we can only just catch 
the last glimpses in the phraseology of the Vedic poets. 


Agui, Fire, ag one of the Devas. 


How this came about we shall, I think, beat learn 
to understand if we analyse the growth of one of the 
many Devas or gods who form the Pantheon of the 
Veda. Many of these Vedic Devas appear likewise 
under more or less puzzling disguises in the mythology 
and religion of the other Aryan nations. Some, how- 
ever, exist in the Veda only as real Devas, while we 
‘find no trace of them, aa mythological or divine 
beings, in other countries of the Aryan world. I shall 
begin my analysis of Physical Religion with a Deva, 
belonging to this latter class, with the god of fire, 
called Agni in the Veda, bit unknown under that 
name in any of the other Aryan mythologies, though 
the word agni, in the sense of fire, ocoura in Latin as 
ignia, in Lituanian as went, in old Slavonic aa ont. 

When I aay the god of fire, I use an expression 
which has become familiar to ua from classical my- 
thology. We speak of a god of the sky, or of the 
wind, or of the rain. But you will see that in the 
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Veda we can watch this god of fire long before he 
ig a god at all; and, on the other hand, we shall ba 
able to trace his further growth till be is no longer 
a pod of fire merely, but a supreme god, a god above 
all other gods, a creator and ruler of the world. 

In fact we ehall learn to understand by this one 
instance the authentic history of that long paycho- 
logieal proeses which, beginning with the simplest 
and purely material perceptions, has led the human 
mind to that highest concept of deity which we have 
inherited together with our language, as members of 
the great Arvan, and not of the Semitic family. 


Barly comseptions of Fira. 

If you can for a moment transfer yourselves to that 
early stage of life to which we must refer not only 
the origin, but likewise the early phases of Physical 
Religion, you can easily understand what an im- 


' pression the first appearance of Fire must have made 


on the human mind, Fire waa not given as some- 
thing permanent or eternal, like the sky, or the earth, 
or the water. In whatever way it firat appeared, 
whether through lightning or through the friction 
of the branches of trees, or through the aparka of 
flints, it came and went, it had to be guarded, it 
brought destruction, but at the same time it made 
life possible in winter, it served aa a protection 
during the night, it became a weapon of defence and 
offence, and last, not least, it changed man from ao 
devourer of raw fleah into an eater of cooked meat. 
At a later time it became the means of working metal, 
of making toola and weapons, it became an indispen- 
sable factor in-all’ mechanical and artistic progresa, 
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and has remained so ever since. What should we ba. 
without fire even now! 


The stymological méaning of Agni. 


What then did the early Aryas think of it, or, what 
ja the same, how-did they name it? Its oldest name 
in Sanskrit ia Agni, and this has been preserved ‘in 
Latin as ignia, in Lituanian as ugni, in old Slavonic 
as ogni, It waa therefore a very old name. So far 
aa we can venture to interpret such ancient names, 
Agni seems to have expressed the idea of quickly 
moving, from a root AG or AG, to dvive. The nearest 
approach would be the Latin ag-ilia, mothe: San- 
skrit name for fire is vah-ni, and this, too, coming 
from the aame root which we have in veho and ve- 
hemena, would have meant originally what moves 
about quickly. In the Veda Agni ia called raghu- 
patvan, quickly fiying (X. 6, 4). 


Hames of Fira. 


Tt will be useful to examine some more of the old 
names of fire, because every one of them, if we can 
still interpret. it etymologically, will enable us to 
aee in how many different ways fire was conosived 
by the Aryas, how it atruck them, what they thought 
of 16. 

Dahana means simply the burner. 

Anala, from an, to breathe, would seem to mean 
the breathing, or blowing fire, just as anila is a 
name for wind. The root AN, to breathe, ia the 
same which we have in animus, anima, and in 

‘Greek dveyos. In the Veda the fire is often yaid to 
be breathi.g (abhi-avasan, I. 140, 5). 
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Pavaka, a frequent name of Agni, conveys the 
meaning of cleaning, clearing, illuminating. Some 


Atholara have derived wip and jive from the same 


root. 

Tanfnapdt is a Vedio name of Arni. It is ex- 
plained as meaning ‘offspring of himself.’ It is 
possible, no doubt, to conceive Agni as self-born. 
He is called ava-yoni in the Mahibhirata (19, 
18931). But the usual idea in the Veda ia that he 
haa a father and mother, namely, the two fire-aticks. 

Gitavedas, ancther name for Agni, moans all- 
seeing, all-knowing, like visvavedas. 

Vaisvahara Scema to convey the meaning of kept 
by all men, or useful and kind to all, universal, 

Another epithet applicd to Agni is Bhuranyu. 
Bhuranyu means quick, and is formed on the same 
lines as Agni and Vabni. Derived as it ia from a 
root BHAR, to bear, to carry, it seems to have meant 
originally, carned along headlong, borne away, or 
possibly, bearing away, like the Greek pepdpevos. 
This Sanskrit word blhuranyu is almost the same 
word as the Greek Popwpeis, who is supposed to have 
brought to men the gift of fire, and to have become 
the founder of cities (Paus, ii, 15, 5)1, 


Pire, named am active. 
We ourselves occupy, of course, totally different 


- position from those who had firet to conesive and 


to name fire. We learn the name mechanically from 
our parents, and the sound fire is a mere outward 
gu for what burns and hurts, or warms and cheers 
us. In after life we may learn to call fire with the 


1 Kuhn, Mythologische Studien, i, p, 911, 
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“ancient Greek philosophers one of the four elements ; 
and, later on, 4 study of natoral philosophy may 
teach ws that fire consista of luminous and calorific 
rays, that it is a natural force, or, it may be, 4 motion 
of something unknown which we eall ether, But in 
all this we deal with predicates only, and the under- 
lying substance remains aa unknown as the underlying 
agent whom the, as yet, undivided Aryans called eimply 
Agni, the mover. 

‘At all eventa we may well understand that the 
carly inhabitants of the earth were puzzled by the 
fire. There was nothing like it in the whole world 
_now visible, now invisible, tangible, yet damperous 
to touch, déstroying whole forests and the habitations 
of men, and yet most woleome on the hearth, most 
cheerful ii winter. 

We can well understand how, after the senses had 

ones taken note of this luminous apparition in ita 
ever-varying aspects, a desire arose in the human 
mind, and in the human mind only, to know it; to 
know it, not simply in the sense of secing oF feeling 
it; but to know it im the sense of conceiving and 
naming it, which is @ very different thing. 
How could that be done? I cannot explain hera 
ones more the whole of the procead of epneeiving and 
naming, or naming and conceiving. You will find 
that subject treated in my first course of Gifford 
Lectures, and more fully in my work On the Science 
uf Thought, published in 1887. 

I can here only state it'as a fact that the only 
instrumenta by which man could achieve this process 
of naming were what we call roots, and that all these 
roots, owing to the manner in whieh they first came into 
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existence, éxpressed actions, the ordinary actions per- 
formed by men in an early state of society, There wera 
‘Toots expressive of striking, pushing, carrying, hinding, 
lifting, squeezing, rubbing, and all the rest, and with 
these roots all that we now eall naming and conceiving, 
the whale of our language, the whole of our thought, 
has been elaborated. 

This is a fact, simply a fact, and not a more theory, 
To doubt it, as has been done of late again, is to doubt 
the laws of thought, We may differ as to the oxact 
form in which thone roota existed from the first. Such 
doubts are allowable with regard to roots, as elements 
of epaceh, they ove allowable with regard to letters, ag 
the elements of sound nay even with regard to the 
chemical elements, as constituting the whole material 
world, But to doubt the existence of any of these 
three classes of clements is cither ignorance aor - 
UNreAson. 

No one denies that we name and conceive by meana 
of signs, These signs might have been anythin g, but, 
ag a matter of fact, they were sounds; and again, as a 
matter of fact, these sounds were what in the Scienea 
of Language we call roote. When we oxamine these 
roots, as the actual elements of speech, wo find that 
they signify acts, and we conclude that their sound 
was originally the involuntary clamor conconmeteug 
of the simplest acta of man. This last conelusion 
may no doubt be called an hypothesis only, and 
I have never represented it ag anything else; Lut, 
till a better hypothesis haa been suggested, I retain it 
as the beat working hypothesis, 

If then the Aryas possessed a root, such as AG, hy 


which they expressed their own acta of marching, 
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ruuning, jumping, and, at last, moving in general, all 
they did in naming and conceiving the marching, 
rounning, jumping, or quickly moving luminous 
appearances of fire, was to aay to each of them: ‘ Mov- 
ing here,’ ‘Moving there, or in Sanskrit Ag-ni-s7, 

Agni therefore meant originally the mover, and no 
more, Many more qualities of the mover might be 
recalled by the name of Agni, but they were not 
definitely expreseed by that one name. We must 
remember, however, that by calling him Agni, or the 
quick mover, the ancient people knew no more who 
ov what that mover was than we do when speaking 
of fire as an element, or aa a foree of vibratiaythe aa we 
do now, a8 a form of motion. It sounds very learned 
when we say that ‘a mass of matter becomes a source 
of light and heat in consequence of an extremely 
rapid vibratory movement of its smallest particles, 
which is propagated as a series of undulations inte 
the surrounding other, and is felt by our tactile nerves 
as heat, and by our optic nerves, if the undulations 
are sufficiently rapid, as light.’ 

I confess, from a philosophical point of view, ] 
eco little difference between this Ether, and Agni, 
the gol of fire. Both are mythological. Professor 
Tyndal aske quite rightly: ‘Is 1t in the human mind 
to imagine motion, without at the same time imagin- 
ing something moved? Certainly not. The very 


' From lhe #ame root-wo have in Grook dy, to drive, iiypa, the 
cha; in Latin ops, mguen, The Sk. agra, Gir, dypds, Lat. ager, 
Goth. okra, mean mendow ond field, posiibly from the cattle being 
daven over it The German Trift somes likewise from iien. The 
wards fur gaat ole may le referred to this root, if they meant 


originally quickly moving or agile; Bk, aga, Grovk ait Lit, oye, * 


Consider the self of an orgument, and wha mic you arin at, 
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conception of motion includes that of a moving body. 
What then is the thing moved in the case of eunlight ? 
The undulatory theory repliea that it is a aubstance 
of determinate mechanical properties, a body which 
may or may not be a form of ordinary matter, but to 
which, whether it is or not, we give the name of 
Kther.” 

May not the ancient Aryas say with the same right: 
‘Is itin the homan mind to imagine motion without 
at the same time imagining some one that movea?’ 
Certainly not. The very conception of motion in- . 
eludes that of a mover, and, in the ond, of a prime 
mover. Who then is that mover? The ancient Aryas 
reply that it is a subject of determinate propertics, a 
person who may or may not be like orlinary persons, 
but to whom, whether he ia or not, we give the name 
of Agni. 

Agui of a Haman or Animal Agent, 


When that step had once been made, when the 
word Agni, Fire, had onee been coined, the temptation 
was great, nay almost irresistible, as Agni was con- 
ceived as an agent, to conceive him also as something 
like the only other agents known to man, aa eithor 
an animal or human agent. 

Weoften read in theV edaof the tonguc or the tongnes 
of Agni, which are meant for what we call his Jambont 
fames. We read of his bright teeth (sutidan, VIL 4, 2), 
of his jaws, his burning forehead (tapu/-antirdhan, VIL. 
8, 1), nay, even of hig ‘flaming and golden hair-(serih- 
keen, Y. 8,2; hirawyakesa, L. 79, 1), aml of his pollen 
beard (hirismawu, VY. 7, 7). His faee (anikum) is 
mentioned, but that means no more thau his appear 
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nace, and when he is called winged (I. 58,5; VIII, 32, 
4), or even the hawk of the sky (divak ayenah, VII. 15, 
4), that is simply intended to express, what his very 
name exprusses, his ewift movement. 


This may help to explain how some nations, . 


particularly the Egyptians’, were led on to conceive 
sone of their gods in the shape of animals. It arose 
from a nectssity of language. This was not the cage, 


however, in India, Agni and the other gods of the- 


Veda, if they are imagined at all in their bodily shape, 
are always imagined ag human, though never as so 
intensely human as the gods and godceases of the 
Greeks. Boauty, human, superhuman. real, beauty, 
is not an Indian conception... When in later times 
the Indians also invented plastic representations of 
their gods, they did not shrink from unnatural and 
inmunstrvus combinations, ao long as they helped to 
convey the character of each god. 

All this is perfectly intelligible, and a careful study 
of language supplies us with the key to almost all the 
‘viddles of ancient mythology. 


Hew explanation of Animiam, Personifioation, and 
Anthropomorphiem. 


Formerly the attribution of movement, of life, of 
personality and of other human or animal qualities to 
the great plienomena of nature, was explained by 
names such as Animiam, Persontficetion, Anthropo- 
maryiam, It scemed as if people imagined that to 
naine a process was to explain it. 

Mr. Herbert Bpencer, egeiust Animism. 
Here we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Herbert 
. Seo Appendix XII 
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Spencer for having stood up for once as the champion 
of primitive man. I have often pointed out the bad 
treatment which theae poor primitive creatures receive 
at the hands of anthropologists. Whatever the 
anthropologista wish these primitives to do or not 
to do, to believe or not to believe, they must obey, 
like silent Karyatides supporting the airy structures 
of ethnological paychology(Vilkerpsychologie). IfAni- 
misn. ia to be supported, they must say, ‘Of course, 
the storm has a soul’ If Personijieation is doubted, 
they are called in as witnesses that their fetizh is 
very personal indeed. If Anthropomorphiem has to 
be proved aa a universal feature of early religion, 
primitive man is dragged in again, and has to confess 
that the uncouth stone which he worships is certainly 
a man, and a great deal more than a man. 

Whenever I protested againet this system of 
eatablishing Animism, Personification, and Anthropo- 
morphism as the primeval springs of all religion, I 
waa told that I knew nothing of primitive man, nor 
of hia direct deseendanta, the modern savages. I have 
always pleaded guilty of a complete want of acquaint- 
ance with primitive man, and haye never: ventures to 
speak about savages, whether ancient or modern, 
unless I knew something, however little, of the nature 
of their language. Mr. H. Spencer, however, cannot 
be disposed of ao easily. If any one knows the. 
savages, surely he does. But even he has had to pro- 
test at last againat the theory that the primitive man 
is a kind of maid-of-all-work, at the beck andl call 
of every anthropologist. ‘The assumption,’ he writes 
(Sociology, p. 148), ‘tacit or avowed, that tho primitive 
man tends to ascribe life to things which are not 
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living, is clearly an untenable assumption. He 
defends even the child, which has likewise had to 
do service again and again for what I called Nursery- 
psychology, against the charge of animism. When a 
child saya, ‘Naughty chair to hurt baby—beat it,’ 
Mr. Herbert Spencer shows that this burst of anger 
admits of very different explanations, and that no one 
would be more frightened than the child if the chair, 
on being beaten, began to kick, to bite, or to ery. 

But though Mr. Herbert Spencer does not believe 
that any human being ever mistook an inanimate for an 
animate object, for even animals have learnt to make 
that distinetion, he still considera them capable of 
very wonderful follics. He thinks that they do not dis- 
tinguish between what they see in dreams and what 
they sea while awake (p. 147), nay, he considers them 
capable of mistaking their actual shadows for their 
souls. On this point we shall have to touch at a later 
time. 

At present it suffices to state that all these processes 
have now been traced back to their vera cawad, namely, 
to language, and more particularly to what are called 
the roota of language. As every one of these roots 
expressed, owing to their very origin, ona of the many 
acts with which men in an early state of society were 
most familiar, the objecta thus named could not be 
named and conceived except as agents of such acts or 
as subjects. 

If the Aryan nations wished to speak of fire, they 
could only speak of it as doing something. If they 
called it Agni, they meant the agent of fire. Instead 
of this understood agent, implied in the name of 
Agni, we hear other nations speak of che heart, the 
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‘soul, the spirit, the lord, or the god of fire’. But all 
these expressions belong to a later phase of thought, for 
they presuppose the former elaboration of such con- 
cepts aa goul, spirit, god, or they are based on meta- 
phor, as in the cage of heart. 


‘Brof. Tisle's Theory of the God as facteurs. 


Profeasor Tiela in his Le Mythe de Kronos, 1886, 
came nearest to my own view on the development of 
the concept of God. ‘The ancient gods,’ he asaya 
(p. 9), ‘are what, according to our abstract manner of 
speaking, we should eall “des fuctewrs, deg forces, dea 
sources ue vie. He does not indeed lay streas on the 
fact that there was in our very language and thought 
an irresistible necessity of uur speaking of the sky, the 
sun, the fire, if we speak of them at all, as agents. 
He only warns us against supposing that ‘the gods 
are ever the phenomena of nature themselves, con- 
sidered aa acting persons, but always what he calle 
souls or spirits, represented as analogous to the soul 
of man, that impart movement to the celestial bodies 
and produce all the effeeta for good or evil which . 
appear in nature.’ This is moat true, buf does it not 
explain one difficulty by another? Waa the soul of 
nian « matter of more easy discovery than the soul of 
the sky} When we have once arrived at the concept of 
a spirit, as something substantial, yet different from 
the material body, the task of the religious and mytho- 
logical poet ia easy enough. In another place (p. 50) 
Professor Tiele wnost rightly defines the physical deities, 
not as ‘dea objets le quelon a personniide, but 
as ‘ces étres poeitifa, dea esprits, que fon a wus cb 

i Brinton, af the Mine World, pp. £8 soq. 
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Veuve dans ke natwre, of ile se manifestent par 
lewr action.’ All thia is perfectly true in our modern 
languages, which supply us with euch terms as eeprits 
_ and dtres positifs, ready made, but if we have to 
account for the more ancient formations and the 
earliest strate of religious thought, the acience of lan- 
guage alone will solve the riddle why the great pheno- 
mena of nature were named as agents, as fuctewrs, 
nay, it will show that what at first secmed a mere 
freak of fancy was in reality a necessity of language. 
While I accept Professor Tiele'a jurtewrs, I cannot, 
for the early periods of human thought, accept his 


forces or sures cle vie. While I gladty aceept Mr. H.. 


Spencer's agents, I eannot aceept his ageneies', 


The Agents in Wature. 


Facts are stronger than theories; and unless the 
facta as collected in my Seienre of Thought can be 
shown to be no facta, the feet remaina and will 
remain for ever, that all objects which were named 
and conceived at all, were named and conecived at 
‘first ag agents. The sky was he who eovers, the sun 
he who warns, the moon he who measures night and 
day, the cloud he who rains, the fire he who moves, 
the horse he who runa, the bird he who flies, the tree 
he who grows or shades, even the stone he who cuts, 
We need not wonder at this, for we ourselves still 
apeak of & cutter, a tender, a aucker, a slipper, of 
tlinkers and splinters, without thinking of the activi- 
ties aseribol to all these objects ly the primitive 
framers of words, 

Though the agents of the different acts of nature 

1 Sociology. p. 237. 
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remained unknown, yet as the agents of the light of 
‘the aun or of the rain of the clouds, they were con- 
‘ evived as-very real agents. All this was the work, 
the almost inevitable work of language, provided 
always that we take language in the sense of the 
Greek logos, comprehending both speech and thought 
a5 OG. 


The Categories cf the Understanding. 


If we once have accustomed ourselvea to speak of 
. thought as something different from language, then, of 
course, instead of appealing to the neceasities of 
language aga whole, we should, with Kant, bave to 
appeal to the categoriee of the understanding. We 
should then have to recognise the eategory of substance 
as embodied in the active character of roots. We 
shouli thas gain, perhaps, a clearer insight into the 
abstract process of thought, but we should lose all 
that is must important to us, namely, the historical 
growth of the humart mind. 

L have neither forgotten Kant, nor surrendered my 
belief in his categories. But the atudy of language, 
as the embodiment of thought, has made it clear to 
me that Kant's categories are abstractions only. They 
have no existence by themselves. They are not 
pigcou-holes mada of a pine and covered with eloth— 
they are simply the inside of language. 


The Categories of Longungé. 

Justice has at last been done to language. At 
first Aristotle learnt from language whut he very 
properly called the categories, that is, the predica- 
ments, or whut we can predicate of our expericncs. 
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Afterwards these categories, though originally ab- 
etracted from language, claimed complete independence 
and became extremely masterful in their relation to 
language and grammar, At last, however, language 
has now resumed her proper position as the only 
possible embodiment of deliberate thought, and the 
categories, so far from being the moulds in which 
language was cast, are recognised once more as the 
inherent forma of thought-language. 

We shall thus understand why fire, if it was to be 
named at all, could st first be named in one way only, 
namely, ag an agent, 

Fire, ag a Deva. 

We may now advance a stép farther, and ask how 
it was that Agni in the Veda is not conceived as an 
agent only, but as a god, or, if not, as yet, as a god in 
the Greek sense of the word, at least as a Deva. 
How shall we account for that 

Here we touch at once on the most vital point in our 
analysis. Certainly in the Veda Agni was called deva, 
perhaps more frequently than any other god. Bat 
fortunately in the Veda we ean still discover the 
original meaning of the word deva. It didnot mean 
divine, for how should such a concept have been 
suddenly called into being? Deva ia derived from 
the root DIV, and meant originally bright. From 
the same root we have in Sanskrit diva, sky, divasa, 
day, in Lat. diga,and many more, all originally ex- 
pressive of light and brightness. In many passages 
where Agni, or the Dawn, or the Sky, or the Sun are 
called deva, it is far better to translate deva by 
bright than by divine, the former ponveying a natural 
meaning in harmony with the whole tenour of the 
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Vedic hymns, the latter conveying hardly any mean- 
ing at all. 

But it ia true nevertheless that this epithet deva, 
meaning originally bright, became in time, in the 
Vedic, nay even in the Aryan period already, the 
recognised name of those natural agents whom we 
have been accustomed to call gods. We can wateh 
the evolutionary process before our very eyes. When 
the different phenomena of nature representing light, 
such as the morning, the dawn, the sun, the moon, 
the sky, had been invoked each by ita own name, they 
could all be snoken of by the one epithet which they 
shared in common, namely deva, bright. In this 
general concept of thare Bright ones, all that was 
special and peculiar to each was dropt, and there re- 
inained only the one epithet deva, to embrace them 
all. Here then there arose, as if by necessity, a new 
concept, in which the distinctive features of the various 
bright beings had all been merged in that of brightness, 
and in which even the original meaning of brightness, 
being shared by a0 many very different beings, had 
been considerably dimmed or generalised, so that thare 
remained little more than the concept of agent which, 
as modified by brightness, had been from the begin- 
ning contained in the root DIV, 

You will now perceive the difference between our 
aaying that the ancient Aryas applied the name of 
gods to the fire, the sun, or the sky, or our watching 
the procesa by which these Aryas were brought to 
extract or abstract from the concepts of fire, sun, moon, 
and sky, all being bright beings, the general con- 
cept of Deva-hood. But, though we cannot help 
translating deva by god, you will easily understand 
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what a distance there is from Deva-hood to (od- 
hood, A Deva ia aa yet no more than a bright 
agent, then a kind agent, then a powerful agent, a 
inore than human agent, nay, if you like, a auper- 
human agent; and then only, by another step, by 
what may be called a step in thé dark, a divine 
agent. 


Greek ond Homan Geode, 


In Greece tho process was slightly diffurent. ‘The 
Greeka very soon endowed these powerful agents 
with human qualities, to such an extent that immoar- 
tality seems almost the only quality-wnich they do 
not share in common with Iuman beings. In Italy 
the old gods had less of that anthropomorphic 
character which they had in Greece. It is, in fact, 
a distinguishing feature of ancient Roman mnythology 
that there are few family ties that hold the gods to- 
gether, while the Greek gods are all related with one 
another most intimately, if not always, most correstly. 

The early Christiana invented still another concept 
for theae Greek and Roman gods. They did not deny 
their substantial existence, but they secepted them 
as living beings, s8 apirits, as they called them, but 
as evil spirita, This idea haa remained till almost 
to our own time, when the study of ancient religion 
and ancient language has enabled us to see what 
the Devas of the Aryas really were—not evil spirits, 
not human or superhuman beings, but names given 
to the most prominent phenomeoa of nature, which 
naturally and necessarily implied the idea of agents. 
With the progress of language and thought we are 
now able to speak instead of agenta, of agencies, of 
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forces, forees of nature, as we call then; but what 
is behind those agencies, what is behind warmth on 
light or ether, we know as little as the Vedic 
Rishis knew what was behind their Agni or their 
other Devas. 


Ruskin on the Ancient Gols. 


How powerful the influence of words may le, how 
long they may continue to charm and to mislead 
even the wisest, we may see from an eloquent passage 
in Mr. Ruskin’s Prueterita, vol. iii. p.172. He tries 
to explain to himeelf and to others what he means 
when he speans, as he often does, half poet, half 
philosopher as he is, of gods. ‘By gods in the 
plural,’ he writes, ‘I mean the totality‘of spiritual 
powers, delegated by the Lord’ of the universe to do, 
in their several heights, or offices, parta of His will 
respecting man, or the world that man iz imprisoned 
in; not as myself knowing, or in security believing, 
that there are such, but in meekness accepting the 
testimony and belief of all ages, to the presence, im 
heaven and earth, of angels, principalities, powers, 
thrones, and the like—with genii, fairies, or spirits 
ministering and guarding, or destroying and tempting, 
or aiding good work and inspiring the mightiest. 
For all these I take the general word “gods,” as the 
beat understood in all languages, and the truest and 
widest in meaning, including the minor ones of 
soraph, cherub, ghost, wraith, and the like; and 
myself knowing for indisputable fact, that no true 
happiness exista, nor is any good work ever done hy 
human creatures, but in the sense or imagination of 
such presences.’ 
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Does not this confirm the words of Rosmini when 
he said: ‘The deeper we penetrate into this matter, 
the more do we find that all our intellectual errors, 
all the pernicious theories, the deceptive sophistries 
by which individuals and nations have been deluded, 
can be traced back to the vague and improper use of 
words !,’ 


Evolution of the word Deva. 


It ix very important that you should clearly appre- 
hend thia process by which the word deva, originally 
meaning bright, assumed in time the meaning of god, 
in that sense at least in which the Hindus, like the 
Grecks and Romana, would speak of Agni, the fire, 
Ushaa, the dawn, Dyaua, the aky, as their Devas, 
or their gods. It is one of the most interesting cases 
of intellectual evolution, for it shows us how a word, 
having originally the purely material meaning of 
brightneaa, came in the end by the most natural 
process to mean divine. Thera was nothing inten- 
tional in that process. It was impossible that there 
should have been a conscious intention to express 
the divine, for if there had been such a conscious 
intention, there would have been already in the 
human mind a pro-existent name and concept of 
the divine. The process was one of the most natural 
evolution. You may say that nothing could be 
evolved that was not involved in the word deva, 
- and in one sense this is perfectly true. In the 
idea of agency, which was involved in cvery root, 
there lay the germ which, as one ontaide envelope 


‘Tha Baling Privsipla of Mefhel, opptial fo Estieation by Reatfest, 
Tranalated by Mira, W. Grey, LEST, p. 263, 
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after the other was removed, came out in the end- 
in all ita simplicity and purity. But if came out — 
nevertheless ajfer it had been coloured or deter- 
mined by these former envelopmenta. It had passed 
through an historical process, and had thus grown 
into an historicel concept. 

Nor must we suppose that the evolution of the 


. word deva was the only evolution which gave ua in 


the end the idea of divine. That idea was evolved 
in many different ways, but nowhere can we watch 
every atage in the evolution so well as in the history 
of the word deva. Our own word God must have 
passed through a similar evolution, provided it be 
an old word. But unfortunately nearly all its ante- 
cedenta are lost, and its etymology is quite unknown. 

We have aa yet traced the history, or, if you like, 
the evolution of the word deva to that stage only 
when it signifies a number of bright, kind, powerful 
agents, such as Mr. Ruskin declared he could atill 
accept on the testimony and belief of all ages. But 
its history, as we shall aee, does not end there. It 
gradually rises to the highest concept of deity, to a 
belief in a God above all gods, a creator, a ruler-of 
the world, a judge, and yet a compassionate father, 
80 that whet seems at first a mere matter of linguistic 
archaeology, will stend before us in the end as the 
solution of one of the most vital questions of religious 
philosophy. How many times has the question heen 
asked, Whence comes the idea of Gnd? and how many 
different answers has it elicited! Some people main- 
tain it is inherent in the human mind, it is an innate 
ides, or a precept, as it haa lately been called. Others. 
assert that it could have come to man by a special 
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revelation only. Others again, like Professor Gruppe, 
maintain that it is a mere hallucination that took 
possession of one man, and was then disseminated 
through well-known channela over the whole world. 
We do not want any of thess guesses. We have a 
guide that does not leave us,im the dark when we are 
searching for the firet germs of the idea of God. 
Guided by language, we can see as clearly as possible 
how, in the ease of deva, the idea of God grew out 
of the idea of light, of active light, of an awakening, 
shining, illuminating, and warming light. We are 
apt to despise the decayed seed when the majestic 
oak stands before our eyes, and it may cduse a certain 
dismay in the hearts of some’ philosopher that the 
voice of God should firat have spoken to man from 
out the fire. Still as there is no break between 
deva, bright, as applied to Agni, the fire, and many 
other powers of nature,and the Deus Optimus Maximus 
of the Romans, nay, as the God whom the Greeks 
ignorantly worshipped was the same God whom 
St, Paul declared unto them, we must learn the lesson, 
and a most valuable lesson it will turn out to be— 
that the idea,of God iz the reault of an unbroken 

historical evolution, call it a development, an unveil-— 
ing, or a purification, but not of a cudden revelation. 


Hatural Revelation of Ooi. 


It seems almost incredible that in our days such 
a lesadn, confirmed as itis by the irrefragable evidence 
of historical documents, should he objected to as 
dangerous to tho. interests of religion, nay, should 
form the object of virulent attacks. 

For some reason. or other, our opponents claim for 
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their own theories the character of orthodoxy, while 
they try to prejudge the whole question by stigma- 
tising our own argument as heterodox. Now I 
should like to ask our opponents, first of-all, by what 
authority such metaphysical theories as that of innate 
ideas can possibly claim the name of orthodox, or 
where they ean point to chapter and verse in support 
of what they call either a special or a universal 
primeval revelation, imparting to human beings the 
first concept and name of God? To a student of 
the religions of the world, in their immense variety 
and their constant divisions, the names of orthodox 
and heterodox, #6 freely used at all times and on all 
sides, have loat much’ both of their charm and their 
terror. What right have we to find fault with the 
manner in which the Divine revealed itself, first 
to the eyes, and then to the mind of man? Is the 
revelation in nature really so contemptible a thing 
that we can afford to despise it, or at the utmost treat 
_ it ag good enough for the heathen world? Our eyes 
must have grown very dim, our mind very dull, if we 
can no longer perceive how the heavens declare the 
glory of God. We have now named and classified the 
whole of nature, and nothing seems able any longer 
to surpriae, to terrify, to overwhelm us. But if the 
mind of man had to be roused for the first time, and 
to be lifted up to the conception of something beyond 
itself, what language could have been more powerful 
than that which spoke in mountains and torrenta, in 
clouds and thunderstorms, in skies and dawna, in sun 
and moon, in day and night, in life and death? Is 
there no voice, no meaning, is there no revelation in 
all this? Was it possible to contemplate the’ move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies, the regular return of 
day and night, of spring and winter, of birth and 
death, without the deepest emotion 7 

Of course, people may say now, We know all this, 
we can account for it all, and philosophy has taught 
ua Nil admirari. If that is so, then it may be true 

“indeed that the sluggish mind of man had to be 
atirred once more by a more than natural revelation. 
But in the early days of the world, the world waa 
too foll of wondera to require any other miracles. 
The whole world was a miracle and a revelation, 
thera was no need for any special disclosure. At 
that time the heavens, the waters, the sun and 
moon, the stars of heaven, tlie showers and dew, 
the winds of Gol, fire and heat, winter and sum- 
mer, ice and snow, nights and days, lightninga and 
clouda, the earth, the mountains and hills, the green 
things upon the carth, the wells, and seas, and flooda, 
—all blessed the Lord, praised Him, and magnified 
Him for ever. 

Van we imagine a more powerful revelation? Is it 
for us to say that for the ebildren of men to join in 
praising and magnifying Him who revealed Himeelf in 
His own way in all the magnificence, the wisdom, 
and order of nature, is mere paganism, polytheism, 
panthcism, and abominable idolatry? I have beard 
many blasphemies, I have heard none greater than 
this. 

Tt may be said; however, that the road from nature 
leads only to nature's gods, to a belief in many, not in 
one supreme God. It certainly leada through that: 
gate, but it does not stop there. If we return to the 
Veda, the oldest record of a polytheiatie faith, and if 
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we take up once more the thread where we left it, we 
snall be able to see how Agni, the god of fire, being 
at firet but one by the side of many other gods, 
develops into something much higher. He does not 
remain one out of many gods. He becomes in the 
end a supreme god, the Supreme God, till hia very 
name is thrown away, or is recognised as but one out 
of many names by which ancient seers in their hel 
less language called that which is, the One and All. 
You may remember the passage from the Veda which 
T quoted before: ‘That which is one, the seers call in 
many ways, they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan. 
he ography of Agni. 

This process, which I call the theogonie process, is 
so important that we must study it carefully, and 
step by step, in the case of at least one of the ancient 
gods. If I select for that purpose the god of firs, 
Agni, and not Dyaua, Zeus, Jupiter, the aupreme god 
of the Aryan Pantheon, it is because the biography 


of Dyaus, having been fully worked out by me on 


former occasions, need not ba gone through again in 
full detail". It ia my chief object at present to show 
how many roada, atarting from different beginnings, 
all converged and met in the end in the same central 
point, the belief in one Supreme Agent, manifested in 
all that is and moves and lives, and how the pereeption 
of the Infinite waa revealed everywhere in what we 


_ call the perceptions of the Finite. 


> Sefence of Language, vol, fi. chap. 11. 


LECTURE VII 
THR BIOGRAPHY OF AGKI. 


Facts against Theories. 


E. begin to-day the biography of Agni, the god 
ef fire, and shall try to follow it from the firet 
chapter to the last. That biography ‘may sometimes 
seer lengthy and wearisome, but we must go through 
all its chapters patiently, for the whole question of 
Natural Religion depends really on the success of our 
present inquiry. The only successful way of contro- 
verting the prevalent theories of the origin of religion 
is an appesl to facts. I maintain that the ancient 
recorda of religion, more particularly in India, supply 
historieal evidences that the human mind waa able, by 
its own inherent powers, to ascend from nature to 
nature's gods, and, in the end, to the God of nature. 
If we can prove this, the verdict cannot be doubtiul, 
for even in theological discussion facta are atill 
stronger than theories. In answer to those who have 
recourse to whet they call innate facultica or special 
revelationa, we appeal to historical records, and, 
where so much is at stake, we must not shrink 
from wearisome labour. Some of the detaila in 
the historical evolution of Agni, fire, may seem unim- 
portant for our purpose, but we have watchful and 
powerful enemies, and we must not leave any posi- 
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tion in our onward march exposed to surprise and 
capture. 
Premotore Deneralisation, 


Nothing does so much mischief in our aphere of 
work as premature generalisation. It seama that 
Profesaor Weber! remarked, in one of his carly publi- 
eationa, that ‘Agni is adored essentially aa earthly 
anorificial fire, and not aa an elemental foree.’ This 
statement has been repeated again and again, till at 
last it was supposed that Agni wae really a mere in- 
vention of priesta, and unknown, at all events, before 
the development of the sacrificial aystem in India, It- 
is perfectly true that Agni, as the fire on the altar, 
takea a very prominent place in the Vedic hymna. 
Agni, in fact, is, together with Indra, the Deva to 
whom most hymna are addressed, and in many of 
them the same praises are repeated and the same 
epithets used which apply to the sacrificial fire. But 
there are other passages, lesa numerous, no doubt, but, 
for that very reason, more important to us, in which 
Agni is celebrated without any reference as yet to the 
fire on the altar. 

T shall begin by examining these passages in which 
Agni is described in his purely physical character. 


Agai in his Physical Character. 
The firat question was, Whence did he come? To 
this many answers are given. We read, Ry. I1.1,1: 
Train agus dydbhié tim Avusukshénih tvim adbhyih trim 


i, 


_ | Biafory of Sanabvit Dievature, p. 40. 
(2) L 
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‘Trin vinsbhyas trim éshsdbibhyss trdm wrilim uripate 
ghyane 


‘Thou, O Agni, art born wishing to shine forth, thou art bern 
from. the skies, thou from the waters, thou from the stone, thou 
from the wood, thou from the herbs, thou, king of mon, the 
bright ome," 

Here we learn in one verse all the possible ways in 
which Agni could have appeared to man. First, from 
the skies, as the fiery and scorching sun, which by ita 
heat could kindle inflammable substances; secondly, 
from the waters, that is, from the clouds, aa lightning ; 
thirdly, from the stone, which must be meant for the 
flint, though the striking fire out of flint ia not recog- 
nised in the Veda as a sacrificial aet; fourthly, from 
the wood and the herbs, that is, from the fire-sticks 
and from dry leavea which, like our tinder, caught the- 
apark and kept it safe, till, by means of blowing, it 
would burst forth into flames. 

Let ua now examine these four kinds of Agni's- birth 
more in detail. 


Agni, as the Bon. 


That Agni waa often taken as the sun, is proved by. 
many passages in the hymns of the Rig-veda, For 
instance, Ry. VI. 9,1: 

Shas Oe defelutcn MbaA, bqproamn Ek of vectgin nigel ede 


fibhis, 
ti @iyaminak nd raph diva atirat gyitishs agnis 


ae duy and the ev day (might and day) in heaven 
a rb differd Agni strides orona 
the darkness, beloved by a en, ike a bore ‘ung’ ibs 

Here Agni, striding down scross the darkness, ia 
evidently meant for the aun itself. In another verse, 
Til, 14, 4, Agni is called Stirya, sun. 
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Vat sokishA anhasah putea tishinan 
abhi kebitts prathdyan silryaA orin. 


*( Agni) when tho, © son of atrongth, stoodat aa the sun, apread- 
ing wide over mon and their dwellings. 


_ To the Brihmanas it is stated explicitly that Agni 
in his third character is the aun’. (Yad asaya divi 
tritiyam tad asiv Aditya iti hi brahmanam, Nir. VII. 
28.) In other passages, however, the two are distin- 
guished from, though aleo compared with, one another. 
Thus the eun is said to spring from the nocturnal 
Agni. For instance, Rv. X. 88, 6:— 

Iga, Waser Era titktam agnih tuted aliryak ghyate 


f] ci] 
se tee Gr ene — by night ; from him ie born” the 

The two, Agni and the sun, are compared, as when 
it ia aaid, V.1, 4, that ‘the minds of worshippers turn 
together towards Agni, as our eyea turn towards the 
sun,’ Or, VIL. 8, 4, stiryah nf rékate, ‘ Agni, who shines 
like the sun.’ 

And again, VIII. 43, 5: 


Eid tyé vrithak agndyah iddhilsah adm adrikshata ushisdin 
iva ketirah, 


a These lighted fires ara econ seattered, like tha aplendoura of the 
wo.’ . ah 


We often ‘read, particularly in the Brihmanas, that 
Agni ia the light by night, the sun by day. There ia 
a passage often quoted from the Aitareya-Brihmana, 
VIII. 28,‘The-sun (Aditya), when setting, enters Agni, 
and vanishes—Agui, flaring up, enters the air (Viiyu), 
and vanishes’, And afterwarda, ‘ Agni ia born from the — 
air the sun is born.from Agni, fire.’ 

+ OF. BC 6, 16, arahatgh pode 
La 
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Agni, the Ban, or the Fire on the Hearth. - 


There are other passages where it is doubtful whe- 
ther the posts thought of the’ sun rising in the morn- 
ing and filling the world with splendour, or of the fire 
on the hearth and the altar, which ‘may likewise be , 
said to rise in the morning and fill the world with 
light, For instance, Rv. X.1,1: 

Agra brihiin ushdsdin trdhvdh sth 
nik-gaganrin timnasek poydtish ft ngat, 


Agnii bhantinag risath svithgas 
i gitda view sddiménl apres, 


‘Agni stood up mighty at the head of the dawn, he a: ed 
coming with light out of darknens, Bern with beautiful Lobe, he 
has filled all dwellings with his shining light, 

And again, X. 88, 12: 


Virvnsmai agnim bliirrandyn devia 
igvinurim kebiim dhofim skrivran, 

r Fis tains ushuisah vibhitie 

Epo diruoti timak arkishh yin, 


'The gods made Agni Valsvinara the light of days for the whole 
world, he who stretehed cot the shining dawns, and drove away 
the darkness, coming with aplendour.’ 


WIL 78, 3: 

Apgiyanan aidryarn yagidm agri apdeinam timak agit dgoshéam., 
hay the Dawna, created the sun, tho sacrifien, the fire; the 
unloved darkness went away.’ (Cf, WIT, 99, 4.) 

Though the commentators often prefer to apply 
auch passages to the fire on the altar, or to look upon 
that fire, when lighted in the morning, as a symbol of 
the rising sun, it is quite clear that the idea of Agni, 
aa manifested in the sun, was perfectly familiar to the 
Vedia poets, 


——————e 


Ee 
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Bun and Fire in Amorico. 


It requires a certain effort with us to understand 
‘how two auch different percepta as that of the fire, 
burning on the hearth, and that of the sun, rising in 
the morning, crossing the sky, and setting in the 
evening, could be brought into the same mental focus, 
and be conceived aa one and the same object. Here, 
however, a5 elsewhere, a comparison of other religions, 
more particularly of religions which cannot claim any 
genealogical relationship with the Veda, is very useful 
in either removing or confirming our doubts and 
difficulties. 7 

Let us look to the American religions. It ie true, 
there are but few cases where fire and sun have acta- 
ally received the same name. Brinton, however, in 
his Myths of the New World, p. 145, tella ua that the 
Tezuque of New Mexico use tah both for aun and fire, 
and that the Kolosh of British America derive at least 
their names for sun and fire from the same root, fire 
being kan, aun kakan. But in their accounts of the 
ereation, the sun is always spoken of as fire. It in not 
represented as anterior to the world, but as manu- 
factured by the old people (Navajos), as kindled and 
set going by the firat of men (Algonkins), or as free 
from a dark cave by a kindly deity (Haitians). 

J. G. Miiller, also, in his History of the American 
original Religions, tells us that fire was kept burning 
in the temples of the Sun, as a constant representation, 
it would scom, of the solar deity (pp. 54, 69, 519). 
Worship of fire, he remarks, waa intimately connected 
with worship of the sun (p. 125). And again: ‘The 
worship of fire continued under the Incas, but it was 
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brought. into the most intimate relation-with aun- 
worship. In the temple of the sun, as well aa in the 
house of the virgins of the sun, the eternal fire was 
alwaye kept burning. At the high festival Raymi, io 
winter, this fire waa lighted, aa at Koma, by means of 
a-golden concave mirror. Only if the eky was clouded, 
did they try, according to the most-ancient custom, to 
get fire by means of rubbing two pieces of wood.’ 

In Peru, we hear of a fight between two gods, one 
called Con or Viracocha, the other Pachacamac. 
The former is said to be the god of water or fertilising 
rain, the latter of fire, particularly of life-giving fire. 
This Pachacamac is represented as fie son of the gun. 
thua showing once more the close relation in -which, 
in the imagination of primitive people, sum and fire 
atood to one another. 


Bun and Fire among the Fins, 


If now we turn for a moment to the Fins, who, as 
little aa the Americans, can be suspected of having 
borrowed anything from the Veda, we find there also 
that Panu, the god of fire, is conceived as a son of 
the aun. Thus we read in the Kalevala', the famous 
apio poem of the Fina : 

'O Panu, son of the sun, 

Offspring thou of the dear day, 

Lift the fire up to the i 

In the middle of the golden ring, 

Within the roak of copper, 

Carry fb as a ebild to the mothar, 

Into the lnp of the dear old woman. 

Put it there, to shine by dar, 

And to reat at might, 


Let ft risa every morning, 
Lat it set every evening. 


; 1 Rune exvi, vy, 41-441, 


_—__.ee  — 
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Castrén remarks on thia passage, that ‘it clearly 
shows how the ancient Fins looked upon the sun as 
an enclosed mass of fire, and upon earthly fire as an 
emanation from the aun, or, to adopt the language or 
the runes, aa a child of the sun-mother. As therefore, 
aun and fire,” he continues, ‘are originally one and 
the same thing, it is clear that with our ancestors 
the worship of the. Fire coincided with the worship 
of the Sun, and that Panu, Fire, could not be wor- 
shipped as an independent deity, but only as a son of 
the sun.’ 

After theas parallels, to which many more might be 
added, we shail be better able to enter into the ideas 
of our own Aryan, not Finnish, ancestors, when 
they comprehended under the name of Agni both 
the fire on the hearth or the altar, and the aun in 
the aky. 


Agni, on Lightning. 

We now come to a second class of passages, where 
Agni is said to be the son of Dyaus, the sky (Divah 
simuh, or sisuk), and likewise to spring from the 
waters, or to be the child of the waters (apim gar- 
bhah, Rv. IL 1,12). Here he must be understood 
as lightning coming from the clouds, For instance, 
Ry. VI. 6, 2: 

Sah svithnih tanyatis rokanasthia. 
This Agni, brilliant, thundering in heaven.’ 


Or again, VIZ. 4, 6: 


Thivil nd te tanyatiil oti pishmat. 
‘Thy flarcencas comes like the thunder of heaven.” 
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Ry. X. 45, 4: 
Albrondat agnié standyan iva dyads, 
‘Agni rattled like the thundering sky.’ 


Ry. I 145, 2: 


Bit gilyatiinaA paramd vyomani 

fivik agnitt abhayvat miterisvane, 

Asay Ionibva sarcidhindsya 

pri dyivi satik prithivf arokayat. 


‘Agni, bern {n the highest heaven, appeared to Mitarisvan. His 
aplendour, when he had bean kindled by wisdom and strength, 
lighted upthenven and earth.’ : 


This MAtarisvan, to whom Agni appeared aa light- 
ning, is frequently mentioned, and we here reach a 
stratum of mythology, which eropa up again and again 
in the Veda, but which hitherto has resisted all 

analysia. We do net know what is meant by 
_Matarisvan, the name admita of no satisfactory 
etymology ', and secs to date from a remoter period 
of language, We inay gather, however, from the 
“passages in which Matarisvan occurs that he was 
. meant for the air or for the wind that seemed to carry 
the fire of ligntning from heaven through the air to 
the earth*. I quote again from Rv. L 148, 2: 
Ait glyaminas paromd wyenani 
fivil. ngnik abhavet mitorisvane, 

“ani, born in the highest henwven, appeared te Mitarlevan.’ 

' The oldest etymology la that given in Ry. CEL, 29, 11, mitariavs 
vil dolomite wivuiri 

7 umeng the Crecka alan the four winds from the four corners of 
the carth are belioved to have brought the sacred firs ond pointed 
aut the aevun anened plants. After having rendered this servies to 


man, the kindly visitors digappenred im the clowds, returning 
whones they tame.” (Brinton, Myer of the Meee Torid, p. 77.) 


i 5 
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In ITIL. 5, 10 Matarisvan is said to have lighted 
Agni, when he waa hidden, for the Bhrigus (see alao 
ID. 2, 18), and these Bhrigus are often mentioned ae 
having spread Agni among men (I. 58,6). In Vi.5,4 
Matarisvan is called the Messenger of Vivaavat, who 
brought Agni. : 

It ig but natural that this MAtarievan, who is said 
to have brought down lightning from the sky to TAL, 
should have been compared to Prometheus. But though 
in one point their functions are similar, their names 
are different, and we shall have to consider hereafter 
some other well-known attempts to trace the very 
name of Prometheus in the language of the Vetla. 


Fire from Punt. 

The striking fire out of a stone seems almost un- 
known in the Rig-veda. In one passage, however, 
IL, 12, #, Indra ia said to have produced Agni from 
two atones : 

Yuh demanock antdh agnim gngina. 


He who produced fire from two stones,” or, na othere explain, 
‘from twe clouds, acting ev sbonea. 


Tn either ease the mere fact that fire may be atruck 


° froma a flint seems to have been known in Vedic times. 


Fire from Wood, 


The fourth process, that of eliciting fire hy means of 
rubbing two fire-aticks and catching the spark in dry 
herbs, is mentioned again andagain, It was evidently 
considered to require both foree and akill. One of the 
standing epitheta of Agni is ‘the son of strength’ 
(sinh sahasah, II]. 1,8), and among ancient families 
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the Bhrigua are often mentioned ss having possessed ~ 
the seeret of making and keeping a fire in the house !, 
Thos we read, L 145, 4 
Yimou eriré bhrigavak vleviredsasam 
nibba pribivyilt bhirvanasya magmiin. 
‘The Bhrigus excited or kindled Agni in the centre of the earth 
by the strencth of man. 
And again, IT. 4, 2: 
dvitil adadhat bhrigavah vikshoi ayda. 
‘The Ghrigug placed Agni twofold ameng the tribes of men.’ 


It is curious that the name Ebrigo should correspond 
letter by letter to the PAdyves of Greek mythology, 


Mythologioal Ideas connected with Fire. 


This last process of producing tire by rubbing is a 
very favourite subject of the Vedic poets. Of the two 
pieces of wood used for rubbing out fire, one is called 
the mother, the other the father of Agni Thus we 
read, ¥. 9, 8: 

Ula ama jum slum yatha mivam ganishfa ardai, 
dhartaron manushindm visim agnim svidhvaram. 


"Ho whom thevtwo fire-nticks (nran?) produced, like a new-born 
bape gn, the sopporter of the tribes of man, good aft the 
eanrifies, 


Tlus toyth of the new-born babe soon assumes 
greater proportions. Thus it is aaid, Ry. X. 79, 4: 


‘Tat vim rtd rodasi pri bravimi gilyarfinas mitdra girbhaar 
atsi, 
me ae mértynA Liketa agnili sigh viketia ath pri- 
ae 


"Tt ia coriows to observe that in many of the la of 
Australian there is but ona word both for fire and for a ae 
Curr, The Avsiralian Roce, vol. i p. 4. 
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‘0 Heaven ond Earth, I proclaim this truthfal fact, that the 
child, a4 socom an born, sats his parents. I, a mortal, do not 
rare this fact) of a god; Agni indeed understands, for he 

Tt was considered another wonderful thing, as we aaw 
before, that a living thing, like Agni, should be born 
from a dry stick, or that, though hia mother does not 
suckle him, he yet should grow so rapidly, and proceed 
at once to do his work aa messenger between gods 
and men (X.115,1). Again (V. 9, 4), he ia said to be 
difficult to catch, like a brood of serpents, and to eon- 


sume forests, as cattle do on their pasture, 


But all thia is a beginning only. The subject grows, 
and is varied in every possible way. You know how 
often our critics have expressed their inability to 
believe that the conversation of the Vedic Aryas 
should have turned on nothing but the trivial evente 
of every day. I can understand their incredulity, ao 
long as they do not open the pages of the Rig-veda. 
But on every one of these pages they will find facts 
which are stronger than all theories, and which leave 
ua no doubt that the poetry of the Vedic Aryas turned 
chiefly on the sun, the moon, the aky, the wind, the 
atorm, and the fire. 

The repetition of the same ideas is apt to become 
tedious, but even this tedious repetition containa a 
lesson, if it helps to give ua a truer idea of the slow 
but natural growth of the human intellect where we 
can best watch it,—in the hymna of the Rig-veda; 
and, if it makea us understand that even a belief 
in Agenta, whether in the fire, or in the eun, or in the 
sky, need not be considered as mere paganism and 
idolatry, but as containing healthy seeds, which in 
time were meant to grow into a rich harvest. 
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Agni, a8 Deve, Bright, Amartya, Undying, ko. 


We saw how naturally Agni, the fire, could be called 
deva, bright, without any thought, as yet, of calling 
him a god. Even when the light of Agni ia spoken 
of as immortal, that need not mean, as yet, eny more 
than that it lasta for ever, if properly kept up. We 
read, for instance, Rv. VL 9, 4, idim gyétih amritam 
martyeshu, ‘See this light immortal among mortals,’ 
Here immortal might still be translated by the never- 
dying hght. The fire, aa a masecoline, or rather as an 
agent, waa also called, I. 58, 4, agara, not-aring, and 
the Vedic poets dwelt again and agzin on the contrast 
between the undying Agni and his dying friends. 
Of other Devas also it waa said that they were not, 
like human beings, subject to decay and death. 


Agni, the Immortal among Mortals, 


But while the ancient poeta brought themselves to 
think of an impassable gulf between the mortals on 
one aide and the immortals on the other, this gulf 
vanished again in the case of Agni. He, immortal as 
he was, dwelt among men. He was the guest (dtithi, 
II. 4, 1) of men, often called the immortal among 
mortals {amritai mértyeshu, VIIL 71, 11). 

Now this expression, ‘immortal among mortals,’ 
seame af first sight of no great consequence. But 
like many of these ancient phrases, it contains germs 
waiting for 2 moat Important development in the 
future. We may recognise in that simple expression 
of an immortal, dwelling among mortals, being the 
guest, the friend, the benefactor of mortals, the first 
attempt at bridging over the gulf which human Jan- 
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guage and humar thought had themselves created 
between the mortal and the immortal, between the 
visible and the invisible, between the finite and the 
infinite. Such ideas appear at first in a very simple 
and almost unconscious form, they present themselves 
without being looked for, but they remain fixed in 
the mind, they gain from year to year in strength and 
depth, and they form at last a fertile soil from which in 
later ages may apring up the moet sublime conceptiona 
of the unity between the mortal and the immortal, 
between the visible and the invisible, between the 
finite and the infinite, such as are expressed -in the 
dark words of Heraclitus, ddavaro. Genrol, Pryrol 
dfdvaro. There ia a ecutinuity in all our thoughts, 
and there is nothing more important for a true ap- 
preciation of our intellectual organisation than the 
discovery of the coarse threads that form the woof 
of our most abstract thoughts. 


il 


Agni, the Friend, Helper, Father, 


If Agni had ones been recognised as a friend or as 
a welcome guest in the house, there aoon followed a 
shower of other epithets expressive of man’s spprecia- 
tion of Agni's benefita, Ican mention here a few only. 
He ia called master of the house, grihapatih, I. 12,6; 
lord of the people, vispatiA, I. 12, 2; leader, puracta, 
TIL 11, 5; king, rfigi, I. 59,5. In I. 41, 10 we 
resal : 
Tvim agne prématih tvim pill asi nob, tui vayoskrit tiva 

pak vaya 


‘Thon, O Agni, art our providence, our father; thou giveat ua 
Figour, we are thy kindred. 
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IL 1, 9: 
‘vim putrtk bharasi yh te dvidhat. 
‘Thea art a son to him who worships thea.’ 
VI1,5: 
Pit matt aidam it miinushaeim. 
‘Thoo art always father and mother for man." 


a. 7, 3: 


Agnim manye pitiram agnim ipim 
agnim bhrataram sidam it sikhayam ; 
agnés dinikam brihebil mparyar 
divi sukram yagatim adryasyn. 
‘Lhold Agni to be my father, [ hold him to be my kinsman, my 
brother, ond alwoya my friehd. I worshipped the face of the 
mighty Agni, the holy light of the sun in heaven." 


Agui, Helper in Battle. 


But Agni waa not only beneficial in the house, he 
wea also a powerful helper in battle, the destroyer of 
enemies, whether human or superhuman. It ia eaay 
to imagine what an advantage the possession of fire 
must have proved in primitive warfare. How easy it 
was with a well flung torch to set a whole forest on 
fire, or to smoke out enemies who had taken refaye 


in & CATE. 
Firelass Hacas. 


The enemies of the Aryas in the Vedic times are 
ealled Dasyu?, or even Rakshas and Yatudhina, 
giants and devils. These wild tribes are often called 
an-agni-tra, those who do not keep the fire. Thus 
we read, I. 189, 3: 


Agne trim samdt yoyodhi 

dmivis, anagnitrék abhi dmantn krishtih, 
ah somdibhyam suvitiya deve 
dim visvebhiA amritebhih yagatra. 


1 Leber on fhe Turanion Languages, pp. 43 aq. 
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‘Agni, drive away from us the onemica,—tribes who keep no fire 
cameo to attack wa. Come again to the earth for our welfare, sacred. 
god with all the immortals.’ 


These fireless races are also called kravya-ad, 
eating raw flesh (kpeopdyo.),and imiéd (X. 87, 7) (dyo- 
gdyo.). They are even suspected of feeding on human 
flesh, X. 87, 16 (yh padrusheyena kravisha aa- 
mankté). They are described very much in the same 
way in which lower races are described even now by 
those who covet their land. Thus, in Rv. VII. 104, 
two of the warlike gods of the Vedic people, Indra 
and Soma, are invoked by Vasiahtia to help him and 
his people to destroy those who do not worship his 
goda, who do not-apeak the truth, and who keep no. 
fire in their houses. 


1. Tndraisomi tipatam rikehak ubgitam 

ol arpayatam vrishand tamask-vridhah ; 

piri oinitam akitak ni onhatam 

ara nuddthim mi sieitam atrinak, 

2. Indrisoma mim aghisamsam abhi agham 
tipuk yayasin kargh agniviln iva, 
brahinadvishe krayyaside ghordtakehase 
dvishak dhatiam anariyim kimidina, 
Indrisom’ duh-kritak vavré antih 
anframbhand timasai pri tidhyatam, 
yatha cui dtah'pinssé ékak Kand udidyat 
fit vin ast edhase manyomult wivad, 

. Indrisoma vartdyatam divak vadhim 
rage et aghisansiva tirhanam, 
Gt hatom avaryim. pirvatabhyaé 
yina rikshal vavridhindm nigirvathak, 

1.0 Indra and Soma, burn the devila (Hokshas)}, hold them 
under, throw them down, they who growin darkness. Tear them 
oe madmen, burn them, kill them, hurl them away, alay the 

utbona, 

a. 'O Indra and Soma, up togethor against the cursing demon | 

he burn and hiss like on oblation on the fire, Pat your over- 
laating hatred wpon the villain who hates the Brahman, who eata 
flesh, and who looks abominable, 


&. “0 Indra and Soma, burl the evil-doer into the pit, into om: 
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fathomed darkness, that no one may come out agoin—such may be 
your wrathful strength to hold out. 

4. ©0 Indra and Soma, hurl from the sky and from the earth the 
bolé te fell the cursing demon. Shape the rathling lightning from 
out the elends to crush the growing devil.” 

The descriptions given of these enemies are ao real 
that we can hardly doubt, that they refer to the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of India whose deseendanta survive 
to the present day, speaking non- n dialects, The 
posta of the Veda often distinguish between their 
Aryan and non-Aryen enemies. They praise their gods 
for having destroyed their enemiea, both Aryan and 
barbarian (disk ka vritra hatam, dryini ke), and we 
frequently find such oxpressions as- ‘Kill our Aryan 
enemies and the Dasa enemies, yea, kill all our 
enemies.’ 

In my letter to Bunsen ‘On the Turanian Lan- 
wages,’ published in 1854 in his.‘ Christianity and 
Mankind, vol. iii, I pointed out that these indigenous 
races wert black-skinned, while the Aryas prided 
themselves on their bright colour. They were called 
kravyad, eating raw flesh ; anagnitra, not keeping 
fire; vrisha-sipra, bull-nosed; a-ndsa, flat-nosed or 
noseless, &e. These enemies had strongholds, and their 
wealth consisted chiefly in cattle. 

Sometimes, no doubt, these enemies are represented 
as demons and devils, as enemiea of the goda rather 
than of men. But that again is perfectly natural, and 
need not surprize ua after we have read more recent 
descriptions of savage races occupying land which is 
coveted by the white mar. You remember that even 
Darwin spoke of certain tribes in South America 88 
being more like devils than human beings. Cn the 
contrary, these warlike hymns, which describe the 


7 ee ae 
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enemies whom the advancing Aryas bad to conquer, 
contain some of the faw glimpses of real history, and 
are all the more valuable at present, when we have 60 
often been told that the Vedic hymns were nothing 
but the lucubrations of priests, when performing their 
intricate ceremonies. It must be clear that the work 
on which Vasishthe is bent in this hymn has little to 
do with intricate ceremonial; it is the simple and 
always recurring work of men killing men, of the 
stronger depriving the weaker of his land, his servants, 
and his cattle—what we now more euphemistically 
call ‘the struggle for life,’ and ‘the survival of the 
fittest.’ 


Agricultural Aryans. 


From the glimpses which we catch from the hymns 
of the Veda, it ia safe to conclude that the Aryas who 
settled in North-Western India were agricultural 
tribes. Their very name Arya, aa I have tried to show 
(Encycl. Brit. s.¥- Arya), meant eg eae from ar, to 
plough, to ear. Even before the great n separation, 
agriculture must have been known, for Greek dpoupa, 
as Benfey has shown and Meyer has not disproved, 
corresponds to the Sk. and Zend urvard, a culti- 
vated field. The Aryas in India call themselves 
k rishtis, tribes, and that too is derived from karsh, 
to plough’. 

The poets of the Veda begin to complain that the 
land is not large enough for them. Thue we read, 
Ry. VI. 47, 20: 

'O gods, we have come to a country withent 
meadows, the earth which is wide, has become narrow.’ 


| Son Biograpides of Words, p. 174. 
(3) Mf 
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The wealth of these Indian Aryas consisted chiefly 
in cattle, in cows, horses, sheep, goata, and in -men. 
Com was cut with sickles and afterwards thrashed. 
Their settlements were called vwrigana, clearings, 


grima, villages; while outside the griima was the. 


aranys, the heath or the forest which belonged to no 
one. Towns, in our sonse, did not exist, though strong- 
holds and camps are mentioned. 

Each family had its house and hearth. Several 
families together formed a vie, vicus, or grima, 
pogue, and several of auch settlements seem to have 
formed a gana, i.e. kin or clan, We hear of the vie- 
pati, the lord of a vis, of grimanis, leaders of 
villages, and of kings, rdgen, who are also called 
gopé ganasya, shepherda of a clan. We even hear of 
leagues of five ganas or clans. We read of kings, 
both hereditary and elective. They led the armies, 
and received booty and tribute. We also hear of public 
assemblies, aamitis or vidathas, held in a sabhd, a 
public hall. The king was present. Disoussiong took 
place, and likewise social amusements. 

The cultivated land seems to have belonged to the 
village, but booty in war seams to have constituted the 
first private property. 

In the strugglea between the Aryan invadera and 
the dark-skinned natives the possession of Agni or fire, 
as an ally, was in those distant days as great an 
advantage as the possession of armour or gunpowder 
in later days, and we may well understand, therefore, 
that Agni or fire should have been celebrated, till he 
became a familiar name, as a protector, a leader, a 
ruler, 8 powerful something, whether he was called 


deva, bright, or amartya, immortal, 
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What Agni was, or what he did, was often called a 
miracle (vapus). 
Ry. IV. 7, 9: 
Krishwim te dma rientak pords bhilk harishnd ik vidposhden 
it ékam, ion 


. path ia black, but there is light befora then whan thou 
shitest ;—thy flame moves swiftly —this is one of (many) wonders! 


Agui, destroying Forests. 


More particularly his power of destroying or devour- 
ing whole forests imparts to Agni in the eyes of the 
Arysa a terrible character. We saw before how his 
flames were represented as tongues, licking (I. 140, 9) 
what they meant to consume. These tongues of 
are called brilliant (IL. 9, 1), and sharp (tigma, IV. 7, 10, 
They are also conceived aa teeth, golden (V. 2, 3) and 
bright (VIL. 4, 2), as tusks strong like metal (X. 87, 2), 
as jawa strong (ITT. 29,13), sharp (1.79, 6), and burning 
(I. 36, 16). In VII. 48, 3, we read : 

Dadbhit vaininl bapsati. 
‘He entea the forests with hia teeth." 


In I. 148, 5: 


Ni yih viriya maritim iva evandh 
sind iva snake divyit rath aninik, 
agnit gimbhais tigitals atti bharvatl 
yolhdh nd sitrim atk vind ni ringete. 


"He who cannot be resisted, like the blast of the Maruta, like a 
hurled vw like the heavanly thunder-bolt, Agni ants with his 
Lee! we, he champs, he prostrates forests, like a warrlor his 


I. 58, 4-5: 


¥i Ne hele ha tishtiate 
wHtha gubiibhit srnyé tuvi-vdniAé ; 


Mz 
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trisha yb agne vaninad vrishaydse 
krishidim bs dima roent-urmea agara, 
Tipuk-gambhak vine i viltn-boditat 
yothd mi aahvan diva viti wimangnl ; 
abhivrigan dkshitam pigs nignd 
athitak ianitham bhayate potetrinnl. 


‘Housed by the wind, ho moves about among tha shrubs avery- 
whera with hia tongues, and resounding with his sickle, When 
thou in a meomecb Andee yiolemes to the trees in the forest, thy 
a is hluck, O thou never-aging Agni, thou whose waves Are 

rilliaaé, 

‘With flary jaws, roused by the wind, he blows down on the 
forest like a powerful ball on his herd, moving with splendour to- 
warda the eternal sky. What moves and stands trembles before the 


lind 4. 
VIII. 43, €-8: 
6, Erishni régimal pateutih prayiine 
gahivedaanh agnit yét' rédhati kshdmi. 
7. Dhtisim krinvinda dshodhit bdpaab 
agnik nd vayati pimal yin tiranis dpi. 


8. Gihvabhit aha ndmoamat orkishi. 
gniigomibhivan agnik vineshu robate. 


“The elouda are block wnder his feet at hia advance, when Agni 
descends to the earth, 
‘Making the herbs his food Agni never tires, eating, coming again 
and again, oven the tall herbes, 
‘Turning about with his tongues of fire, os if laughing with hia 
light, flares wp in the forosts." 
I. 65,8: ~ 
Wilt vilta-gitan wind vi dethat 
agnik ha dati rima prithivyia. 


‘When roused by the wind he strides about om to the forests, 
Agni shaves off the hair of the earth.’ 

Hia horses aleo when let loose are said to shave 
the earth (VI. 6, 4), and much the same is meant 
when Agni is said to lick the garment of the earth 
(I. 140, 9). 

1 Seo, however, 1, 94, 11, 
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Aguil's Horas. 

Agni’a horses are frequently mentioned, and they 
appear in different coloura, as red (arusha end rohite, 
I. 94, 10), as dark (syéva, Il. 10, 2), aa bright (harit, 
I. 180, 2), and as brilliant white (sukra, VI. 6,4). All 
this is quite intelligible, nor is the next step 80 very 
bold which leads the poeta to speak of Agni himself 
as a horse. I know that some philosophers would 
cee in thia at once a eign of what they call zoolatry, 
whereas to the student of language such expressions, 
particularly if they ocour as in the Veda but casually, 
are nothing but poctical metaphor. If the poet has 
once brought himeelf to say that Agni chews like a 
horae (VI. 8, 4), or that he shakes hia tail like the 
horee of a chariot (II. 4,4), why should he not aay as 
he does in IV. 15, 1: 

nit héth nok adhvire 
vapl sim pdri niyate 
devit devdshu yagniyah. 
‘ Agel, our priest, is led about at the sserifion, being a horse.’ 

The leading about ia an expression that applies 1 
horses being led round or exercised, and the words, 
‘heing a horse, are no more than a metaphor. They 
inean that,aa he is euppoaed to be « horse, therefore he 
ia led about at the sacrifice. And this is exactly what 
has often to be done with the fire also, which at a 
aserifice is carried about from one altar to another. 

This is not zoolatry, it is nothing but the natural play 
of language. 
Agui, aa Gnorificial Fire. 
Hitherto it must be clear that all that has been said 
of Agni in the Veds applies to fire, such aa it is, with- 
out any necessary reference ae yet to the sacrificial fire. 
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This, as we shall see, occupies, no doubt, a very large 
place in the poetry of the ancient Rishis, but all that 
is anid about it tells us very little of what we really 
eare to know, the historical genesia of the concept of 
fire and its elevation to a divine rank. 

That the Vedic poeta were not entirely overawed by 
thia sacrificial or aacred character of Agni, is best 
shown by their painting the same Agni occasionally in 
the most hideous colours. We saw how they spoke 
with horror of the black inhabitants of India as flesh- 
eaters, kravyAd. But they could not help seeing that 
Agni, the fire, also waa a kind of flesh-eater. He not 
only served to cook the meat, whether for feasta or for 
enorifices, he also devoured it, and he became parti- 
eularly terrible in the eyea of the Vedie poeta, when 
used for cremating the corpses of animals or men. 
In one hymn of the tenth Mandala (X. 87) he is asked 
to sharpen his two iron tuske, and to put the enemies 
into hia mouth to devour them. He is implored to 
heat the edges of his shafts and to send them into the 
heart. of the Rakehas, and to break their outstretched 
arma. He is supposed to tear their skin, to mines 
their members, and to throw their bodies before ahriek- 
ing vultures, to be eaten by them. 

However, we have only to open the Veda in order 
to see that the sacrificial character of Agni is certainly 
very predominant in our collection of hymns. It 
began, 28 we saw, with the very natural feeling 
towards Agni, that is, towards the fire, which was 
carefully preserved on the hearth of every house. 
Agni, the fire on the hearth, was the centre of the 
family. Whoever belonged to a family, shared the 
same fire, and whoever was driven away from that 
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fire was what the Romana called agua et igni inter- 
dictug'., The fire on the hearth was looked upon as 
a friend and benefactor, round whom the members of 
a family, old and young, gathered in the morning and 
the evening. At meals, again, and at more solemn 
festivals, the fire was always present, and when liba- 
tions and offerings were introduced, either in memory 
of the departed or in gratitude to the powers above, 
the fire on the hearth was the most convenient place 
to receive them. The people of Mexico threw the first 
morsel of their meals into the fire, they did not know 
why*, Many Tungusian, Mongolian, and Turkish 
tribea would never dare to eat meat without first 
throwing a piece on the fire of the hearth*, Here 
then we see what we call by the grand names of 
sacrifices and ceremonial, epringing up in the most 
natural manner, The people, while feasting and en- 
joying themeelvea, thought in their childish way that 
something should be given up to their departed friends, 
and that the bright friends alao whose presence they 
thought they had discovered in the genial sky, in the 
geasonable rain, or in the cheerful breezes of the 
morning, should not be forgotten. Everything else 
followed without any effort. The fire burning on the 
hearth, when it flared up with the fat or butter that 
had been poured upon it, was supposed to be carrying 
the offerings to the eky in clouda of amoke and fire. 


1 Thus Featus, p. 78, oxplaing axtrerive as qed exina Joour aacra- 
maeniion juapa aif; cf, Ledet, Ju Gentium, p. fig. According to the 


mother, aon, or wife, Vishnu Lie 
a, G@. Milllor, Geschichte der Amerikanischen Urreligionan, p. 626. 
2 Castrin, Finnischs Mythologia, p. G7. 
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Or when it consumed itself the more substantial gifts, 
the fire was looked upon as the representative of gods 
or anoestora, accepting and enjoying what had been 
offered to them (Rv. IL. 1, 18). 


Agni, the Megsenger between Gols ond Man. 

Here comes in the very natural idea that Agni is 
the messenger between gods and men, the swift carrier 
travelling between heaven andearth. At firet he ia con- 
ceived aa carrying prayers and offerings to the abode of 
the gods; but very soon he is alao supposed to bring 
the goda down from their abodes to the abodes of men, 
and more particularly, to the places where sacrifices 
ware performed. Thus we read, Ry. X. 70, 11: 


A ngne vaha virunam ishiiyo mat 
indram divdik marital antdrikehast. 


‘O Agni, bring hither Varuna to our offering, pring Indra fram 
the sky, the Maruts from the air." 

Agni, os Priewt, 

All this is still more or less natural, but after Agni 
has ones been raise to the rank of messenger, he soon 
assumes tha office of priest in all ita endless varieties. 
Tho Vedic poets never weary of this subject. Agni is 
oalled the priest, and with the refinements of the 
priestly offices, every special office also is assigned to 
him. He is called the Hotri,the priest who pours out 
the libation ; he is the Ritvig, the priest who performs 
at the prent seasons of the year’; he.ia the Purchita, 
the domestic priest; he is the Brahman, the super- 
intending priest, who sees that no mistakea may be 
made in the performance of the sacrifice, or, if they 
have been made, corrects them. Even the more special 

1 Ry. X. 2,1: Vidviln ritin ritupate yagn ihi. 
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ceremonial offices of the minor priests are all assigned 
to him, and nothing gives ua so strong an impression 
of what we should call the modern character of the 
Vedie hymns as these trivial and paltry ritualistic 
devices which are actually transferred from the bumen 
priesthood to the gods. Still, in this case also we 
must live and learn, and it is not for ua to say that 
ancient sages were utterly incapable of follies which 
we are too much inclined to consider as peculiar to 
our own age. 

However, a4 Agni, the sacrificial fire, was identified 
with the sacrificer and the priest, he participated like- 
wise in all the good qualities of his prototypes, and 
was represented oa kind, as wise, aa enlightened, and 
as omniscient (vievavit, X. 91,3). Thus he is called, 
VI. 14, 2, praketaA, wise; VIL 4, 4, ayém lonwils 
fkevishu prétet&h, the sage wise among the foolish ; 
VI. 14, 2, vedhastamah rishih, the wisest poet. If any 
mistake has been committed, Agni is supposed to be 
‘able and willing to correct it. For instance, x. 3, 
4-5: 

4. Yat vak vayim praminiime vratdni 
vitlishim devas dividushtardead, 
agnih tit vievam 1 priniti vidvan 
yobhik devin ritabhié kalpdyati. 

B. Yat paketri, manost dinddakshih 

: na yas aunvatd tuirtvieah, 
agnin alt héti kratavit vigindn 
yigistihal devin ribusih yagiti. 


‘If wa, O gods, impair your statutes, we ignorant among the 
wise, Agni makos it all gond, he who knows ot what seasons bo 
place the gocda. 

‘Whatever of the sacrifice weak mortala with their feable in= 
tallest do not comprehond, Agni, the Hote priest, who knows all 
rites, comprehenda it, and he will worship the gais at the proper 
senaons.” 


— 
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Mymn to Agni. 


In order to give you an idea what an ordinary Vedic 
hymn tu Agni is like, I shall read you now the firet 
hymn of the Rig-veda which is addressed to Agni. It is 
a poor hymn in many respects. Firet of all, it belongs 
to the first Mandala, which, as I pointed out before, 
contains many hymns merely put together for the anke 
of the ssorifice, and possibly of a later date. It repeats 
the ordinary praises and invocations of Agni which we 
find elaawhere in the Veda, and treata Agni simply as 
the sacrificial fire, as the divine priest by the side of 
the ordinary human priesta. Yet it contains a few 
expressions which are of value to us, because expres- 
sive of a genuine homan feeling, particularly the last 
verse, Where Agni is implored to be ‘easy of approach 
as a father is to his son.’ 


HyMy To AGNI, 


ascribed to Madhukkfhandas of the family of Visvii- 
mitra, written in Giyatri metre. 


1, Agnim @e purdhitam yagfdisya devam nityigam 
hétéram ratnadhiitamam. 

‘T im Agni, the chief priest, the divine minister of 
the sacrifice, the Hotri priest, the best giver of wealth,’ 


The verb ile is nob only ‘T re but 'Iimplore;" and the Hi- 
rukta oxplaing it by adhyos stllaliation, or poigé, worship, 
Thus, Rr. T0L d4, 8, we read u sais mitirom innam silts, 
he (the new-born Indra’ TH) having ieee proached his mother asked for 

j Unless we prefer te tran having approached, anked his 
mother for food, making ie accusntives depondent om the verb. 
td pc oe “a, 4. The verb id is conairued with the accusative of 

god implored , With the dative of the object for which, wg tho i v 
cil tm uf the moana by whieh, he ia implored ; af, Rr. 
14, agnim flishva dvase githabhias. Strews ought to bo obo ind 
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‘on devam, divine, the adjeetive to ritvig, miniater, Agni being 


here called the di minister ag contrasted with the ministering 


2, Agnih piirvebhiAé rishibhik fdyo niitanaih utd, 
ahh devin & ihd vakshati, 


‘ Agni, worthy to be implored by former poets and by new, 
may he bring the goda hither |” 

Rarmarkable only for its allusion te formar posts or Hishia, an ex- 
pression which frequently ooours, 


4, Aguin& rayim asavat pisham eva divé-dive, 
yardsam virdvattamem, 


‘Through Agni man gained wealth, satisfying even day by 
pie sce wealth of vigorous kindred,’ 


fanarat implice that man alwnys gained wwenleh 
uuaeeh d vale paorifives. The third person eingular ia waed withent 
4 noun, in the sone of! one gains, Tho adjective tiravubttoama 
in well explained by Bayana, and well translated by Hania, hsiden- 
raichafen. It implios that the wealth consists ina large number of 
gona, and relations, and slaves, who constituted the wealth and 
semis of the ancient Aryan aettlera in India, 


4. Agne yim agiim adhvarim visvutas paribhiit, ihe, 
enh ft ae u gadhoti. 


ere ihe offering which thou encirelest on all sides, un- 
burt, that alone goes to the gods.’ 


Tha adjective adhvara, unhurt, belongs to yogao, an offering. 
There is mo neceaalty for tranalating adhvara by ‘without fraud," as 
Benfey docs, Adhvara moans originally ‘without hort,’ from a, 
and dhvara, reo dhvar. The idon that whatever is offered to 
the gods m ee Eee in eibrar sucmnsitay vivax cies 
and Semitic nations. In Homer the victim musk be réAeces b 
(Friedrich, Reali, p. d4i), and iepd téAaa, ara porfoct sncrificen, 
ee all rites, Moses (Tavitions iti.1) commande: * And 

his oblation be a sacrifice of penes offering, if he offer it of the 
herd; whether it bo » male ora female, he shall offer i without 
Hemish bofars the Lord,’ In the ritual Sitras of the Brahmans the 
gate idea is constantly expressed, and the wholo chapter on Pri- 
yaekitte or penance refers to remedies against accidents ha ing 
somite aeacrifice, Agni, in particular, ia implored mot to injure the 
ee in XX. 16,1: see also History of me. &. 2., p. GE eeq., and 

Roth, p. al.) From -being originally an adjective son- 
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stantly applied to sacrificos, adliyara, mage., came to be used bey 
itself in the sense of sacrifice, and adhvacya became the name of 
the ministering pricsk, 


6. Agoth hati kavikeratuk eatyi Aitrisravastamnl, 
devil devabhih & gamat. 
‘Agni, the Hotri pricst, the wise counsellor?, the truthful, 
tle most glorious, may he, the god, come with the gods!" 


1 Tt is next to impossible to rondor these pregnant Sanskrit words. 
Thera ia in most of them the etymologies] background discernible 
without gent effort, and mot too disbint from real and éradi- 
tional menning. In kavikratu wo have kavi, 0 pact, o sage, and 
krata. cow ngreaing with the German Bai, 18 meaning both 
thought ond deed. Wise counsellor rendors only half of the San- 
chet term; wieemindel is not much betber, On Jtath and its sup- 
erica conncotion with radhas, soo Kohno, Zeiteheyi, vi Bod, 


G. Vat angd diwishe tvam dgne bhadrisn korishyasi, 
tava it tit entydim angirah. 


‘Whatever wealth thou, Agni, shalt bestow on the eacri- 
ficer, thine it will be’, forsooth, O Angirns*. 

| The iden of bargaining with the gofle ie froquoné in the Yorn, 

a Anelens de o nume of Agni, bat it olao became o name of a 
family or clan, the Augiras, Ite original monning seeina to have 
heon bright or shining. and popolar atymedegy naturally, and it 
Seema rightly, conmeutesl Lt Ww. er ety cinders, As there wore 
two kinds of Angiras, munoly, the bright raya of light pete 
in Foriows: as fof natnre, amd represented hy Agni, thief af 
the Angiras (oydshtiam dugirasion, tho oldest of tho Angiras, Ry, 
I. 127, 2), and secondly the clan of the Angine, mumy of them dis- 
linguished as priests and poeta, the roca of the Angiras is often 
derived from Agni, and tha two ore often confuunded. 


7. Upa tvi agne divé-dive déchii-vastah dhiya vaydm, 
wiimad Lhicanta® & imei. 


‘To thee, O Agni, we come day hy day, bringing praise in 
mint, O ilaminator of durkuess,’ 


To bring profee in mind is to pray. Toshavastar oeenra three 
times in the Lig-veda, In our puissnge the commentator explaing it 
a an wlverb, by night aud by doy, Rv, IV, 4,9. he allows both 
mainings, either by night and hy ae or (nminator anc dispeller 
of darkness. In VII. 16, 15, he only gives the second interpretation, 
heeaus diva naktam, by day and by night, oceura in the snime 
verse. Tho true moaning therefuro scems the second, irradiator of 
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nighé or of darkness, from dosha, darkness, An Faseta ri vorntiva 
of vastri, lightener, With this tha accent too agrees, Ry, VIL 1, 
4, the expression doshil vastok occurs, meaning by night and by 
day, Of Ry, VIIL 25, 21; ¥. 82, 11, &e 


8. Riigantam adhvarindm gopiim ritdsya didivim. 
virdhamiinam gyé dime, . 

*To thee, the lord of snerifices, the bright guardian of the 
law, who art growing in thy own house.’ 

Didivi occurs but once In the Rig-veda.. If is forme fromm div 
or dyu, to shina, like gigrivik, CF Uaidi-sittraa IV. 64-66. Ib 
might be a substantive aa well ag an adjectios, As, however, the 
phrases rigantam adhrardnim ond gopim ritnsys ore 
stereotyped phrases, wo could not wall conmesh didivim with 
ritnsya, os it wore, the Jord or ruler of law; but must tuko it ax 
an Adjective. (THégantam adhvorinam, Rv. L 45,4; L 27, 1 (sam); 
VIII. 8,18 (asvinan}.) If it were not for this, the interpretation of 
Sivan might be adopted : ‘To thea, the brilliant, the guardian of 
s@erifiees, the revealer of order. 

Kita moans what is sottind, ordered, what is right and holy. 
This is the primitive meaning which can be perceived im all ity 
Tmuaniteld applications. 


9. Bih nak pitt iva sindve dgne eipayanih bhava. 
aidaava nak svastiye. 
‘Thou, then, O Agni, be gracious to us like as a father to 
his son ; stay with ua for our welfare | 


Sipayana, gracious, Iterally of easy neceas. The comparison of 
thin rel, Liga with a father being gracious to his son, the worshipper, 
is remarkable, The nomber of auch aliople and genuine wntiments 
ja amall in the Veda. 


The next hymn is lesa formal, though again fall of 
references to the ceremonial. Verae 6, however, is 
probably a later addition. 


Mandala I, Sikta 4. 

1, Let us skilfully build up this hymn of praise, 
like a chariot, for the worthy Gatavedas (the omni- 
scient Agni); for hia protection ia blissful to our 
home: tead :—O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friend- 
ahip ! 
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2, He for whom thou eaérificsst, aucceeds, he dwell. 
unhurt, he gathers atrength. He prospers, and evil 
does not touch him :—O Aga, let up not suffer in 
thy friendship |! 

3. May we be able to light thee, fulfil thou our 
prayers; in thea the gods consume the poured-out 
libation. Bring thou hither the Adityas, for we long 
for them:—O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friend- 
ship! 

4, Let us bring wood, let us prepare the libations, 
thinking of thee at every phase of the moon. Fulfil 
our prayers that we may live longer —O Agni, let us 
not suffer in thy friendship | al 

5. He is the guardian of mon’, hia creatures—all 
that is two-footed and four-footed—move about 
freely by night. Thou art the bright and great 
shine of the dawn:—O Agmi, let us not suffer in 
thy friendship ! 

[6. Thou art the Adhvaryu priest, and the old 
Hotri priest, thou art the Prasistr: and Potri priest, 
anid the Purohita by birth; knowing all duties of the 
priests, thou prosperest, O wise one:—O Agni, let ua 
not suffer in thy friendship !] 

7. Thou who art always alike % beautiful to behold 
on every side, thou blazest forth, like lightning, 
though being far off; thou glancest forth even above 
the darknesa of the night:—O Agni, let ua not suffer 
in thy friendship! 


#. O gods, let the chariot of the aacrificér come | 


firat, let our curse overcome the wicked. Accept and 


1 GH ©, Of, d, 
a ies be better to read-yih viswiink oo nushd risk . 
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prosper this our speech :—O Agni, let us not auffer in 
thy friendship! 

9. Strike away with thy weapons the evil-wishers, 
and the wicked, the devourers, whether-they be far or 
near; then make it easy for thy praiser to sacrifice :— 
O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship! 

10. When thou hast yoked the two red marea to 
the chariot, quick like the wind, then thy roar is like 
a bull's, and thou stirrest the trees with thy amoke- 
bannered flame:—O Agni, let ua not suffer in thy 
friendship! 

11. Then the birds alao tremble before thy shout; 
when thy graas-deveuring eparks are scattered about, 
the road is made easy for thee and thy chariot :-—O 
Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship | 

12. This is the marvellous fury of the etorm winds, 
for the support of Mitra and Varuna. O have pity 
on us, let their (kind) mind return to us:—O Agni, 


- let us not suffer in thy friendship! 


15. Thou art the god of gods, the marvellous friend, 

thou art the Vasu of Vagus, beautiful at the sacrifice. 
O let us abide under thy far-reaching protection :— 
© Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship! 
' 14. This is thy blessing that, when unce kindled in 
his house and fed with Soma, thou bestirrest thyself 
at the most gracious friend, and givest treasure and 
wealth to thy worshipper:—O Agni, let us not suffer 
in thy friendship! 

15. May we be of thoze to whom thou, O wealthy 
god, grantest sinlesaness, O Aditi, at all times, and 
whom thou fillest with happy strength, and with 
wealth of offspring. 

16. 0 thou, Agni, who knowest true wellare, 
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lengthen our life, O god. May Mitra and Varuna 


achieve thia for us, aleo Aditi, Sindhu, the Earth and 
the Sky" 


We have now finished the biography of Agni a2 a 
purely mythological god. In our next lecture T shall 
try to show, how Agni ia slowly being divested of all 
that i& mythological, and stands before ua in. the end 
with the name of Agni, but with the nature of true 
Divinity. 
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LECTURE VII. 


AGNI AB DIYESTED OF HIS MATERIAL CHARACTER. 
Later Development of Agni. 


E saw in our laat lectore how Agni, the fire, 

grew os it were before our eyes, from a mere 
spark of light to the dignity of a kind and omniscient 
being, a Deva, or, if you like, a god. Nowhere in 
the annals of the human intellect have we an oppor- 
tunity of watching this natural theogonio process 
in such fulness as in India, for I need not tell you 
that the specimens which I was able to placa before 
you, form but an insignificant portion of what the 
Vedio poets have to say about Agni. The most 
important lesson which the evidence, to far aa we 


_ have examined it, ahould teach us is this, thet there is 


nothing that is not perfectly natural and intelligible 
in the development of this concept up to the stage 
which we have now reached, where Agni etanda be- 
fore ua in every respect the equal of auch beings as 
we are accustomed to call gods, I mean Apollo in 
Greece, or Mercury in Italy, or Odin in Germany. We 
aaw that Agni, like other goda, could boast of many 
fathers and mothera, and, like other gods in Greece 
(2) N 
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and Italy, he also has acquired a wife, Agnayi (Rv. I. | 
22,12; V. 46, 8), though we do not know much more - 


of her than her meme. Agni, so far, has become what 
we should eall a mythological god. 

But his career does not end there; on the contrary, 
it becomes more and more interesting and important 
to us, a3 showing how the natural theogonie process 
which wea have hitherto watched, does not atop there, 
but forms the foundation only, and the only safe 
foundation from which in later times the highest, the 
truest, nay, from which‘something exactly like our 
own conception of the Deity haa aprung. 

If you remember the many things that were said of 
Agni, the various names by which he was called, the 
different phenomena of nature in which his presence 
was auspected, you will find it eaay to understand how 
behind these various apparitions a more and more 
general character grew up, a being that was Agni, but 
was nevertheless distinct from all these individual 
manifestations, We saw how Agni wae perceived in 
the fire on the altar, in the spark produced by a 
powerful friction of fire-sticks, in the lightning that 
sprang from the sky and the clouds and consumed 
vast forests, like a horse champing his hay, and finally 
in the immortal light of the aun, 

Now, it is clear that Agni, who was all these things, 
could also be divested of every one of these attributes, 
and yet remain Agni. This led to two trains of 
thought. Agni was either identified with other Devas 
who likewise represented the sun, the sky, and the 
lightning, or he was more and more divested of his 
purely material attributes, and recognised as a supreme 
deity, in every aenae of the word. 
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Agni identical with other Gods. 

The first process, that of identification, is very 
prominent in the Veda. It could hardly be otherwise 
but that, after nature had been peopled with ever 
so many Devas, some of them should encroach on 
each other's domains, and be no longer distinguishable 
one from the other. This has been very well brought 
out by Professor von Schroeder in his book on the 
Literature and Culture of India (p. 77). ‘It should 
be pointed out,’ he says, ‘that many of the Vedic 
goda coincide from the beginning in their spheres of 
action, and cover one another almost entirely in their 
character and functions so that each may be said to 
represent but a slightly varying conception of the 
same phenomenon. Thus Dyaus was the sky as shin- 
ing, but Varuna also was originally the sly, aa all- 
embracing. Stirya was the sun, but Savitar also 
was the sun, as imparting movement and life to all 
ereatures. Faishan also waa the eun, aa giving pros- 
perity to the flocks, and light and leading to the 
wanderer on his journey. Vishnu lastly waa the sun, 
as striding across the regions of the aky. Indra was 
the powerful lord, the begetter of storm, thunder, 
lightning, and rain. But the same is said of Par- 
ganya,and Brihaspati alao performa much the same 
work. Rudra is the storm, the Marutsa are the 
storms, Vita ia the wind,and eo is Vayu. It seems 
clear that thia peculiarity of the Vedic gods is closely 
connected with what has been called their henotheistic 
character, and that it contributed to ite formation.’ 
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Honothelem., 


What Professor vou Sebroeder here calla the heno- 
theistic character is, indeed, a very important and 
instructive feature in the development of all religious 
thought, thongh it is nowhere so prominent as in the 
religion of the Veda. It was formerly supposed that 
there were only three forma of religion possible, 
Polytheiam, Monotheiam, and Atheism. But in the 
Veda, and elaewhere also, it has become necessary to 
distinguish Polytheism from a previous stage, which 
may beet be called Henotheism. What we mean by 
Polytheism is a belief in many gods, who, by the 
very fact that they are many and stand side by side, 
are limited in their divine character. They generally 
form together a kind of Pantheon, and are mostly, 
though not always, represented ag subject to a supreme 
god. Polytheiam therefore implies the admission of a 
number of beings who all claim a kind of equality, so 
far as their divine character is concerned, who are 
conceived, in fact, as members of one clasa, and whose 
divinity is consequently a limited divinity, or, if we 
held that divinity cannot be limited, no true divinity 
at all. 

But there are, as I said just now, clear traces of 
a totally different phase of religious thought in the 
Veda. No doubt, the number of gods invoked in tha 
hymns of the Rig-veda is very considerablo, and in 
this sense the Vedie religion may be ealled poly theistic. 
In many hymns where different gods are invoked 
together, the coneeption of divinity shared by them 
all, is as limited as in Homer. But there are other 
hymne in which the poet seems to know, lor the time 
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being, of one aingue god only. That single god is 
to him the only god, and in the momentary vision of 
the poets his divinity is not limited by the thought 
of any other god. This phase of thought, thie wor- 
ship, not of many, Dor of one only god, but of o 
aingle god, I called Henofheism, a name which is now 
accepted by the most competent authorities as repre- 
senting an important phase in'the development of 
religious ideas', It may be that India, where aocial 
life was chiefly developed in familics, clans, anc 
village-communitics, favgured the growth and per- 
manence of this worship of aingle deities more than 
any other country ; but, from a paychological point of 
view, it seems as if all polytheism must have passed 
through this previous phase, and aa if everywhere, 
whether eonsciously or unconsciously, the progress 
muat have been from the single to the many, and 
finally to the one. 

But apart from all theories, the fact remains that in 
the religious childhood of India, as represented to us 
in the hymns of the Veda, we can sea this henotheistic 
tendency fully developed. We ean see a post, or & 
family, or a clan, or @ village believing in thie or 
that god aa for the time and for ccrtain purposes the 
only god, yet quite ready, under new circumstances, to 
invoke the help of another god who again atamds 
supreme, ur, more correctly, stands alone, before the 
mind of the suppliant, as hia only helper in distress. 


1 Tt ix to bo regreliod that other seholare should have used the 
nanw henothelstic In a different sonar from that which T nealgeed 
te it, Mathing enusea ao much confusion 1 the equivocal wie of 
techoleal terms, sud the framer of a new term has generally had 
the right of dedining it 
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Henothalam in Pinland. 


The same henothaistic character was pomted out by 
Castrén in his Lectures on Finnish Mythology. Hae 
deseribed it fully, though he did not give it any 
definite name. ‘In general,’ he writes, ‘the single 
deities of the Finnish mythology do not, as in Greek 
and Roman mythology, seem dependent on each other, 
Each god, however small he may be, acts in his own 
sphere aa a free and independent power, or, if we use 
the language of the runes, aa host in his own house. 
As among mortals, so among immortals, one host is 
rich and powerful, posseased of wide-stretching lands, 

flocks, numerous man- and maid-servanta, while 
another has but a amall property, a amall family or 
none atall, Yet within their own walla each enjoys 
the same independence. The god of a star rules only 
over an insignificant apot in the sky, but on that spot 
he ia hia own host and mastor.' 


Barly Boepticiom. 


1 must protest against the supposition that I had 
ever represented the whole of the Vedic religion as 
henotheistic. I seldom speak of the whole of the 
Vedic religion, for the simple reason that it does not 
_form a whole, but represents to us in ita numerous 

hymns several phases of the early religious thought 
of India. That is the very thing which makes the 
Veda so instructive to atudents of religion, There are 
hymns in which the gods have been counted and 
represented as all alike, none greater, none smaller. 
There are others in which one god is praised as greater 
‘than another god, nay, as greater than all other goda, 


a TE 
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. It could not be otherwise, The great nataral pheno- 


‘mena of which the gods were supposed to be the 


i‘ geeret agents, though they might seem all powerful 

iby themselves, showed also clear traces of their 

, mutual limitations. When the fire was seen quenched 
by water, or the aun waa seen hidden in the clouds 
, or sunk into the sea, the poet could only repeat what 
' he saw, that Agni was hidden in the water, that the 

sun waa awallowed by the clouds. We saw how these 
ideas were exprewsed mythologically, but they acted 
alao in a different direction. They provoked the first 
doubta in the omnipotence, nay in the very existence 
of certain goda of mature. 

We find traces of this early scepticism in the well- 
known dialogue ascribed to Abraham and Nimrod’. 
Here it is said that fire should not be worshipped, 
because water can quench it; nor water, because the 
clouds can carry it; nor the clouds, because the winds 
tear them; nor the winds, because even men can 
withstand them ®. 

The same seepticism appears in the remarkable 
story of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, aa told by Garcilasso 
(viii. 8). Though it may have been embellished. by 
the Jeauit Blas Valera, on whose authority Garcilasao 
tells it, it seems to have had an historical foundation. 
That Inca, though himself reputed a son of the sun, 
began to doubt the divine omnipotence of his divine 
anceator *. 

At a great religious council, held at the consecration 
of the newly-built temple of the Sun at Cazco, about 

' Bear, Leben Abrohan, p. xi. 

® Seg Whitley Stokes, Academy, No. 988, p, 207. 

3 Raville, Lea Retigina du Mextque, b. g21; era om, athe af he as 
World, p. 58, 
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1440, he rose before the assembled multitude to deny 
the divinity of the Sun. ‘Many aay, he began, ‘that 
the Sun is the maker of all things. But he who 
makes should abide by what he has made. Now 
many things happen when the Sun is absent; there- 
fore he cannot be the universal Creator. And that he 
is alive at all, is doubtful, for his journeys do not 
tire him. Were he a living thing, he would grow 
weary like ourselves; were he fire, he would visit 
other parta of the heavens. He is like a tethered 
beast who makes a daily round; he is ike an arrow 
which must go whither it is sent, not whither it wishes. 
T tell you that he, our Fathér and Maker, the Sun, 
must have a lord and master more powerful than 
himself, who constrains him to his daily cireuit without 
pause or rest,’ 

Surely, this speech forma one of the brightest 
moments in the whole history of religion, and our 
bold Inca deserves a place by the side of Luther at 
the Diet of Worms. 


Exchange of Gods. 


Tf I have euceseded in making the henothciatic 
phase of religious thought clear to you, you will 
understand how rightly Professor von Schrocder re- 
marked that the later identification of several goda, 
which is also very prominent in the Veda, ia closely 
connected with this henotheistic tendency. If two 
families or two villages, each having their own name 
for the god of fire, came into closer contact, nothing 
was more natoral for them than to say, What you 
eall the morning sun we call the dawn; what you 
call Agni, fire, we call Dyaus, light; what you call 


——— 
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Stirya, the aun, we call Savitri, the enlivener. If 
Agni, as we saw, meant light and fire and warmth 
in ita various manifestations, no wonder that the 
Vedic poeta identified Agni with the various names 
under which light and fire and warmth had assumed 
a certain individuality in their ancient religious 
phraseology. Thus we read, Ry. V. 3, 1-2: 


Trim agna virunah siyase yal 

ivim mitrih bhavasl ylt sdimiddhas, 
tvé visve sahasik putra 

trim indrad diieishe martyiya. 
Tvém aryamil bhavasi yit kanfnam 
niima svadhivan gohyam bibharshi, 
aiginti mitrim sidhitam na gébhik 
ydt daimpati aimannsi krindeh. 


‘Thou, O Agni, art Varuna, when thea art born; thou art Mitra, 
when thouart kindled ; in thee, 0 son of strength, are all the gods; 
thou art Indra to the generous mortal, 

‘Thon art Aryaman, when with the girls, thou bearest a seeret 


‘name. When thou makeat the husband and wife to be ef one mind, 


they anoint thee with butter aa a waleome friend,’ 


Or again in the Atharva-veda' (IIL 3,13) we read: 


Sah varunah sfiyiim agnis bhavati 

afk mitrih bhaveati pritdh udyin ; 

ath anvith bhatvd dntarikehean yatl 1, 
ait indrat bhitvd topatl madhyatdh diva. 


‘In the evening Agni heeames Varuna; he becomes Mitra when 
ri in the morning; having become Savitri he passes throngh 
the ; having become Indra he warms the heaven in the centre,’ 

In another place the idea that Agni is or com- 
prehends all other gods is expreased metaphorically, 
Rv. V. 15, 6: 

Agno nemih arin iva devin tvém paribhdt asi. 


MT tie thou surrowndest tho gods, as a fully the epokes of a 
wheel 


1 Wibhart Leotwres, p. 297. 
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In other hymns? this idea of identifying Agni with 
avery possible god is carried to excess, and may be 
merely the taney of individual poets. 


Dual Delties. 


But that the common character of certain gods was 
clearly perceived by the people at large, we can see 
best in a number of dual names which have become 
the recognised titles of certain deities®, Thua we find 
hymns addressed to Agni and Indra aa one deity, 
called Indrignit; to Agniand Soma, then called Ag ni- 
shomau—a process similar, probably, to that which 
in Greek led to such, combine* names as Phoebos 
Apollon and Pallas Athene, where two originally 
distinct names were likewise recognised aa, to all 
intenta and purposes, identical names, and the gods as 
identical gods. 


Reconciliation of the Solar and Meteorle Theories. 


A clear recognition of this religious syncretiem, or 
rather of the common foundation of three such goda as 
those of the.sun, the lightning, and the fire, may help 
us to remeéve a difficulty which has hitherto divided 
Comparative Mythologista inte two hostile, or, at all 
events, separate camps. The two schools, called the 
solur and meteorological, were often driven to explain 
the same myth as developed originally from solar 
phenomena, such as the sudden effulgence of the dawn, 
the fight of the sun against the darkness of the night, 
and the victorious return of the light of the morn- 
ing; or from meteoric events, such aa the sudden 


¥. LL. 1. * Hibbert Lectures, BP. 297. 
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effulgence of the lightning, the fight of the storm-god 
against the dark clouds, and the victorious return of 
the blue sky at the end of a thunder-storm. 

These two systems of mythological interpretation, 
which for a time seemed irreconcilable, may after all 
find their common justification in the fact which we 
discovered in our analysia of the growth of Apni, 
retognised as present’ not only in the sun, but in the 
lightning also, both being manifestations of the same 
bright power, both performing similar deeds, though 
under different circumstances. Professor Tiele, in his 
excellent easay, Le Mythe de Kronos, 1886 (p. 17), bas 
shown very clearly that there are deities who are at 
the same time gods of the dawn, the sun, and the 
thunder, 

‘Supremacy of Agni. 

But besides this process of identification which led 
to such conceptions as the Viewe Devdas, the All-gods, 
and in the end to the more or lesa well-founded aus- 
picion that all the namea of the goda were names of 
one nameless power, there was another result, springing 
from what I explained before as tha henotheistie ten- 
dency of the Vedic Rishis, namely, the exaltation of 
one or other of these single gods to the rank of a 
supreme deity. 

This last stage in the development of divine beings 
is again very fully represented in the case of Agni. 
Other gods alao share the same fate’, Indra, for 
instance, is constantly celebrated as the strongest 
and most heroic of goda, and in one of the hymns 
addreased to him, every verse ends with the words, 
visvasmaid Indra uttarad, ‘Indra is greater than 

1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 93. 
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all.’ Of Varuna it is said that he ia lord of all, of 
heaven and earth, that he is king of goda and men, 
that he rules the world, that he knows the past and 
the future, and that he rewards the virtuous and 
punishes the evil-doer. Nor is this character of 
supremacy ascribed to euch mighty gods only as 
Indra and Varuna, Soma, a god of whose original 
cheracter-we perceive but few traces in the Veda, and 
who has become identified simply with an intoxi- 
gating drink used at the sacrifices, ia nevertheless 
praised as the king of heaven and earth, of mon and 
gods, the giver of life, nay, the giver of immortality. 
Let ua now return to Agni. Lct us remember that 
Agni was at first simply ignis, the fire. It was a 
name for certain luminous manifestations, compre- 
hended under the name of Agni, which, so far aa we 
know, meant originally not much more than agile, 


quickly moving. 
The Generel Home of Deity. 


Let us remember alao that, in accordance with the 
fact that most words are formed from roots, and moat 
roots are expressive of human acts, Agni, the agile, 
had to ba conceived and named as an agent, an actor, 
though nothing was said as to who that actor was. 
Tt was enough that he was known and named from 
one of his manifestations as a quick mover or runner. 
Other names and epitheta were added from time to 
time to make him better known and better named in 
every one of his modes of acting and modes of being, 
but he always remained Agni, the quick. 

We saw also that one of his earliest epithets was 
deva, bright, and that he shared that epithet with 
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many other unknown agents, the sun, the sky, the 
dawn, and others, who were all called Dovas, the 
bright. Now it ia clear that when a number of 
different objects are comprehended under the same 
name, that name becomes ipso facto a general name. 
These general names mark a most important period in 
the growth of language, and, what is the game, in the 
growth of the human mind, Individual objects, when 
brought under a general name, are divested for the 
time of their distinguishing features, and named or 
known by one prominent feature only, which they all 
share in common, and which ia expressed by. the 
general name. On the other hand, the general name, 
applied to them all, becomes likewise leas definite than 
it was when applied to one object only, so that in 
the end it expresses not much more than some very 
general quality shared in common by a number of 
otherwise quite different beings. 

When Agni, fire, was called deva, bright, thare 
eould be littl: doubt what waa meant. But when tha 
sun, the sky, the dawn, the day, the spring, and the 
rivers were all called deva, the brightness they shared 
in common had become, if I may say so, a very diluted 
brightness. On the other hand, the different objects 
or agents, now comprehended under the name of 
Devas, had so far to surrender their respective 
characters, or their peculiar modes of agenoy, that 
when they had all alike become conceived aa Devas, 
deva could mean hardly more than sunny, cheerful, 
kind, and beneficent. If then Agni, fire, and Dyaua, 
the sky, and Ushas, the dawn, and all the rest were all 
called Devas, or sunny, cheerful, kind, and beneficent 


‘agenta, unknown agents, powerful agents, never 
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ceasing, never dying, immortal agents—had not the 
word Deva then reached very nearly the general or 
abetract meaning of gods, at least of what we call 
the gods of the ancient world? 


Erolution of Concepts. 


So far, I think, it will be admitted that nothing of 
what is called supernatural, no miracles in the modern 
senae of that word, no superhuman revelation were 
required to account for the simple and perfectly in- 
telligible evolution of the concept of deity. What 
should we give if in any realm of nature we could 
watch that wonderful process of evolation, of growth 
or development, so clearly aa here in the realm of 
thought? If some students of physical science come 

- to us and tell us of the great discovery of evolution in 
the nineteenth century, and express a hope that we 
alao, we poor metaphysicians, and psychologists, and 
philologista should become evolutionists, one hardly 
knows what to say. 

What have we been doing all this time but trying 
to understand how things have become what they are, 
how from a few roots language, by an uninterrupted 
growth, developed into the endless varieties, now 
seattered all over the world; how from a few simple 
concepta the infinitude of thought was evolved which 
represents the intellectual wealth of mankind; and 
how philosophers, as distant from one another as 


Kant and Thalea, ara nevertheless held together by. 


an unseen chain in the historical march that led them 
nearer and nearer to the truth, 
Really, to be told, aa we were lately by Professor 
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Romanes in his Origin of Human Faculty, p. 240, 
that ‘the idea that language was the result of 
natural growth could not be appreciated in ita full 
significance, before the advent of the general theory of 
evolution,’ that ‘till the middle of the present century 
the poaaibility of language having been the result of a 
natural growth, waa not sufficiently recognised,’ and 
that it was ‘the same year that witnessed the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species (1859) which gave to 
acience the firat issue of Steinthal’s Zeitschrift fiir 
Vilkerpsychologie wre Sprachurssenachayt, is enough 
to take away one's breath’, It is nearly as bad as 
when Mr. M. Conway tella us that not a single society 
for the protection of animals existed before the publi- 
cation of Darwin's book. Zhe Origin of Species ap- 
peared in 1859; the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was founded in 1824, The ides of evolution 
was more fully recognised and more clearly defined by 
the students of language than it has ever been by the 
students of nature, and they certainly did not wait for 
the advent in 1859, before explaining what was meant 
by genealogical, what by morphological classification ; 
what wae meant by dialecta (varieties), by families of 
speech (genera); what waa meant by the constant elimi- 
nation of useless words, which is but another and a 
More cqrrect name for natural selection. If Professor 
Romanes says, Hven Professor Max Miiller insists that 
‘no student of the ecience of language can be anything 
but an evolutionist, for, wherever he looks, he sees 
nothing but evolution poing on all around him,’ what 

1 Wilhelm von Humboldé died in 1835. His great work on the 


Aati-spracke, with the introduction, (ber die Farechiedawhei dea menack- 
litken Sprockhewe:, appeared in Lead-20. 
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is the meaning of that even? KHven before Professor 
Romanea joined the ranka of evolutionists, T had in 
the warmest terma greeted the discoveries. of Darwin, 
as a biologist, because they lent such strong support 
to the theories put forward long ago by comparative 
philologista, and they enabled them to see many things 
far more clearly by their analogies with his theories. 
Unfortanately, Darwin had been misinformed as to 
the results obtained by the Science of Language, 
having consulted some personal friends whom he 
trusted, and who were not quite competent to give 
the necessary information. It waa in the interest of 
the true theory of evolution, in support of true against 
false Darwinism, that I published my criticism of 
Darwin's Views on Language, not as an-opponent of 
the theory of evolution. That theory has no stronger 
fortress than the Science of Language, of Thought, 
and of Religion. For it is here that evolution stands 
before us as a simple fact, and not, as is so often the 
ease in nature, aaa mera hope and desire, We have 
here nd missing linka, but one perfect and unbroken 
chain, 
The Highest Concept of Duity. 

And now we have aziother and a much more impor- 
tantatep to make, Many philosophers, many historians, 
many students of the evolution of the haman mind 
would readily grant that the homan mind, unassiated 
hy any but the great netural miracles by which it 
finds itself aurrounded from the first momenta of ita 
conacious life, might have reached the concept of goda, 
such as we find it in the ancient religious of the world, 
in what have often been called natural veligions as 
distinct from supernatural religions. But they would 
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demur, if asked to admit that the highest coneapt of 
God, such aa we find it among Jews, Christians, and 
possibly among Mohammedans, was within the reach 
of unassisted human rengon, We need not inguire 
why they should have so strong a wish thet it should 
be so, and why othera should wish with the same 
intensity that it should not ba ao. If it can be shown 
that the highest and pureat concept of deity haa been 
the reault of a natural and perfoctly intelligible 
evolution, all we have to do is to study the facts which 
history has preserved to us, and then to draw our own 
conclusions. Let those who hold that the highest 
concept of deity is unatteinable without a special 
revelation, put down thee attributes of deity which 
they believe are outaide the ken of natural religion. 
Let us then put by the side of them the divine 
attributea which are the property of natural religion, 
and if there remain any that cannot be matched, let ua 
then freely admit that theas were unattainable by 
man as placed in this world, though it is a world of 
unceasing miracle and of never-ending revelation. 
There is one powerful prejudice against which all 
believera in evolution have to guard. When we see 
the last result of an evolution we are loth to identify 
it with ita simple and often apparently very mean 
beginnings. When we see the mouth of the Thames, 
which can be as wild and as terrific aa the ocean 
itaelf, we can hardly believe that it began with the 
few trickling rills on the south-eastern slope of the 
Cotswolds, When we look up to the towering branches 
of an ancient oak tree, we cannot realise how it should 
have sprung from one of those small decaying acorns 
that lie scattered round ita roota. And when we 
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admire the beauty of a full-grown man, we almost 
shrink from the idea that not many years ago that 
noblest work of nature waa nothing but a plastic cell, 
undistinguishable, to our eyes at least, from any 
other cell that might in time develop into a dog or 
an ape, 

It is the same with our words. Their original mean- 
ing is often so commonplace and eo material that 
nothing but downright facts can force us to believe that, 
for instance, such abstract terms aa to perceive and 
to conceive are derived from capio, to lay hands on a 
thing. But because aspiration and inapiration come 
from the same source as respiration and perspira- 
tion, they lose nothing of that eublime meaning with 
which in the course of time they have been invested. 
If, therefore, we ahould find that the highest and 
purest concept of divinity had slowly been elabo- 
rated out of the primitive material concept of fire, 
that would in no way lower the divine concept. On 
the contrary, 1t would only serve to impress upon 
our winds tho same leason which nature teaches us 
again and again, namely, that the highest achieve- 
ments are olten connected by a continuous growth 
with the meancet beginnings, and that we are not 
to call common or unelean what has been cleansed by 
the spirit. 


Agni, as Creator, Euler, Judge, 


With thesa warnings as a preface, let us now 
wateh the latest phases in the growth of Agni. We 
saw him in the Veda as one of many single goda, 
afterwards as identified with other gods whose nature 
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and functions he shared, We shall now see him, atill 
with the name of Agni, though with little of his 
original physical character left, as the Supreme God. 

From an Indian point of view, the idea of a creator 
of the world is by no means the highest idea of deity. 
Some Indian philosophers regard the character of a 
creator, whether explained as a maker, or architect, 
or operator of any kind, as even incompatible with 
their sublimest-idea of God. But in the Veda, Agni 
is still distinctly eonceived as the creator. In I. 96, 4, 
it ia he who ia called ganita rddasyoh, the pro- 
genitor of heaven and earth; and in VIL. 5, 7 it is 
said that he produced all things, bhivand gandyan. 
Sometimes this act of. creation ia represented as a 
spreading out of heaven and earth, as in IIT. 6, 5, tive 
krétvwi rédasi d tatantha; or as a stretching out of © 
heaven and earth like the stretching out of skins, 
VI. 8, 3, vi Mirmant iva dhishine avartayat, ‘he un- 
folded heaven and earth, like two skins,” At other 
times it ia anid that Agni supported earth and heaven, 
I. 67, 5, and that he kept heaven and earth asunder, 
VIL 8, 37. 

Being the maker, the creator, the progenitor of the 
world, he is likewise the supreme lord (samrig), the 
king of men (rigi krishtinim manushindm, I, 59, 5). 
Not only does his greatness exceed that of heaven, 
I. 59, 5, but his wisdom also is infinite. He knows 
all worlda, I]. 65, 10, and his laws cannot be broken 
(IL 8,3; VIL 7,6). 

Nor are his moral character and his kindness towards 


1 Of Tealah xlii, 6," Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the 
heavens, ad stretched tham oat; he that apread forth the earth and 
that which cometh out of it.’ x1, 22,‘ He that strebabeth oot tho 
heaven as a curtain, and epreadeth them out as atenmt to dwoll in." 
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sinfal man forgotten. For in IV. 12, 4 he is invoked 
in the following terms : 

Yuit kit hi te porushatr® yaviehiia 

axittibhis inkrimd kat kit Giger, 

lridhi wi samiin dditeh dnagin 

vi dndtmsi sisrathoh viahvak agne. 

“Tf wo have committed any sin against thee throagh homan 
woiknes, through thoughtlasgness, make us sinless bafora Aditi, 
0 Agni, loceen our misdeads from us on avery sida." : 

And those who worship him and obey his commands 
do not prosper here on earth only, but it ia believed 
that he can also impart to them immortality ; I, $1, 7: 

Trim tim agne armriiated 
uttam murigon dadhasi. 
'Thou placost that mortal in the highest immortality,’ 


Now, I ask, can we ourselves form a much more 
sublime conception of the deity than what we sea 
the conception of Agni to have become in the 
Veda? Of Agni, the fire, there is little, nay, there 


ia nothing left in that supreme god whose lawa must 


be obeyed, and who can at the same time forgive 
those who haye broken his laws, nay, who can pro- 
mise to those who worship him, eternal lifa, 

It is quite true that by the side of these aublime 
conceptions, wé find also the most homely and childish 
idess entertained of Agni by some of the Vedic poeta. 
But that is not now the question, Thore ia an ebb 
and flow in all religions, At present we want to 
know the highest mark which the tide of Vedie 
religion has ever reached, in order to understand what 
the human mind, left face to face with the natoral 
revelation of this world, can achiave. Trusting to the 
fragmenta that have been preserved to us in the Veda, 
to the remains of the most childish as well as the 
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most exalted thoughts, we may say that natural 
religion, or the natural faculties of man under the 
dominion of the natural impressions of the world 
around us, can lead, nay, has led man etep by step to 
the higheat conception of deity, a conception that can 
hardly be surpassed by any of those well-known defi- 
nitions of deity which so-called supernatural religions 
have hitherto claimed as their exclusive property. 
What I have juet stated are either facts or mo facta, 
bat if they are facta, they should be accepted and 
inwardly digested in the same spirit in which St. Paul 
accepted and inwardly digested the facts that met hia 
ayes when standing. before the very altars of the 
heathen world. ‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, he 
said, ‘ Him declare I unto you,—not a new god, not a 
god different in origin from their own, but the same 
god who had been ignorantly worshipped in the child- 
hood of the world, who is ignorantly worshipped even 
now, bat for whom the human heart and the human 
mind have always sought, in the bounds of their 
habitation, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he is not far from every one of us. 


= 


The Dark Hide of Voile EBeligion. 
Let us now look at the dark side of Indian religion. 


There could be no greater mistake than to attempt to 
hide it, for that dark side also has many leasons to 


’ teach us, 


In the later Sanskrit literature, and in the epic poetry 
already, there is a decided falling off in the high con- 
ception of Apni, as tro deity, such as we saw it 
in the Veda. . Or, at all ta, there is a most puzzling 
mixture of different cobipeptions of Agni. In some 
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places he ia deseribed as a man, or, if you like, aa 5 
god with dark yellow eyes (pingikeha), a red neck 
(lohitagrivs), and seven tongues,. that is, flames. He 
‘appeara in full armour with bow and dise (Salcra) 
driving along on a chariot drawn by seven red horses. 
He is cne of the eight Vasua, generally the first along 
them. These Vasus are the bright gods, Agni, fire; 
Soma, moon; Ahas, day; Anila, wind; Pratytaha, 
dawn; Prabhasa, light; Dhara (earth!); and Dhruva 
(sky?), His father is Brahma, his mother Sindill. 
Other fathera and mothers of his are also mentioned 
according to the different ways in which fire takes its 
origin. Sometimes Anila, wind, is called his father. 
sometimes Apaa, the watera, tha élouda, hia mothers. 
He is sometimes called his own father, because he was 
produced from himeelf and by himeelf (tantnapaét, 
avayoni, ete). According to an old tradition Agni 
ia represented aa the brother of Dyaua, the sky, and 
the unele of Indra, who, though perhaps mightier and 
more popular than Agni, ia nevertheless a younger 
god. Indra is not a Vasu, but a VAsava, a descendant 
of Vasu, probably of Dyaus. He is mora the god of 
the Brihmans; while Indra is more the god of the 
Kshatriyas. 

Agni has even his love-affairs, like any of the Greek 
gods. In the Rig-veda already, I. 66,8, ha ia called 
girah kanfinim pétih géninim, the lover of girls, the 
husband of wives. His wife SvihA often complains 
about his fancies for other ladies, He fell in love, 
for instance, with Mahishmati ', the daughter of king 
Nila, and, as a consequence, the fire on the altars of 
the palace would never burn except when blown by 

* Muhabharnta II. 80, 1190. 
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the aweet breath of the young princess. The king 
is much incensed, but as Agni refuses altogether to 
burn in the palace, except on condition of receiving 
the princess as his wife, the king has to yield, and 
Agni becomes his son-in-law and his protector. 

The same story happens a second time, when Agni 
refuses to burn at the sacrifice of king Duryodhana, 
unless he gives him his daughter Sudarean’. Here 
also the king haa to yield, and Agni, in the form of 
a Brihmana, marries the young princess. 

But in spita of this mythological and dramatic 
colouring which Agni has received, more particularly 
in the Purfimas and in the ordinary superstitions of 
the day, the memory of his divine and supreme 
character has never entirely perished. Agni is known 
in the Mahabharata! also as omnipresent and ommni- 
soient, as the witneas of all our acta, whether good 
or evil. He is conceived, not only as visible, but 
likewise as invisible, and dwelling within all things 
that have life. He is not only the lord of all things, 
of the world, of goda and men, but the creation af the 
world is aseribed to him, and it is said of him that he 
who created the world will, when the time comes(prApte 
kale), destroy it aleo (Mahabharata T. 282, 8417): 


Srishtrl loking trin imin havyavaha, . 

kale pripte paknsi punol samiddhahk, 

tram sorvasya bhovanasya prasitia 

tvam eavigne bhavasl pumas pena ae a 

i" ryariha, thou, having created thea worlda, Ti 

ties (i oon them) seals es thon hast bean kindled at the 
right time, Thou art the origin of the whole world, and theu alone 
art again ita refuge.’ 


.The purifying power of Agni ia frequently put 
forward, and though he is said to hate all crimes, yet 
1 Holiemann, Agni nach don Foratellungen des Mahibharata, 1978, p. 6. 
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his favour can be gained even by the sinner by prayer 
and truthfulness. There is a prayer in the Mahabha- 
rata (II. 30,1152) addressed by Sahadeva to Agni, 
where we can sea the most curious mixture of his 
mythological and divine characters, and gain a valu- 
able insight into the chaotic state of religious ideas 
in the later ages of Hinduism. 

:*0 thou whose path ia black, this undertaking is 
for thy sake, adoration be to thee! Thou art the 
mouth of the gods, thou art the sacrifice, O purifier | 
Thou art called the purifier (pivaka) because thou 
purifieat, thou art the carrier (havyavihana) because 
thou carriest the sacrificial offerings, The Vedas were 
produced for thy sake, and therefore thou art Gata- 
vedas’. © Vibhfivasu, thou art Hitrabhinu (with 
brilliant light), Suresa, the lord of gods, Anala (fire), 
the doorkeeper of heaven, the eater of offerings, the 
flaming, the crested. Thou art Vaisvanara (belonging 
to all men), with dark yellow eyes, the monkey, pos- 
sesacdl of great aplendour, the father of Kuméira (god 
of war), the holy, the son of Rudra (Rudragarbha), 
the maker of gold. May Agni give me splendour, 
Viyu breath, the Eatth strength, and the Watera hap- 
piness! O thou son of the waters, powerful Gata- 
vedas, lord of goda, mouth of the gods, O Agni, do 
thou purify me by thy truth! O thou, who art 
alwave well worshipped at the sacrifices by Rishis, 
Brihmanas, gods or demons, do thou purify me by 
thy truth! © thou, with smoke as thy banner, crested, 
destroyer of sin, born of wind, always abiding within 
living things, do thou purify. me by thy troth!’ 


1An impassiblo sermoloey, resting om n eae of, 
ik 


Agni’s Vedio name Gitavedas, io, knowing all that exists, 
vivwa-vedas, knowin al! things ' 
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Sach ideas as we here find mixed up together, may 

aeem to us quite incompatible. 
Authropomerphiam. 

Bat we must not forget that the anthropomorphic 
tendencies in man are well-nigh irresistible. The old 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth,’ has been broken by nearly all reli- 
gions, if not by making likenesses, at least by con- 
eciving the Deity in the likeness of man. In the 
ancient Vedie religion there is no sign aa yet of 
graven images, and though many human qualities are 
attributed to the gods, they never assumed that 
plastic human character which they have in Greece. - 
Still, the anthropomorphic tendency was there, par- 
ticularly in later times. 


. The Hage Mireda. 
There ia « curious legend, preserved by Al-Birini 
(L 116), of an Indian sage, called Nirada, a son of 


| Brahman. He had but one desire, that of secing 


God, and used to walk about, holding a stick. If he 
threw it down it became a serpent, and he was able 
to work other miracles with it. One day, being en- 
grossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towarda it, and then 
a voice spoke to him out of the fire: ‘What you de- 
mand and wish is impossible. You cannot see me 
save thus, When Nirada looked in that direction, 
he saw « fiery appearance in something like a human 
shape. Henoceforward it has been the custom to erect 
idols of certain shapes | 
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There ia a deep meaning in thia story, a conscious- 
ness of our human weakness to conceive God except 
iti the likeness of man. However, the story may be 
late, and the writer may possibly have been ac- 
quainted with the story of Moses. 


Infinence of Children on Haligion. 


No doubt, the childish legends about the gods may 
originally have grown up among the uneducated 
classes ; they may have been intended for children 
only who could not be fed on stronger food. But 
what we have learnt in our childhood is surrounded 
by « halo which often lasts for life, and what is old 
and has been handed down from mother to child, re- 
tains a sacredness of its own, often beyond the reach 
of reflection or argument. We must never forget that 
all religions, particularly in their earliest stages, re- 
present the thoughts of the highest and the lowest 
layers of society, and that many a story told at first 
in good faith by an old grandmother, may in time 
become a sacred narrative, = - 

Tf all the stories that are told by the common people 
in Roman Catholic countries about St. Peter, aa the 
doorkeeper of heaven, and his very free-and-eaay con- 
versations with God, the Father; if all the miracles of 
the childhood of Christ, ennteinad in the apurious 
Gospels; if all the circumstances attending the aup- 
posed apparitions of the Virgin in ancient, in moe- 
diaeval, and even in modern times, had been reduced 
to writing, we should then have something corre- 
sponding to the silly stories about Agni and other 
gods which we find in India in the epic poems and in 
the Porinas. However, as the level of civilisation 
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and good taate is higher in Europe than it is in India, 
it is certainly true that in Europe the corruption of 
religion has never gone so far as in India, There are 
some portions of the Bible which, I believe, most 
Christians would not be sorry to miss. But that is 
nothing in comparison to the absurd and even revolting 
stories occurring in Sanskrit books which are called 
sacred. In that respect it ia quite true that there is 
no comparison between our own sacred book, the New 
Testament, and the Sacred Hooks of the East. Never- 
theless, the study of these Sacred Books of the Fast 
is full of lessons, and fall of warnings. If we see 
Agni, the god of fire and light, conecived as the 
highest god, aa the soul of the world (iitman); he being 
in the universe and the universe in him}, and then 
read of the same Agmi as in love with » young prin- 
eoae, we can learn by an extreme case, how religion, 
being the common property of the young and the old, 
of the wise and the foolish, is expoaed to dangers 
from which nothing but perfect freedom of thought 
and perfect freedom of speech, granted to all its fol- 
lowers, can save it. But we, can also learn another 
lesson, namely, that every religion, being the property 
of the young and the old, the wise and the foolish, 
must always be a kind of compromise, and that, while 
protesting against real corruptions and degradations, 
we must learn to -bear with those whose language 
differa from our own, and trust that in spite of the 
tarea that have sprung up during the night, some 
grains of wheat will ripen towards the harvest in 
every honest heart. 


1 Holtzmann, Lc, p. 9, 


LECTURE IX. 


USEFULNESS OF THE VEDIO RELIGION FOR A COM- 
PARATIVE STUDY OF OTHER RELIGIONE. 


Agni, Fire, in other Heligions. 


T would hardly be possible anywhere but in India 
to discover so complete a collection of fragmenta 
with which to reconstruct what I call the biography 
of the god of fire. Of the carly period to which the 
formation of the name of Agni must be assigned, and 
of the successive phases of ita application to the 
various manifestations of the beneficial and baneful 
power of fire, we have no records anywhere but in 
the Veda. But it must not be supposed that it was 
in India only that the god of fire and other gods 
sprang from the simplest observations of the pheno- 
mena of nature, and that other nations, more particu- 
larly the Semitic, bagan at once with abstract names 
of deity. No language can have abstract names 
without something to abstract them from. The great 
advantage which the Veda offers to us consists in its 
enabling us to watch the very process of abstraction 
more fully and more minutely than it can be watched 
anywhere else. 
In the hymna of the Rig-veda thera is as vet no 
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definite system of belief. There ia no doubt a uni- 
formity of thought, but there is at the same time the 
greatest varicty of individual expreasion. We saw 
how in some of the hymns Agni was really no more 
aa yet than the name of fire, whether burning on the 
hearth, or destroying forests, or descending from the 
aky in the shape of lightning. But we also saw how 
in other hymns there remained nothing but the name 
of Agni, while what was meant by it was the omni- 
potent creator and the omniscient ruler of the world. 
T think I may eay therefore that nowhere in the whole 
world does ancient literature enable us to study this 
development of religious thought so fully and so un- 
interruptedly as im anciant India. 
Mo Heligious Literature in Greece and Italy. 

In Greece and in Italy there are aome, but not many 
indications left, that might have opened the eyea of 
classical scholara as to the real theogony of the Olym- 
pian gods. But the continuous stratification of re- 
ligious thought, which is ao instructive, and in its 
teachings ao irresistible in the Veda, waa broken up 
in Italy and Greece, and little is left to us beyond the 
detritus forming part of a tertiary surface. 

If we turn our eyes to other countries which claim 
to be in possession of a very ancient literature, and 
try to study there also what may be called the 
geology of theology, we seldom find the documents 
we really care for, documenta exhibiting the actual 
growth, not the final upshot of religious thought. 


Eeligion in Egypt. 


In Egypt, for instance, there is plenty of religious 
literature, and plenty of local variety, but every 
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cluster of mythology and religion, whether in Upper 
or in Lower Egypt, whether under the earliest or 
under the latest dynasties, seema already finished, 
syatematised, and complete, 


Brugach on Egyptian Eeligion. 


I may quote the words of one of the beat Egyptian 
acholara, Professor Brugsch, who in the introduction 
to his last work, The Heligion of the Old Egyptians 
(1888), writes : 

‘The opinion which has lately been very unre- 
servedly pronounced, that the Egyptians possessed 
a kind of village-religion, which assumed different 
forms in different parts of the country, and was at 
last reduced to some kind of uniformity by the 
aophistical wisdom of the priests, is refuted by the 
texts of the pyramids, in which we perceive both the 
unity of a general fundamental system and the diffar- 
ences, in detaila only, of local cults. No one would 
deny that the mythology of the Egyptians, like that 
of the Greeks and Romans and other civilised nations 
of antiquity, arose from simple conceptions closely 
connected at firat with the sky and the general nature 
of the country; but aa far as monuments of mytholo- 
gical meaning can carry us back in the valley of the 
Nile, nowhere do they display the faintest tracea of 
those first beginnings, least of all in the later legends 
and stories of the gods. Everywhere we are met by a 
well-established system, and local traditions seam only 
like variegated illustrationa of one and the same 
fundamental conception within a system.’ 

No religion haa been represented to us under such 
different forms as the religion of Egypt. From the 
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daya of Herodotus and Manetho to our own days every 
kind of theory has been proposed as to its origin, its 
nature, and its purpose. Those who know lesst of the 
language and literature of that mysterious country 
have always been most emphatic in their opinions on 
Egyptian religion. We have been told with equal 
azaurance that the gods of the Egyptians were deified 
men or deified animals, that their religion was fetish- 
ism and totemism, and that nowhere could sacrificial 
worship be traced back so elearly to a primitive wor- 
ship of ancestors as in the original home of mummies 
and pyramids. That clamenta of all these beliefa may 
be discovered in Egypt need not surprise us, con- 
sidering that they are found in nearly all religions, 
even in those that have not been spread over so large 
an area and preserved through so many ages as that 
of Egypt. 

But scholarship surely haa ite rights, and however 
much we may admire the achievements of the inner con- 
aciouancas, surely men who have devoted their lives to 
the study of Egyptian philology, and to whom hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic texts are as familiar as 
Greek and Latin, have a right to be listened to, par- 
ticularly if they are entirely free from predilections in 
favour of any philosophical system. 


Le Page Benouf on the Gods of Egypt. 


Ihave quoted the opinion of Professor Brogsch as 
to the real character of the ancient religion of Egypt. 
I cannot resist quoting likewise the opinion of Mr. Le 
Page Renouf, an eminent student of hieroaglyphies, 
wedded to no system of philosophy, nor suspeeted of 
any religious bisa. And I do so the more readily, 
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because I am afraid that his worda, being contained 
in the Preface to the Book of the Dead, Fuceimile 
of the Papyrus of And, 1890, have reached but few 
exeept atudenta of hieroglyphica. 

‘The beginnings of the Eyyptian religion,’ he writes 
(p. 7), ‘are anterior, probably by many centuries, to 
the earlicst documenta, and we can only speak with 
certainty of it from a time when the nation had 
already attained a very high degree of civilisation. A 
period when the religion was contined to fetishism or 
to the worship of anecatora ia historically unknown. 
Although many of the gods are mere names to oa, we 
have very accurate knowledge of all the important 
ons, and those which are pot yet understood are 
certainly of the sane nature. 

‘No competent acholar has the least doubt that the 
Earth and Sky, the Sun, Moon, and Stars (and certain 
constellations in particular), Light and Darkness, and 
the very hours of the day and of the night, were eon- 
siderel as gods; and that the goda moat frequently 
mentioned, Seb, Nu, Nut, Ri, Tmu, Horus, are personi- 
fications of physical phenomena. And no preater 
names than theac can be found.’ 

And again: ‘The mythology of Egypt had its origin 
exactly like the mythologies of other nations known 
to us. All proper names were originally appoliatives, 
and every name is derived from one only of the attr- 
butes or characteristics of an object. And as every 
ohject has several attributes, or may be considerad 
from various points of view, it ia susceptible of various 
names. Honen arise in some languages the iany 
synonyms (olen poetical or inelaphorical) for such 
object® as island, river, horse, serpent, camel, awood, 
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gold. It is evident that in countries where the 
powers of nature are the objecta of worship, the same 
power is liable to be called by very different names. 
This is eapecially likely to be the case when the popu- 
lation is distributed over a large extent of country, 
with local worships under the superintendence of 
priesthoods independent of each other. The myths 
arising either from the name of the god, or from the 
phenomena which he personified, would necessarily 
vary according to locality, And this diversity would 
continue even when, at a later period of intercourse 
between the different parta of the country, many of 
the local worships and mythologies had come into 
general acceptance. No attempt was then made at 
harmonising contradictiona, and all attempts which 
have more recently been made to exhibit a consistent 
syatem, whether of Greek, Indian, or Egyptian mytho- 
logy, spring from a radical misconception of the 
nature of a myth. When we know who the gods 
really are, the myths about them are perfectly intel- 
ligible.’ 

Unless these statementa, emanating from real 
scholars, can be proved to be erroneous, it seems 
that we have a right to say that, as in India go in 
Egypt, the concept of something divine arose first 
from a contemplation of the wonderful activities of 
nature, and that when other objecta were deified, this 
meant that they were, more or lesa consciously, placed 
within the boundaries of the same concept’, If the 
Egyptians could not mummify without having their 
nvwm, or some similar substance answering the same 
purpose, neither could they deify, unless they were 


* Hibtert Lecterea, p. 26, 
(2) F 
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beforehand in possemsion of a deus, or something 
divine. 
Religion in Babylon and Assyria. 

We should have expected most valuable light on 
the origin and the growth of religioua conceptions 
from Esbylon and Nineveh. But, in spite of the 
wonderful discoveries that have been made among 
the recently disinterred ruins of palaces with their 
archives, and temples with their libraries, all ia for 
the present chaotic and shifting, The very best 
scholars confess that they cannot tell what may be 
Aceadian or Sumerian, and what may be Babylonian 
or Assyrian, in the religious phraseology of the in- 
scriptions, while the very names and gender of the 
goda vary from year to year. Much, no doubt, will 
in time be brought to light by the indefatigable dia- 
coverers and decipherers of Mesopotamian antiquities ; 
but the student of religion who should venture to sup- 
port his theories by facta taken from cuneiform sources, 
would find that theae supports have to be renewed 
or changed from year to year’, I say this from per- 
sonal experience, and without any disparagement ;—on 
the contrary, [ think we ought to recognise in it the 
lest proof of the rapid progress of cuneiform studies. 


‘Avery exeullont réennd of whatwas known of the anelent Baby- 
lunian religion im L387 may bu seen in Prof. Bayoo's Mibbart Leehores, 
Tass Jouturcs are particularly useful because they are honest in 
acknowlrdging thé present stute of knowlodge, with its inevitable 
nneortnioties:, On p. 6 wo rend: ‘Unfortunately, in the present 
atte of oar knewledgee, it ie someting impeesible to tell to which 
af thest two clases of texts n document belongs, and yet upon the 
reht dutermination of the question may depend also tho right da- 
tertiinntion of the development of Babyloninn religion.” On p. 105 
wound told that lt is doeubéfal whether the prineipol deity of Buby- 
lon, Bel Meredach, waa Accadlan or Semitic, whether Marudak 
(Merodach) was an Accodian or o Sumitie name (p. 106). 
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Where to study the Historical Growth of Meligions Ideas. 


Tt would be easy to collect from Egyptian and 
Babylonian sources some striking parallels to the 
development of Agni, which we have traced in the . 
Veda, but we must leave this for a later lecture, 
Among uncivilised nations alzo the worship of fire 
in its various phases, from the lowest to the highest, 
can be and has been studied by some of our best 
anthropologists, . But here, even more than in Egypt 
and Babylon and other countries which possess lite- 
rary documenta of various dates, the opportunities of 
studying the problem which occupies us at present 
are totally wanting. We find thera also nothing but 
reaults, We see the last surface of religious beliaf, 
but we have no means of piercing one inch beneath 
that surface. Fortified by our experience, derived 
eb‘efly from the Veda, we may guess at the ante- 
cedenta of the actual beliefs of uncivilized races. We 
may apply the general principle of ‘like results, like 
causes.” But we shall have to do this with the 
greatest caution, for the human mind, which is, after 
all, the only soil of religious ideas, is least amenable 
to generalisation, and in the growth of religion, 
though the determining influence of the masses must 
not be forgotten, the power of the individual ia im- 
menge, and often withdraws tteelf from all calen- 
lation. 

The Old Testament. 

We should naturally have expected the most useful 
information as to the natural growth of the concept 
of deity in the various bpoks of the Old Testament. 
They profess to give us ‘an account of the earlieat. 

Pa 
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intercourse between man and God, from the days when 
we are told that Adam and Eve heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day 
(Gun. iii. 8), to the time when Mosca was told that 
no man can see God and live (ix. xxxiii. 20), 

But you know how difficult, nay, how impossible 
it is, in the present state of Tliblical criticism, to usc 
the single booka of the Old Testament for historical 
purposes. I need hardly remind you that hy the 
atudenta of the Seienee of Religion the Old Teata- 
ment can only be Jooked upon aa a strictly historical 
book ly the aide of other historical books, [t can 
claim no privilege before the tribunal of history, nay, 
to claim such a privilege world be to really deprive 
it of the high position which it justly holds among 
the most valuable monuments of the distant past. 
But, at present, the authorship of the single books 
which form the O11 Testanwnt. and more particularly 
the dates at which they were reduced to writing, 
form the suliject of keen controversy, not among 
critics hostile to religion, whether Jewish or Christian, 
Lat among theclogians who treat these questions in 
the most independent, but, at the same time, tho most 
canilid and judicial spirit. By this treatment many 
difficultics, which in former times diatarbed the minds 
of thoughtful theologians, have been removed, and 
the Old Testament las resumed ita rightful place 
among the moxt valuable monuments of antiquity, 
lt is now often invoked to confirm the evidence of 
cuneiform and hivroglyphic inscriptions, instead of 
having to invoke the testimony of these inseriptions 
in its own support. But all this was possible on 
one coudition only, namely, that the Old Testament 
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should be treated simply as an historical book, willing 
to subunit to all the testa of historical eritician to 
which other historical books lave submitted. 

But what the student of the history, that is, of the 
continuous growth of religion, looks forin vain in the 
books of the Old Testament aro the succcasive stages 
in the development of religious concepts, He does not 
kouw which books he may consider as more ancient 
or more modern than other books. He aska in vain 
how anuch of the religious ideas reflected im certain of 
these books may be duo to ancient tradition, how 
much to the mind of the latest writer. In the third 
chapter of Hxodus God ia revealel to Moses on Mount 
Horch, not only as the supreme, but as the only Gal. 
But we are now told by competent scholars that 
Exodus could not have been written down till prob- 
ally a thousand years Inter than Moses. How then 
can we rely on it a8 an aceurate picture of the 
thoughts of Moses and his contemporaries } It has 
buen said with great truth! that ‘it is almost im- 
possible to believe that a people who had: loen eman- 
cipated from superstition ut the time of the Exodus, 
say 149), and had again and again proved the evils 
of idolatry and been driven to repentance, and who 
had been all along taught to conceive God as the one 
universal spirit, existing only in truth and righteoua- 
nesa, ail justice, and merey, should be found at the 
time of Josiah, in 621, nearly nine hundred years 
later, steeped in every superstition, and permitting 
among themselves the perpetration of all the crimes, 
known to the false aud barbarous forms of worship. 
Still, if the writings of the Old Testament were con- 

TALK Buller, (Yen! diusa so aie Aecen!, jn. BL 
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sidered as contemporaneous with the events which they 
relate, this retrogreasive movement in the religion of 
the Jews would have to be accepted. 

Most of these difficulties, however, are removed, or, 
‘at all eventa, considerably lessened, if we accept the 
yvesults of modern Hebrew scholarship, and remember 
that though the Old Testament may contain very 
ancient traditions, they probably were not reduced to 
writing till the middle of the fifth century 5. c., and 
may have been modified by and mixed up with ideas 
belonging to the age of Ezra. 

This ia not the place to discuss questions of Hebrew 
stholarahip, and yet it is of extreme importance for 
us to know whether we may, or, in fact, whether we 
must take into account the books of the Old Testa- 
ment in stadying the growth of religious ideas. 
What would the student of religion give, if he could 
really feel sure that he was reading in the books of 
Mosea the thoughts of humanity 1500n.0. All our 
ideas of the historical growth of religious ideas, ainong 
Semitic nations at least, would have to be modified, 
whereas at present, unless we can fix the date of 
each individual book of the Old Testament, our only 
anfe course ia to leave this most important collection 
of sacred documents aside, the very collection from 
which formerly all our ideas of the ancient history of 
religion used to be formed. 

It sometimes happens, however, that researches 
eatried on for quite different purposes, suddenly croga 
the path of other inquiries, and help in settling ques- 
tions with which they were originally unconnected, 
The same has happened in our case. 
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Invention of Alphabetic Writtag. 

Thanks to the genius of De Rougé, and the eub- 
aequent labours of Lenormant and Brugach, there can 
be no doubt—at least, I cannot see how there could 
be—that what we call the Phenician letters, and what 
the Greeka alao very honestly called the Phenician 
letters, were derived from hieratie hieroglyphics. 
IT cannot at present explain the whole process by 
which out of a large number of hieroglyphic signa 
about twenty-two were selected to serve aa alphabetic 
lettera, as comaonanta and vowels. Nor has it been 
possible to fix the exact date at which this proosss 
took place, though such evidence as there is pointe, 
according to De Rougd, to about 1000 5.0. But it ia 
a matter of history that we have no evidence of 
alphabetie writing, even for the purpose of inserip- 
tions, much leas for the purpose of the composition 
of books, till about the time of king Mesha, whose 
famous inscription dates from the ninth century 5. ¢.' 

Between the use of writing for monumental or even 
for commercial and epistolary purposes, and the use 
of writing for literary purposes, however, there is 
everywhere a gulf of centuries. In fact we may say, 
so far aa our knowledge extends at present, that 
there ia no historical evidence of any Sook in alpha- 
betic writing before the seventh century B. c. 

' Tide nat account bere of tha anclent inscriptions discovered 
by Euting, Glaser, and others in Arabia, Their dates ore os yet 
too muah a matter of controversy, Dr. Glaser refers the Minacan 
alphabet to 2000 to 8000 n.o. Professor D. H. Miller places it from 
400 ne, to f004.5, On the other hand Dr, Miller tukes the Lihyin 
iiphabeb to be more primitive thon the Sabaoo-Minsean, while Dr, 


Glaser makes it post- tian, 150 to 476 an. Under thease ciroum- 
stances itis surely wise to walt. See Afgeneine Seiteng, Moo. 36, 87. 
15d. 
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To suppose therefore that Moses could have written 
a book in Hebrew, and with a Semitic alphabet, 
would be to antedate the writing of books by nearly 
a thousand years, and the employment of alphabetic 
writing in general hy more than 500 years, 

Tf Mosea wrote at all, if he actually held o book 
and read it in the audience of the people (Exod, 
sxiv. 7), he could only, learned aa he was in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, have written in hiero- 
glyphies, but certainly not in the Phenician alphabet. 
The very tables of the law could not have been traced 
with any bat hieroglyphic or hicratic letters, for the 
simple reason that our Phenician alphabet, a0 far as 
we know at present, did not é¢xut before 1000 8,c., 
if so early. Of course, the arguments which are 
used in eupport of this conclusion may be contro- 
verted. One single inacription, im Phenician or 
Semitic lettera, found in Egypt or Arabia might by 
ita date upeet our conclusions as to the date of the 
invention of alphabetic writing. But what will hardly 
ever he upset is our conviction that booka in alpha- 
betic letters ware a far more recent invention, and 
existed nowhere before the seventh century B. ¢. 


The Sixth Century B. 0. 

It has been truly said that a more interesting 
history of the world might be written if, instead of 
being divided according to the domination of par- 
ticular dynasties or the supremacy of particular races, 
it were cut off into departmenta, indicated by the in- 
fluence of particular discoveriea upon the destinies 
of mankind’, You would have the epochs marked 


Boo speach by Lord Halisbury, in fvmes, Now. 4, 1880. 
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by the discovery of gunpowder, of the printing press, 
of the steam engine, of electricity in modern times ; 
and you would have in ancient times the epochs 
marked by the discovery of fire, of bronze, of iron, 
and of alphabetic writing for literary purposes. 

But if the introduction of written books marks an 
epoch in the history of civilisation, we ought to be 
able to discover clear traces of it in the principal 
countries of the world. Now you know the wonder- 
fol intellectual activity of the sixth century B.o. in 
every part of the civilised world. Between 600 and 
500 bc, we have in Asia the foundation of the Persian 
Empire, with Cyrus and Darius Hydaspes, the restorer 
of the Zoroastrian faith. We have in Asia Minor the 
rise of the Ionian republics, and the eudden burst of 
Greck philosophy, Greek poetry, nay even Greek 
history. Mot only Thales (solar echpee, 585), Anaxi- 
meander (612-546) and Anaximenes, but Pythagoras 
(+10), Xenophanes, Herakleitos, and Parmenides all 
belonged to that great cantury. Greek lyric poetry 
burst forth in the songa of Theognis, Simonidea, and 
Anakreon:; ancient laws began to be collected. by 
Solon and others, and towards the close of the 
contury we hear of Pisistratus - (7528) collecting 
manuscripts of the Homeric songs, a8 they had been 
recited at the great Panathenaic festivals. The Logo- 
graphi of that time were actual writers of chronicles, 
and the immediate precursors of real historians, such 
aa Herodotus. 

Though it is a inere guess, it seems to me extremely 
likely that this literary development of the sixth 
century §.¢. waa really due to the introduction of 
alphabetic writing for literary purposes from Egypt 
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‘and Phenicia to Agia Minor and Europe. I doubt 


whether we can trace the -vriting down of any of the 
sacred books of the East to an earlier date than that 
century, though they, no doubt, existed for centuries 
before that time, preserved by oral tradition. 

The 4oroastrian texta may have been collected at 
the time of Darius. The Veda was probably not . 
reduced to writing till much later, and the same 
applies to the Buddhist canon. In China writing, 
according to their fashion, may have been known 
long before, but the collection of the canonical books 
of Confucius and Laotze belongs again to the sixth 
century. 

The 01d Testament aa an Historical Book. 


If then we turn to the books of the Old Testament, 
we find that they were finally collected by Hara, 458 
u.¢., who lived about seventy-five years after Darius, 
the collector of the Zoroastrian code. We must re- 
member that Ezra had been brought up in Babylon 
during the reign of Artaxerxes. To suppose that por- 
tions of the Old Teatament existed in the form of books 
at the time of Moses would run counter to all history. 
The Jewa, we muat remember, were fan from being a 
more literary people than their neighbours, and to aup- 
pose that they alone should have posseased a book- 
literature at s time when all their neighbours had to 
be satisfied with oral tradition, or with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, hieratic papyri, and cuneiform cylinders, 


.ig more than at present any historian can admit’, 


But though in using the books of the Old Testament 
we must always be on our guard against intellectual 
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anachronisma, due to the inevitable colouring which 
the mind of the collector and final redactor may have 
thrown on the character of s book, the traditions, as 
finally collected by Ezra, and before him by the High 
Priest, Hilkiah, bardly allow ua to doubt that a belief 
in one Supreme God, even if at first it waa only a 
henotheistic, and not yet a monotheistic belief, took 
posseasion of the leading spirits of the Jewish race at 
a very early time. All tradition assigns that belief in 
One God, the Most High, to Abraham. According to 
the Old Testament, Abrabain, though he did not deny 
the existence of the gods worshipped by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, yet looked upon them as different from, 
and as decidedly inferior to, hig own God. His mono- 
theism was, no doubt, narrow. His God waathe friend 
of Abraham, as Abraham was the friend of God. Yet 
the concept of God formed by Abraham was a con- 
eept that could grow and that did grow. Neither 
Moses, nor the Prophets, nor Christ himeelf, nor 
even Mohammed, had to introduce a new God. Their 
God was alwaye called the God of Abraham, even 
when freed from all that waa still local and narrow 
and superstitious in the faith of that patriarch. 


Mouotheistic Instinet of the Semitic Race, 

It is well known that some excellent Semitic 
acholara, and more particularly Renan, find the ex- 
planation of this early monotheistic belief of the 
Father of the Faithful in what they call the mono- 
theistic instinct of the whole Semitic race. That 
theory, however, even if it explained anything, is 
flatly contradicted by all the facta that have come 
to light in the early history of the Semitic nations. 
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Tf there was any religious instinet in them, it was 
a polytheistic instinct, as we see in the monuments 
of Babylon and Nineveh, in the traditions of Arabia, 


and even in the constant backslidings of the Jews. 


Abraham, 

Many years ago, in one of my earliest essays on 
Semitic Monotheism (1860), I tried to show, in oppo- 
aition to Renan's view, that the Jewish belief in One 
Supreme God muat be traced back, like all gront 
ideas, to one person, namely to Abraham, and that, 
in his ease, it could not be ascribed to a national 
instinct, which rather would have led him in the very 
opposite direction, but on the contrary, to his personal 
opposition to the national instinct, or to what I 
ventured to call, in the truest sense of the word, a 
special revelation. For that expression I have been 
taken to task again and again during the last thirty 
yeara, though I thought I had made it very clear in 
all iny writings what I meant by a apecial revelation: 
not a theophany, but ‘a profound insight, an in- 
spired vision of trath, so deep and so living sa to 
make it a reality like that of the outward world’, 
nay, more than that of the outward world. Such a 
revelation can, by ita very'nature, be granted to one 
man only, ean be preached by one man only, with 
the full faith in ita reality, and this man, as far as 
the religion of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 
is concerned, was Abraham. 

But although Abraham may have attained at a very 
early time to his sublime conception of the One God, 

1 ‘These are the. words in which my defense was undertaken by 
J. F, Clarke in his Ten Great Religions, p. 408, 
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the Most High God, freed from the purely physical 
characteristios which adhere to the gods of other 
nations, we can see very clearly thet in this sublime 
conception he stood almost alone, and that the gods 
of the Jews, and of the Semitic nations in general, 
had once been oda of nature, quite as much as the 
gods of India. 

Tf we saw the account of the appearance of Ji ehovah 
on mount Sinai in the sacred books of any other 
religion, we should have little doubt that the God, ag 
there described, was originally a god of fire and 
thunder. ‘Inthe morning, we read, ‘there were thun- 
dors and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount. 
And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, hecause 
the Lord desoended wpon it im fire: and the amolte 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly.’ 


Blijah. 


What ia told of Elijah and of hia vision on mount 
Horeb is like an epitome of the whole growth of 
the Jewish religion in general. We read that ‘the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord; but the Lord was not im the wind. 

And after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake. 

‘And after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord waa 
not in the fire. 

«And after the fire a still, small voice.’ 

What we should have expected in any other sacred 
book, at the end of thia description of « atorm, would 
have been the lond, strong voice of the thunder, 
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following after the storm, and the earthquake, and 
the fire of lightning. But the atill small voice shows 
that Elijah eaw more than the mere physical features 
of the storm, and that the voice which he heard was 
meant for a higher voice that apeake not only in the 
storm, the earthquake, and the fire, but in the heart 
of man. 
The God of Fire in the O14 Tewtament. 

The highest authorities on the religious antiquities 
of the Semitic peoplea, and of the Jewish people in 
particular, have expressed their conviction that the 
physical characteristica of their principal God point 
to an original god of fire, taking fire in the same 
wide aenae in which it was taken in India, not only 
as the fire on earth, but as the fire of heaven, the 
fire manifested in storm and lightning, nay, the fire 
as the life of nature and of man. In this way only, 
they think, can we account for the poetical phraseo- 
logy still found in many places of the Old Testament. 
For instance, Paalm xviii. 8: 


‘There went up a smoke out of hiv montrila, 
And firs out of his mouth devoured ; 

Conla were kindled by it, 

He bowed the heavens alao, and came down, 
And thick darkness waa under his fooé,’ 


Or again, Psalm xxix. 3: 

‘Tha voice of the Lord im ppon the waters, 
The glory of God thundereth, 
Even the Lord, upon many waters." . 

But though we can clearly perceive in these and 
similar passages that there were physical ingredients 
in the character of the supreme God of the Jewa, 
nowhere but in the hymna of the Veda can we watch 
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the gradual elimination of these physical ingredienta, 
and the historical unfolding of the true idea of God 
out of these primitive germa. I know full well that 
to some any attempt to trace back the name and 
concept of Jehovah to the same hidden sources from 
which other nations derived their first intimation of 
deity, may seem almost sacrilegious. They forget the 
difference between the human concept of the deity and 
the deity itself, which is beyond the reach of all human 
concepts, But the historian reads deeper lessons in 
the growth of theae human concepts, as they spring 
up everywhere in the minds of raen who have been 
seskers after truth—seeking the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him ;—and when he can 
show the slow, but healthy growth of the noblest and 
sublimest thoughts out of small and apparently im- 
significant beginnings, he rejoices as the labourer 
rejoices over his golden harvest; nay, he often wonders 
what is more truly wonderful, the butterfly that soars 
up to heaven on ita silvery wings, or the grub that 
hides within its mean chrysalia euch marvellous possi- 
bilities. 
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FIRE AS OONCEHIVED [4 OTHER RELIGIONS, 
Fire widely Worshipyped. 


epeenas we cannot hope to find in other religions 

any documenta in which to study, as we can in 
the Veda, the successive stages through which the 
worship of fire passed from its simplest beginnings, as 
the fire on the hearth, to its highest stage, as the 
ereator and ruler of the world, we may at all events 
try to collect some fragments of the worship of Fire, 
preserved in other religions, whethér united genes- 
logically with the Vedio religion or independent in 
their origin, 

Next to the worship of the sun, there is probably 
no religious worship so widely diffused as that of 
Fire. ‘Since there has been fire, it has been wor- 
ahipped, is a saying of Bashabar Ibn Burd, quoted 
by Al-Birint (vol. ii. p. 181). But we must distin- 
guish, Fire has been worshipped for very different 
Tesgons, and the very name of worship comprehends 
many heterogeneous kinds of reverence, esteem, prati- 
tude, and even prudential considerations, which were 
ealled forth by the benefita and services rendered by 
fire to the different racea of man. WNevertheless, I 
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believe we shall find that there is nothing, or very 
little, in the religious, philosophical, and mythological 
conceptions of fire, whether entertained by civilised 
or uncivilised, by ancient or modern races, that does 
not find some analogy, and, to a great extent, some 
explanation, in the rich religious, philosophical, and 
mythological phraseology of India. 


Fire in the Avesta. 


The nearest relations of the ancient Aryas of India 
were no doubt the Aryas of Media and Persia, of 
whose religion we obtain some interesting, though 
fragmentary, information from the Zend-avesta. The 
idea, once ao prevalent, that their religion consisted 
entirely of Fire-worship has long been surrendered 
by scholars, though it crops up again and again in 
popular writings. From the first acquaintance with 
the original texts of their sacred writings, it became 
elear that Fire occupied only a subordinate place in 
their religious system. 

If we call the religion of Zoroaster fire-worship, we_ 
must apply the aame name to the religion of India, 
nay even to the religion of the Jews. Almost every 
religion which recognises burnt offerings, exhibits at 
the same time a more or less prominent reverence for 
the sacrificial fire iteelf. To outsiders in particular, 
and to casual observers, the fires burning on the 
altars of temples or on the hearth of every house 
seom to be the principal manifestation of religious 
worship and of religious faith. Thus it happened 
that, like the religion of Persia, that of India also 
was often represented as fire-worship. Al-Birfini, for 
instance (vol. i. p. 128; vol. ii. p. 189), declares that 
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the Rig-veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, as if 
it treated of nothing elas, He is, however, more 
eorrect when he statea (vol. ii. p. 131) ‘that the Hindus 
highly venerate the fire, and offer flowera to it, 
though we ought to remember that there are many 
things besides flowera which were sacrificed in and 
to the fire. 
Ormazd, not Fire. 


In the Zend-avesta Agni, as a separate god of fire, 
oceupiea in fact a far less prominent place than in 
the Veda. The real object of veneration with 
Zoroaster and hia followers was Ahura-mazda, whom 
we call Ormazd. Abura-mazda wae a deity whose 
despest roots we shall discover in the concepte of 
heaven, light, and wisdom. He waa not Fire, though 
he is often represented aa the father of Fire. This 
shows his close relationship with the Vedie Dyaus, 
the sky, who was likewise conceived as the father of 
Agni. 

Ater, Fire. 

The name of fire in Zend, however, is not Agni, 
but Atar, a word which in Sanskrit is supposed to 
exiat in the name Athar-van, one of the early sages 
who kept the fire, the supposed ancestor of the family 
of the Atharvans, to whom, as we #aW, the Atharva- 
veda waa attributed. It is sometimes used also aa 
a name of Agni himself, The word Atar has no 
etymology, ao far as we know’, whether in Sanakrit 
or in Zend. 

1 Darmosteter, Ormaad of Akriman, p. §6, note. That athar in 
athar-van is the same word as itar may be conceded. In Zand 
athravan haa long, athaurun short a. The Vedle athari also, 
and atharyu, may be connected with athar, and possibly the 
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It seemed strange to students of the Parsi religion 
that Atar, fire, should be the son of Ahura-mazda, 
and that hia mother, the wife of Ahura-mazda, should 
be water. From what we now know, however, from 
the Rie-veda, thia becomes perfectly intelligible. 
Fire is the son of the aky, whether in his character 
of the sun or of lightning, and he is the son of the 
waters, whether as rising from the clouds in the 
morning, or as issuing from the clouds as lightning 
in a thunderstorm *. 


Ateav's Fight with Ac Dabika, 


This Atar or fire in the Avesta representa in some 
reapects both Agni and Indra, for the battle against 
Aci Dahika, the fiendish snake, is waged in the 
Aveata by Ater alone, who frightens the fiend away 
and recovers the light (hvarend). Trita, who in the 
Veda takea sometimes the place of the conqueror of 
the fiend, is called Aptya, the descendant of the 
waters, which showa his close connection with Agni, 
as Apim napit, the offspring of the watera or the 
clouds, that is, the lightning. In the Avesta this 
Trita appeara as Thraétaona Athwya, who kills 
Azi Dah&ka in the four-cornered Varena, originally 
a name of the aky, corresponding to Greek ofpavds, 
and Sanakrit Varana. 

This battle between Agni or Trita and Ahi in the 
Veda, between Atar or Thraétaona and Azi Dahika 


Greek dépayiry, a tree of which tinder was made. “Aéyp alec in the 
sonae of the point of a weapon might be related, but mot ao ‘ABH, 
which comes from a very different sources. 

' Apdm napit is distinguished in the Avesta from Atar, bot ia 
oe mentioned in close connection with him; sea Vispored, 
WH. &. 
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in the Avesta, which was originally a purely mytho- 
logical representation of the battle between light and 
darkness, whether in a thunderstorm or in the diurnal 
struggle between day and night, became after a time 
a mere legend. And it wae one of Burnouf's most 
brilliant discoveries that in what waa formerly ac- 
cepted aa genuine Persian history, namely the over- 
throw of king Jemshid by the usurper Zohik, and 
the overthrow of Zohak by Feridim, he recognised 
onee more our old Vedic friends, Trita, Ahi, and 
Yama, brought down from the sky to the earth, and 
changed from divine and mythological powers into 
human and historical characters’. 


Finrality of Atar. 

When by the side of the one Atar we find also 
many fitara (8. .B, E. xxiii. 8) mentioned in the Avpata, 
we have only to remember that in the Veda alao 
there were many agnis or fires, in which the presence 
of Agni was discovered and acknowledged. This sub- 
division of Fire was carried on even further in the 
Avesta than in the Veda. In the Veda we can dia- 
tinguish three fires, sometimes called Agni nirma 
thya, fire obtained by rubbing, Agni aushesya, fire 
rising with the dawn, solar fire, and Agni vaidyuta, 
the fire of lightning. In the Avesta (Yaena XVII) 
we meet with five firea:—{1) the fire that was before 
Ahura-mazda, (2) the fire that dwells in animal bodies, 
(8) the fire in treea and planta, (4) the fire in the 
clouds, (5) the domestic fire, (6) the Nairya-sangha 
4 On the changes of Thrattaona into Feridin, of Yima Ehshaets 


into Jamahid, and of Asi Dehika into Tohbk, sea Selected Eeatye, 1. 
p. 479. 
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fire, also called the Behram fire, which is to be kept 
burning in temples‘. 

Besides the three principal fires in the Veda, the 
fire obtained by rubbing, the fire of lightning, and 
the fire in the sun, two more are often mentioned, 
the qathara, that which resides in the stomach and 
cooks or digesta food, and another that ia supposed 
to reside in planta. Thia identity of the fira on the 
hearth with the fire in the human body was expressed 
with great definiteness by a Shawnee prophet. ‘ Know,’ 
he aaid, ‘that the life in your body and the fire on 
your hearth are one and the same thing, and that 
both proceed from one souree®,’ When, however, Agni 
is invoked as residing in all things, and alao as a 
witness abiding in our own body, this is not meant 
for the gAtharagni, but involves a higher conception 
of Agni as an omnipresent power. Thus we read, 
Rim. VI 101, 30:— 


Tvam agno sarvabhittanim saririnfar agokurak, Tvam sikshi 
mimes dehasthas, trihi mim dovasattama, 


srt called tks widaula in the iady, anve mney Bbek ef peas 

The Agni residing in the plants, may be ae warmth | 
that ripens ihem (Rv. X. 88, 10, sth dshadhih pakati 
visvaériipih); but more frequently he is conceived aa 
dwelling within trees and planta, beeause he can 
be called forth from them by friction, He is ealled, 
VL 3, 8, vanegfiA, born in the wood; IDL. 1, 14, 
garbhah viriidhim, the child of the planta; and he 
is often represented as hidden in certain trees which 
were used for producing fire. 


| &. BB. xxxi. p. 258. 
a. Tab of John Tasinar, p, 181; Brinton, Myth of the New World, 
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The three sacrificial fires are the Girhapatya, Da- 
kshina, and Ahavantya, to which the Avasathya and 
Sabhya are sometimes added so as to make five. 


ter, Bon of Ormasd, 


But Atar had also a divine personality of hia own. 
His constant name is the son of Ahura-mazda. He 
ia called a warrior, driving on a blazing chariot 
(S. .B.E. xxiii. p. 153), a benefactor, a source of glory 
anda source of healing (Le.,p.15). Inthe Atas Nyagie 
(l.¢., p. 859) we read not only of sacrifices and in- 
voeations offered unto Atar, but he himself is called 
worthy of sacrifice and invocation. He is implored to 
burn for ever in the house, until the time of the good 
and powerful restoration of the world. It is said to 
he well with a man who worships Atar with sacrifices, 
holding in his hand the sacred wood, the bareama, 
and the meat, . For Atar can bestow not only fulness 
of life and welfare, but also knowledge, sagacity, 
quickness of tongue, a good memory, an 
standing that goes on growing and that ia not 

‘aequired through learning. In a prayer addreased 
to him the poet anya: ‘Give me, O Atar, son of 
Ahura-mazda, however unworthy Iam now and for 
ever, a seat in the bright, all-happy, blissfal abode 
of the holy ones, May I obtain the good reward, 
a good renown, 4 long cheerfulness of soul,’ And 
Atar is supposed to beatow the following blessing on 
his worshippers: ‘May herds of oxen grow for thee, 
and increase of sons; may thy mind and thy aoul be 
master of ita vow, and mayest thou live on in the 
joy of the soul all the nights of thy life’ (xxiii. p. 360; 
and xxxi. p. 313). 
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Difference between Atar and Agni. 


Remember all this is addressed to Atar, originally 
simply a name of fire. It is much the same as what 
we saw addreased to Agni in the Veda. But there 
are differences also between the Vedic Agni and the 
Avestic Atar. We saw that Agni in the Veda was 
mate a saarvabhaksha, a devourer of all things, that 
he resented the affront, but that in the end everything 
was supposed to be purified by fire. Thus the Vedia 
Indians burnt their dead in the fire, and afterwarda 
buried the ashea. To the Zoroasstrians both these acts 
would have seamed sacrilegious, for auch was their 
belief in the holiness of fire and of the earth, that 
they would have considered both polluted by any 
contact with unclean things’, The very breath of 
man or of woman, which, as we saw, Agni was 50 
fond of, wea believed by the Zoroastriana to con- 
taminate the fire®, and heneo the Paitidina$, a kind 
of veil worn by the priest, and reaching from the nose 
to the chin, the modern Penom*. 


1 8, BEB. iv, p BO, 


* Tt should be remembered, however, that Manu aleo la se for- . 


bids blowing tha fra with one’s mouth. He likewise 

of throwing impute substanoss into the fire, warming one's foot at 
it, or slapping wer it. Bome authorities, however, say that the 
Sraula flra way be kindled by blow ing, because it is ioalarly 
4 bret Sree the domestic fira is nat 


ardained so in the Vigwan 
to ba thos treated, Gee vite Ata 5 Se meee by Bihler, 
B.B Ei p. 66; L 16,20; estahinen XT. 8 

* 1, B, 164. 


‘A curious colmeidence showa itself in the cerameonial of the 
Blaves, a8 desoribed by Saxo Grammaticus. The pricat has to clean 
the sacallam with a broom, and while doing this must never allow 
his braath to escape. When he can retain bis breath oo longer, 
he gs to go cut and then to return to his work in the temple, ao 
that the deity may not be contaminated by human breath, Boo 
Lippert, INa Raligionen der Europdiscien Gulterviier, p. 98. 
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Te the Avewtic Heligion dualistic? 

Tt is generally supposed that the religion of the 
Avesta differs from that of the Veda by being 
dualistic’. In one sense thia ia perfectly true. The 
Zoroastrians recognise an evil spirit, Angra Mainyu, 
by the side of the good spirit, Ahura-mazda, In aome 
respects these two spirits are equals. The good spirit 
did not create the evil spirit, nor can he altogether 
prevent the mischief that ia wrought by the evil 
spirit. The Zorosstrian religion, having a decidedly 
moral character, recognizes in this struggle between 
good and evil the eternal law of reward and punish- 
ment, good always begetting good and evil evil. In 
the same manner as the good spirit opposea the evil 
spirit, every man is expeoted to fight against evil in 
every shape. Zoroaster himself was supposed to 
have been appointed by Ahura-mazda to defend the 
good people, it may be the agricultural population, 
against the attacka of their enemies, the worshippera 
of the Daévas. The oldest prayers in the Avesta are 
supposed to have been addressed by Zoroaster to 
Ahura-mazda, imploring his help, and mourning over 
the sufferings of his people. 

All this is perfectly true, but if we once know from 
the Veda what the fight between good and evil, 
between light and darkness meant in the beginning, 
we shall understand why after all, in the dualism 
of the Avesta, the good spirit ia always supreme, a4 

‘Indra is supreme over Vritra, Agni over Abi, Atar 
over Aci Dahike. The fact that Indra or Agni or 
Atar has an enemy, that light is sometimes over- 


1 Soo Wat, & B. E., vol. ¥.p. ein; Mills, 2.5, 2, vol. xxi. Introd. 
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whelmed by darkness, doos not annihilate the belief in 
the supremacy of one of these two contending powers. 
The gods are always conceived aa different in kind 
from their opponenta. The gods are worshipped, the 
demons are feared. If therefore we call the ancient 
religion of Zoroaster dualistic, the same name might 
be applied to the Vedic religion, so far aa it recog- 
nises Vritra and other powers of darkness aa dangerous 
opponents of the bright beings. Indeed, I doubt 
whether there ia any religion which is dualistic in the 
sense of recognising two divine antagonistic powers 
as perfect equala. Even so-called Satanic races who 
offer sacrifices to evil spirits only, and seem to neglect 
the good spirits, do so because they can trust the 
latter, but are afraid of the former. Wherever there 
is a belief in a devil, the devil may be very powerful, 
but ha can never become supreme. He is by ita very 
nature a negative, not a positive concept. No doubt, 
the powers of evil in the Avesta are different from the 
powers of darkness in the Veda. They have assumed 
a decidedly moral character. But they are the same 
in origin, and it is owing to this that they never have, 
never could have attained to perfect equality with the 
Good and Wise Spirit, Ahura-mazda. 

The most important lesson which we may learn 
from the Avesta, particularly when we do not lose 
aight of its antecedents in the Veda, ia that we may 
seo how physical religion leads on almost uncon- 
-sciously to moral religion, It is the distinction 
between night and day, between darkness and light, 
that foreshadows and predetermines the distinction 
between what is lovely and unlovely, between what 
is evil and good, between what belongs to the powers 
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of darkness and the powers of light. Nature, aa the 
voice of the God of Nature, awakens in the heart of 
man the first conception cf that eternal Dualism 
which is manifested in night and day, in darkness 
and light, and in the works of darknesa and in the 
works of light. And as night is the negation of day, 
not day of night, as darkness is the negation of light, 
not light of darkness, a deep conviction was left in 
the mind of man, that evil aleo is the negation of 
food, not good of evil. The light of the aon might 
be abeent for a time, but it was hidden only, it 
could never be destroyed, and aa every morning 
proclaimed the victory of light, the ancient worshippers 
of nature and of the gods of nature never doubted that 
the final victory must belong to the powers of light, 
that Vritra must auecumb, that Abriman must he 
vanquished, and that light and truth and righteousness 
must prevail in the end. 


Fire in Egypt. 

But it is not only the religion of Parasia which 
receives its true explanation from India, it is not 
only the Zoroastrian Atar whose true historical ante- 
cedents are preserved to us in the hymns addressed 
to the Vedie Agni. In this case there is really a 
genealogical relationship between the two religiona 
and between the two deities. But even where there 
ean be no thought of such a genealogical relationship, 
we shall often find in the most distant countries the 
moat striking similarities with the conceptions of fire 
as elaborated by the Vedic Indians. 

In some cases mythological ideas which seemed 
utterly irrational become at once intelligible by.a 
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mere comparison with Vedie ideas. We saw how 

many different charactera were aseribed to Agni in 

the hymns of the Veda. In one hymn he was clearly 

the fire on the hearth, the protector of the family; 

in another the lightning, the destroyer of tha demons 

of darkness; in another again the sun, the light of 

the world, the giver of life and strength. Being all 

this, and representing auch different powers, he soon 

was conecaived as something different from each and . 
all of these manifestations, something behind and 

above them all, and thus waa raised at last to that 

divine supremacy which, as we saw, marks the highest - 
atage which religious speculation has reached at any 
time. If we have clearly understood this process, and 
then turn our eyes to Egypt, we shall find it repeated 
there in almost every detail. 


Modern Character of the Egyptian Heliglon. 


Only while in Egypt we can no longer discover the 
motives that led to this ayneretism, these motives are 
fully diaeloaed to us in the hymna of the Veda. It is 
atrance, but it is recogniaed aa a fact by the best 
acholara, that in Egypt, where the actual monuments 
are apparently so much older than in India, we seldom, 
if ever, can discover the deepest roota and feeders of 
religion. Professor Chantepie de la Baussaye, in his 
able réswmd of the recent researches of Egyptologiata, 
remarks (§ 61): ‘Our knowledge of the first dynasties 
has been greatly enlarged by Maspero’s discoveries 
during the Jast years, but we have not come any 
nearer to the original sources of Egyptian civilisation. 
Our knowledge does not reach beyond Menes, who 
governed a fully organised kingdom. The religion 
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also of the oldest periods was quite complete, at least 
we find there almost all the elementa of religious 
thought, but we cannot discover their beginnings. 
Everything, even architecture and plastic art, is 
already so fully developed that we must look for o 
more ancient antiquity, and that is entirely with- 
drawn from our sight.’ 

Under theae circumstances a comparative study of 
religions can alone throw light on those perioda in 
the development of the Egyptian religion which lie 
confessedly beyond the earliest monuments. Though 
we cannot admit a common historical ground from 
which the religions of Egypt and India branched off, 
we can admit a common human foundation in which 
they had their deepest roota. Even if the Veda did 
not allow us an insight into the workings of the 
Indian mind which produced, for instance, that strange 
syncretism of a terrestrial, celestial, and atmospheric 
Agni, the mere fact that the same puzzle presented 
itself to the Indians and to the Egyptians would lead 
us to look for a common cause, simply in their com- 
mon human nature, and thua facilitate the solution 
of the riddle. But if in India we still find the key 
left, aa it ware, in the lock, we have a perfect right 
to try whether the sama key will not turn the bolts 
in-the Egyptian lock. If it does, we have done all 
that we can do. If we have not perfect certainty, we 
have at all events high probability that the problem 
ean be, and has been successfully solved in Egypt aa 
well as in India. ' I quote onee more from M. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye: ‘ Wo firat draw attention, he writes 
(§ 49), ‘to the general identification of the gods with 
one another. We perceive at once how impossible it 
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is to distinguish from each other the attributes of the 
individual gods or the epheres of their activity. From 
this arises the assertion made by many Egyptologists 
that fundamentally the Egyptian gods all meant the 
same thing; the goda represented the sun, the god- 
deases the mothers or something elae. This is most 
certainly not the case. But at a very early date the 
goda were almost all represented aa being gods of 
light. Henee the combined names of Amon-Ra, Ra- 
Osiris, and many more. This is the reason why it is 
so difficult to fathom the nature of the gods from the 
texts. Originally Ptah was probably not a sun-god. 
Still he ia moat distinctly called the sun-dise. The 
fact that Set appears in the beat of the aun, doea not 
determine hia original nature.’ All thia, aa we saw 
before, would be applicable to the Vedic religion as 
well as to the religion of Egypt. Let us now con- 
sider some individual gods in Egypt that show some 
similarity with Agni. 
Y . 

When we read the account given, for instance, of 
Ra, we almost imagine that we are reading an account 
of Agni, in his character as sun-god. Nearly all the 
gods are identified with Ra. He is the sun-god, the 
creator and ruler of the world. He daily conquers his 
enemies, particularly the dark cloud-serpent Apep 
(Sk. Ahi), His nearest relatives are Shu and Tefnut, 
the children of the sun (Asvinau, divo napatau). Ba 
ia identified with Tmu, the setting sun (Yama), and 
with Harmachis, the daily sun travelling from East 
to West (Vishnu). 
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‘Oulria. 


In Osiris, again, most Egyptian scholars have now 
dizcovered a solar deity, He is the oldest child of 
Seb, goddess of the earth (Prithivi), and Nut, goddess 
of heaven (Dyaus), He is married to his sister Isis 
(Yama and Yami*), killed by his brother Set, but 
avenged by hia son Horus. Osiris becomes lord of 
the lower world and judge of the dead (Yama); and 
his worshippers look forward after death to admission 
into his kingdom. As Agni is Yama and Yama Agni, 
so Re is called the soul of Osiris, Osiris the soul of 
Ra (1. ¢., § 47). 

Ptah. 


Another Egyptian deity, Ptah (the opemer?), ia 
often identified with Osiris. Both are represented in 
the form of mummies, and like Osiris, Ptah also is 
invoked in the end as the creator of heaven, of earth, 
and of man. Ftah representa, in fact, another phase 
of the son, the aun that has set and become invisible, 
but that returns again at the end of the night, or at 
the end of winter *. 

And while Ptah thus receives light from Agni, 
both being the light by night as distinguished from 
the aun, the light by day, Ptah also reflects light on 
Agni, at least in one of his special developmenta 

We saw how Agni, the sacrificial fire, was not only 
used by the priest aaa means of conveying offering to 
the gods, but was very soon, by a very natural transition 

1 Om & etrions coincidene: between the twins Yama and Yami, 
and the twine Yame and Yama in Poru, sen Brinton, Myths of the 


Neo Sided 156. 
Religion der alien degumter, p. 207. 
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of thought, conceived as himeelf'a priest. In a very 
similar manner, the fire which was used by the smith 
for melting metal and fashioning it into toola and 
weapona, was likewise conceived as himself a smith 
and an artificer. We see this change very clearly 
in the Greek Hephaestos, in the Roman Vulean, and 
in the Egyptian Ptah. For Ptah is not only the 
nocturnal sun, Ptah is the former and artificer, the 
worker of metals from gold to iron}, he ia the lord 
of artists, and to him is naturally ascribed the forging 
of the vault of heaven and of the gun. By another 
(lL a, p. 512) step he advances to the dignity of a 
maker of the world, father of the beginnings, creator 
of the egg, and father of the gods. Nay, like Agni, he 
is eaid to have generated himself (p. 514). 


Traghi in the Veda. 


A similar concatenation of ideas seems to have led 
to the conception of a Vedic deity, otherwise difficult 
to explain, namely Tvashtr:. Twashiri means the 
artificer, the maker and shaper, but it is clear that 
originally this name belonged to Agni, In some of 
the Vedic hymns Tvashtr? is still used as a synonym 
of Agni (I. 95,2; 5); in othera he ia identified with 
Bavites virvariipa, the sun of many forma (IIL 55, 19; 
X. 10,5). His character in the Veda ia by no means 
coherent and intelligible, but if we admit Agni, the 
adlar fire, a8 his foundation, we can account for his 
more special character as the fire applied to every 
kind of workmanship, as the forger of the thunderbolt, 
the maker of the sky, and lastly, as the creator of the 


1 Brugech, Lc, p oe, 
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whole world (Vig. Samh. XXTX. 9), and the giver of 
life (Rv. X. 18,6). In the end, his original character 
aa Agni was so entirely forgotten that in one passage 
Tyaahtri ia actually represented as having fashioned 
Agni also (Rv. X. 46,9). 

But though the Egyptian Ptah explains some 
characteristic features in the Vedic Tvashtri, there - 
is much that still remains mysterious in the legends 
told about this Indian Hephaestos, particularly the 
marriage of his daughter (Saranyt), and the murder 
of hia three-headed son, Viavartipa (X. 10,5; X. 8, 9). 


Fire in Greses, Hephasrtos 

If now we turn our eyes from Egypt to Greece and 
Rome, we find hardly anything for which we are not 
fally prepared. Anything like pyrolatry or worship 
of fire, as a mere element, is foreign to the character 
of the Greeks, All their goda had become thoroughly 
personal and almost human long before we know 
anything about them. Hence, though we can discover 
an elementary background in Hephaestos, his per- 
sonal character preponderates so decidedly that it has 
almost obliterated every trace of his origin. According 
to Homer (Il. i. 577; Od. viii. 312), Hephaestos was 
the son of Zeus and Hera, just aa Agni was the 
son of Dyaus and of the waters. These waters repre- 
sented not only the clouds, but the whole bright 
atmosphere, where fire, aa light or lightning, was sup- 
posed to dwell, Here ("Hpy) corresponds to a Sanskrit 
form *Svird, a feminine of Svar, sky, from which 
also “Haws, the aun, Here, though recognised aa the 
principal wife of Zeus, represented but one out of the 
many phenomena of nature with which Zeus, the 

(a) BR 
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highest god of heaven, was supposed to have produced 
offspring. We have only to remember that in the 
Veda Dyaus was often assigned to Agni as his father, 
and the watera and the dawn as his mothers’, in order 
to understand the Homeric conception that Hephaeatos 
was the child of Zeus and Here. The idea that 
Hephaestos had no father, but that Here, out of spite, 
brought him forth by herself, as Zeus had given 
birth by himself to Athene, is but one of the many 
half-poetieal, half-philosophical, and often purely 
imaginative expansions of mythology which abound 
in Greece more than anywhere else, The statue of 
Here, mentioned by Herodotua (vi. 82), which repre- 
sented her as emitting fire from her breast, is the 
truest: image of her aa the bright atmosphere, sending 
forth lightning from the clouds. As Agui ig often 
callod the child of the waters, without any mention 
of a father, Hephacstos may possibly, in that sense 
also, have been called the offspring of Here, Even the 
lameness of Hephaestos may find its explanation in 
the fact that Agni in the Veda is called footleas 
(apid), and that his movement is unsteady and 
vacillating. The violent catastrophe when Zeus hurls 
Hepbacstos from the eky, is again a mythological 
rondering of Zeus hurling his thunderbolt upon the 
earth, while the myth that it took Hephacstos a whole 
day to fall from the sky to the earth, and that he 
touched the island of Lemnos with the setting sun, 
inay contain s recollection of the identity of Agni, as 


Lt in true that Dyavi-prithivyau, Henven and Enrth, are often 
montioned as the parents of Agni, bat this wold mot justify ws in 
taklog Hore, with Wolcker (Gitferiehre, i. p. 208), as originally a god 
dase af the earth. 
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lightning, with Agni, as the setting sun. Even the 
hiding of Hephaestos during nine years may bea faint 
echo of the many etoriea told in the Veda of Agni 
wishing to absent himeelf and hiding in the watera 
(ef. IL. xviii. 398). In the mind of Homer, however, the 
elementary antecedents of Hephaestoa exist no longer. 
With him he is the crafty smith or carpenter or artist, 
and it is diffieult to say whether Charis or Aphrodite 
waa assigned to him aa his wife, because originally 
she represented the Dawn, or whether this myth was 
merely intended to indicate the grace and charm of 
the art of Hephaestos. 

The name of “H@aieres is difficult to explain. I 
thought? it might be’ traced back to the Vedic 
yavishtha, a constant epithet of Agni, meaning the 
youngest, or the alwaya young. Thos we read, 
Ry. I. 4, 5 

gayorvin ytA mihur & yivi bhit. 
‘Agni, when he had grown old, became always young again.’ 
Rv. L 144, 4: 
div& ma miktam palitaa yiva agani, 
‘By night, ac by day, having become grey, he was born young.’ 


But there are phonetic difficulties, as I pointed out, 
which make this derivation doubtful ?, 


1 Kuhn's 2eleedrift, xviil. 

* Tha aes ia ‘whether Hephaistos is the original form, or 
‘Eqicres, “Enloror, i.a. "Eplorear (Weltker, Grisch. Giterishra, i. p. 
666). ‘Exblerice might have been meané for def ov wpde ratr devia. 
But in that case wo should have to ndmit two names, as “Haaurror 
could not be a corruption of “Werner It should be remembered 

that an earthenware image of Hephaestes, whieh in Athena 
stool near avery hearth, was called dmerirgs. Aristoph, Aves, 490. 


Ra 
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Pire in Ttaly, Vulosnue. 


The deity which in Italy correeponds to the Greek 
Hephaestos and the Vedio Agni is Vulcanus. His 
name is very clear. It is connected with 5k. ulka, a 
firebrand, a meteor. This word oceurs in the Rig- 
veda IV. 4,2: 

daomdiénh vi ariga vishvak ullaln. 
'Unfsttered scatter about thy aparks." 


The fuller form of ulké would be *varkA, instead 
of which we find varkas, light, Instre, vigour. 
Rv. I. 23, 2: 
Agno pit te divi virkah prithivyim 
vit jshadhishu apai fnyagutra, 


yina antirlkehom uri dtatdntha 
tveshds sik bhinds amavdk nriisikehih. 


‘0 Agni, the Iustre which is thine in heaven, in earth, in planta, 
and in the waters, @ worshipful, whorewith thou hast stretched out 
the aly wide, that light ia brilliant, waving, all-neeing.’ 

Vulean was therefore a god of fire, but in Italy he 
became pre-eminently the representative of subter- 
rancous or voleanie fire, and then, possibly by Greek 
influence, the clever craftaman. 


Philosophical Aspects of Fire in Greece. 


But while in the Greek and Roman religious 
mythology the representatives of fire oceupy a rather 
subordinate place aa compared with the position 
assigned to fire in India and Persia, in Egypt and 
Babylon, we find that in Greece the concept of fire led 
from very early times to philosophical speculation. It 
is a mistake to draw a very sharp line of demarcation 
in ancient times between religion and philosophy. 
The religious sentiments of the Greeks, or, at least, : 
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of the more thoughtful among the Greeks, were 
far more profoundly awayed by the teachings af 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Herakleitos than by the 
Homeric poems. It is too often forgotten that 
Herakleitos considered himself a far higher authority 
on religion than Homer, whose theology he stigmatised 
as flippant infidelity 1, while Pythagoras declared that 
he saw (and, no doubt, he wished to see) the soul of 
Homer in Hades banging on a tree and surrounded by 
serpenta, as a punishment for the unseemly things 
which he had said of the gods. 

There certainly ia more of what we mean by re- 
ligion in Herakleitoa than in Homer, and I believe 
that our right appreciation of early Greek philoso- 
phers has been much impeded by our forgetting that 
those early philosophers were religious even more 
than philosophical teachers. Even Aristotle (Metaph. 
i. 8), to whom moat of us owe our first acquaintance 
with the ancient sages of Greece, treats them far too 
much as mere philosophers, and discusses their doe- 
trines, as Hegel did in later times, far too much from 
his own philosophical point of view *. 

The Fire of Herakleitos. 

With Herakleitos fire, the wip delfwov, or alamor, 
the ever-living or immortal fire, was not merely ai 
apy} in the Aristotelian sense of the word, or what 
we call one of the four elements. It was the primor- 
dial being, the origin of all things, a higher comeep- 
tion than that of the gods of the populace whom 
Hoerakleitoa tolerated, though he did not believe in 

1 Factores on tha Science of Language, vol, ii. p. did. 


4 Ly Tie Vorsokratiache Philosophie, in Jahrb, fiir Kiaes. Phitologie, 
LETS, p. TEL, 
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them. ‘Neither one of the gods, he declares‘, nor of 
men has made this world, the same for all, but it 
always was and will be, ever-living fire, catching forms 
and consuming them.’ When Herakleitos used the 
word fire, we should now probably use motion, warmth, 
or life. In one place he actually used cepaveds, light- 
ning, instead of wis, when he declares that lightning 
rules everything, rad 8 wdyra olaxl{er xepavds. From 
another of his sayings it eeeme clear that he recognises 
hia fire in the sun also, though he speaks of it aa never 
setting. ‘For how,’ he saya, ‘could anybody hide 
himaelf from that which never sets 7" 


Zoroaster. 


There is no doubt a distant similarity between the 
eternal fire of Herakleitos and the fire as conceived by 
the followers of Zoroaster. But the dissimilarities are 
far greater than the similarities, and the idea ad- 
vanced by certain historians of Greek philosophy, 
particularly by Gladisch *, that Herakleitos borrowed 
his opinions from the Persians, is unealled for, and 
unsupported by any historical evidence. What was 
possible in Persia was possible im Greece, and the 
idea that fire was the beginning of all things, is no 
more opposed to Greek ideas than the teaching of 
Thalea or that of Anaximenes that water or air were 
the beginnings of all things. 


Fire and Water in the Bribmaine. 


We find the same ideas in the Vedic Brdhmanaa 
alao, but we should not therefore say that Herakleitos 


' Zoller, Die Pitiesophia dar Grisshen, vol, i, p. S37, 
* Hovabfeitos und Zoroaster, 1865, 
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borrowed his ideas from India. In the Erihmanaa 
we read that in the beginning there waa water, or 
there wae fire, or there was Brahman, or thera was 
being and not-being. Thus the Taittiriya-Samhita 
VIL. 1, 5, 1 eaya: Apo vi iddm dgre aalildm Ast, 
tdsmin pragdpatir vayir bhitvi:tarat. ‘In the be- 
ginning this (world) was water, the sea, and Pragi- 
pati, the Lord of creation, moved on it, having become 
wind,’ How like this is to the language of Genesis, 
‘And the Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters '—and yet, who would aay that the writer of 
Genesis borrowed from the Taittirtya-Samhité, or 
vice versd ? 

In other cosmogonic accounts which we find seat- 
tered about in the Brihmanas, the old cosmogony has 
generally been modified into some kind of emanation 
from, or creation by Brahman or Pragipati, the Lord 
of creatures. Eut when we leave out this first link, 
Brahman or Pragaépati, we find a large number of 
cosmogonic theories, probably much older than the 
Brihmanas, and older than the first conception of 
such abstract deities as Brahman or Pragépati. In 
aomeée passages it seemed aa if if had not been quite 
forgotten that the place which waa assigned to 
Brahman and Pragipati was originally held by Agni. 
We read, for instance, in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
VL 1,15: 

Ba yak aa purushak Pragipetir abhaved, ayam eva es yosyam 
Agnia biyate, 

‘He who became Pragipati ia the ante os Agni, kindled nu the 
hearth.” 


But, as a rule, Brahman or Pragipati comes first, 
and afterwards fire and water and all the rest. In the 
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Taittiriya-Samhita, for instance, VIL 1, 1, 4, the auc- 
cessive stages in the development of the world, be- 
ginning with Pragdpati, are represented (1) by Agni, 
the Brihmana (the priest), and the goat ; (2) by Indra, 
the Raganya (the warrior), and the sheep ; (3) by the 
Visvedevas, the Vaisya, and the cow; (4) by the 
Sidra and the horse. 

In the hymna also similar cosmogonic guessen are 
uttered from time to time, though we must remember 
that ideas about the beginning of all things are gene- 
rally late, and that hymns containing cosmogonic 
theories cannot be counted among the earliest relics 
of Vedic poetry. Thus we read, Ry. X. 190: 

Rildm Xa satyim Mibhiddhit tipasésdhynghiyata, ~ 
tite niltry aghyata tdétak samudri arnavin. 
Samudrid arnavild vidhi asmvateard aghyata, 
ahordtrint vididhad visvosyn mishatd vast. 


Siryitondramidsan dhatd yathipirvim akulpayat, 
divam ka prithivim kintiriksham dtho evih, 


‘The right and true was born from kindled heat, then the night 
waa born and the surging sea. Irom the surging son the annual 
sun was born, he whe orders day and night, the lord of all that seas. 
The creator made gun and moon in turn, the eky and the earth and 
the air, and then the heaven.” 


In another place the Ribhus discuss among them- 
aelvea whether water is beat or fire, Rv. I. 161, 9, 
fipah bhilyishth4h {ti ékah abravit, agnth bhilyishthak 
iti anyaéh abravit, which probably refers to the queation 
aa to what was the beginning of all things, whether 
water or fire. In one hymn, X. 121, 7, it is decidedly 
implied that the waters gave birth to fire or Agni 
(ipal ha yat brihatih vievam dyan garbham dadhé- 
nih gandyantié agnim). One of the earliest commen- 
tatora in the Taittiriya-dranyaka L 25, 9, explains 


what he thought the true meaning of this verse, by 
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‘adbhyo vé idam samabbit,’ ‘this world arose indeed 
from water.’ 

When we see with how much freedom these various 
coamogonic theories or guesses are started, we begin 
to feel how little necessity there 1s for supposing that 
Herakleitos borrowed from India or Persia, simply 
because he looked upon fire as the moving principle 
of the world. 

We saw that Herakleitos, like the Vedic poets, . 
recognised the same power as dwelling in the fire, in 
the lightning, and, as it would seem, in the sun alao. 
And this is again so natural a conception, that we 
can perfectly well understand how it arose indepen- 
dently both in India and in Greece. If we look 
further, we find a very similar conception of the iden- 
tity of fire, sun, and lightning, even among Semitic 
nationa, but who would say that therefore the Semitic 
nations borrowed from the Vedic poets, or the Vedic 
poeta from Semitic sources 7 


Fire ag worshipped in Babylon, 


Tt is generally admitted, I believe, that the chief 
deity worshipped at Babylon was a solar deity’, He 
waa called Bilu, the lord, and many of the Babylo- 
nian gods might claim that name. This Bilw appears 


‘in the Old Testament as Baal, in the plural Baalim, 


and in Greek aa Brkos. Now the Bilu or Baal of 
Babylon was Merodach, the lord of Babylon, originally 
a representative of the sun. But we are told® that he 
represented not only the sun, but that he abaorbed 
also the god of fire. ‘Among moat primitive people, 
Professor Sayce remarks, ‘ fire is endowed with divine 


1 Gayoe, Hither! Lectures, p. 100, 4 Bayee, Lo, p. 17d 
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attributes. It moves and devours likea living thing ; 
it purifies and burns all that is foul; and itis through 
the fire upon the altar—the representative of the fire 
upon the hearth—that the savour of the burnt sacri- 
fice aacends to the gods in heaven. Fire is itself a 
messenger from above. It comes to ua from the sky 
in the lightning flash, and we feel it in the rays of 
the noontide sun. The Fire-god tended therefore to 
* become on the one side the messenger and interme- 
diary. between gods and men, and on the other side, 
the Sun-god himself.’ 

You see in this deseription of the Fire-god in 
Babylon the exact counterpart of Agni in the Veda. 
But thera is in this cage also this great difference, that 
while we aes in Babylon the last reaulta only, we can 
watch in India the whole course of development from 
the first perception of a burning log to the highest 
concept of a Supreme Being. We should never say 
that in the Veda fire had been endowed with divine 
attributes, because that would presuppose the very 
thing which we want to explain. What we learn 
from the Veda is the very evolution of these divine 
attributes arising from the ever-varying concepta of 
fire and of similar, both natural and supernatural, phe- 
nomena, When we once have arrived at a Fire-god 
and a Lightning-god, and a Sun-god, our task is really 
done, Our first chapter ends with the Fire-god, the 
Lightning-god, and the Sun-god. It begina with fire, 
lightning, and sun. 


The True Antiquity of the Voda. 


This is what imparts to the Veda its unique cha- 
racter among the historical monuments of the old 
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world. Tradition assigna to the Sacred Books of 
China an enormous antiquity, and the atudenta of 
Babylonian and Egyptian antiquities claim without 
hesitation for the earliest written relies of these two 
countries a date far beyond that which we assign to 
the Veda. But though more moder, if we measure 
antiquity by the revolutions -of the heavenly bodies, 
the Veda is far more ancient than anything in China, 
Babylon, or Egypt, when we measure antiquity by 
the evolution of idesa. If we found the Veda to have 
been the composition of the inhabitants of an unknown 
island, and to be not older than the last century, ita 
value for our studies, the analysis of religious ideas, 
would be but little impaired. India was a kind of 
unknown island in the ancient history of the world, 
its ancient literature was thoroughly autochthonons, 
its earliest religion untouched by any foreign infiu- 
ence. All attempts at discovering Semitic or Egyptian 
influences in the ancient, that is, in the Vedie literature 
of India, have totally failed, and at the present mo- 
ment to attempt to derive the ideas of the Veda from 
Babylon or Egypt would be as hopeless aa former 
attempts to derive Sanskrit from Hebrow or from the 
language of the pyramids. The trunklines of ancient 
language, thought, and religion ara sufficiently well 
known by this time to onable ua to declare certain 
crosainigs as impossible, and there is no scholar now 
living who would venture to aay that the ancient 
lines of Indian religion could have been croased by 
trains of thought which started from China, from 
Babylon, or from Egypt. 


LECTURE XI. 
THE MYTHOLOGIOAL DEVELOPMENT OF AGNL 


Tales about Agni, 


FTER having examined the religious and philo- 


sophical aspects which the concept of Fire aa- 
aumed in India and elaewhere, wé have now to consider 
what are called its purely mythological aspecta. The 
line of demarcation between religion, philosophy, and 
inythology seema often very arbitrary, for the same 
statements about such a being as Agni may convey 
to one mind a religious, to another a philosophical 
lesaon, while to the people at large they may he no 
more than a simple tale,a legend, or a myth. We 
may, of courae, distinguish between a tale, a legend, 
and a myth, and many more or leas artificial defini- 
tions have been given of each of these terma. 

In a general way, however, theae names ara given 
to ancient traditiona which have neither a religious 
nor a philosophical purpose, but simply relate more 
or lesa imaginary events, The nuinber of such myths 
is very considerable, and they often vary, as you 
know, from the sublime to the ridiculous. There are 
but few actual tales to be found in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, but we can discover here and there aome 
of the elements out of which later talea were formed. 
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If we remember that Agni represented the light of 
the sun, we can easily understand why he should 
have been called the aon of Dyaus, the sky (X. 45, 8); 
or of heaven and earth (IIL. 26,1), or of the Dawn 
(VIL. 78, 3), or of the clouda (X. 2,7); while, if he 
was the flash of lightning, it might truly be said of 
him that Indra generated him from two clouds as 
from two flints (II. 12,3), And when Agni waa ob- 
tamed by the friction of two fire-sticks, these were 
naturally called his parents. One of these fire- 
sticka, the lower one, was called his mother; the 
other, his father. It might mow be said that Agni 
was the child of these two pieces of wood, the two 
aranis, and thus we oan understand why he was 
called dvimaété, having two mothers (Rv. I. 31, 2), 
or ‘the gon of the tress’ (sfiniA vénaspitindm, 
VOL. 23, 265). Bot when we are told that Agni, 
ah eoon as born, devoured hia father and mother 
(Ry. KX. 79, 4), we have really an incipient myth. 
Agni lent himself leas to mythological treatment, 
because his name remained always intelligible. It 
is always the ancient names which are no longer 
understood that produca the richest mythological 
growth. 


Enhemerigtic explanations of Mythology. 


Still, such a statement, as that a child eata his 
own father and mother, ia startling enough to take its 
place among mythological stories, If auch a atory, 
instead of being told of Agni, were told of Angiraa, 
another, but no longer an understood name of fire, we 
should have had at once one of those myths which 
have formed sich stumbling-blocks for Mr, Herbert 
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Spencer and other studenta of ethnology. These 
philosophers wish to account for everything in the 
development of the human race rationalistically. They 
want to discover a reason for theas unspeakable 
atrocitios of which the gods and heroes, even of such 
progressive races as the Indians, the Greeks, Romans, 
and Toutona, are belicved to have been guilty. Their 
way out of the difficulty is certainly very ingenious 
and very simple; but is it supported by any evi- 
dence? Firat of all, they tell us that they see no 
reason why such names as Fire, or Sun, or Dawn 
should not be accepted as names of real individuals 
who lived along time ago. They show that among 
the Karens certain people were called Evening, Moon- 
rising, &e.; that a Tasmanian lady waa called Sun- 
shine ; and that, among Australians, names like Hail, 
Thunder, and Wind are by ‘no means uncommon?. 
They prove, from modern Post-Office Directories, that 
even now some people are called Fire, Dawn, and Sun. 
Aa to the atrocities ascribed to these individuals, they 
recognise in them what they call survivals (Uber- 
iWeilvel) of an earlier savage and half-brutal state, 
when the ancestors of the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, 
and Teutons were really capable of eating their 
parents, like Agni, or Mr. Fire, or of eating their 
children, like Kronos, or Mr. Time. I am not ox- 
aggerating, J am only abbreviating, and therefore, 

' H. Sponoer, Socitngy, pp. 21-2. ‘The initial step in the genoain 
of tuch a myth would be the existence of human beings namod 
Storm and Sunshine. From tho confasion inevitably arising in 
tradition between thom and the natural agents having the same 
names, would rexulé the porsonalising of these natural aponta, anc) 
the aseribing to them human origins and human adventures: the 


legend, oneo having thus gorminated, being, in successive genere- 
tione, elaborated and mouldgd into fitness with the phenomena,’ 
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perhaps, representing the theories of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and other Euhemerista in a too naked, and 
therefore in a lesa persuasive and attractive form, 

Of course, when we are carried off into prehistoric 
times, it ia very difficult for wa to prove a negative. 
We cannot prove that there never lived a Mr. Sun 
and a Miss Dawn, that this Mr, Sun never embraced 
Miss Dawn, and that she never fainted away or died 
in his embraces. There may have been a Mr. Fire, 
and he may have eaten his father and mother, and, as 
the Egyptians say, he may actually have died of 
indigestion. 

But, on the other hand, acholars and historians have 
a perfect right to say that it will be time to consider 
these theories when all other theories have failed, and 
that in the meantime the historical footprints of lan- 
guage ought not to be neglected, but should be inter- 
preted as all other vestiges of creation have been 
interpreted. If we hear of Ushas expiring in the em- 
braces of Sirysa, we cannot forget that Ushaa meant 
the dawn, and Stirya the sun, and that, as a matter ot 
fact, the dawn does expire every morning in the fiery 
embraces of the sun. If wa read of Agni devouring 
his two parents, we cannot forget that Agni means 
fire, that his two parenta are the two Arana or fire- 
sticks, and that, aa a matter of fact, the fire, when 
produced by rubbing, and nuraed into flames, is apt 
to consume the fire-sticks that have given him Life. 
I cannot even make that small concsssion, which I 
am told I ought to make, namely, that the fact of the 
Greeks aceepting such atrocities as possible, proves 
that ones, in prehistoric times, they committed them 
themselves. The ancient Aryas may formerly have 
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eaten their parents, if Mr. Herbert Spencer can prove 


it; but the fact that they believed Agni to have been — 


guilty of this breach of filial piety does not prove 
it, to my mind, any more than the unnatural treat- 
ment of his divine children by Kronos could persuade 
me that the earliest Greeks were in the habit of 
swallowing their children, and, what would even 
then, on the theory of survivals, remain inexplicable, 
that they were able to bring them up again, apparently 
intact. 

I quite feel the power of the objections so often 
raised by anthropologists against the historical and 
linguistic explanations of these terrible myths. It 
has been said again and again, and apparently with 
a great deal of justice, that it would seem passing 
strange that the ancient Aryas should have spent 
their time in relating these strange, sometimes absurd 
and impossible, sometimes sublime and significant 
stories, if there had been no foundation whatever for 
them in fact. But, after all, we must take man as 
we find him. Thus, it would have seemed at first 
sight very unlikely that betting and gambling, which 
have lately been held up as the vices of modern 
society, should have belonged to the earliest amuse- 
ments of man in the most distant parts of the world. 
Yet there can be no doubt that it was so. You 
remember how so ancient a philosopher as Herakleitos 
explains the government of the world by Zeus throw- 
ing dice?; and it is curious that Herakleitos himself 
ia reported to have been fond of that game. At all 
events, the game was known. Still stranger it is that, 
in the hymns of the Rig-veda, we should meet with a 


4 Zeller, Inve Philosophie der Gricchen, vol. i. p. 556, 
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hymn, which I read to you in one of my former 
lectures, containing the despairing utterances of a 
gambler (X. 84), who accuses the dice of having 
ruined the happiness of hia home by their irresistible 
attraction. Many critica would appeal to such a 
hymn as showing how advanced and how modern 
a state of society is presupposed in the Veda. But 
to the true critic it only conveys the lesson that our 
ideas of what primitive life was like, must submit to 
be corrected by facts. The epic poetry of India may 
almost be said to be built up on the passion for gam- 
bling, and we know how strongly addicted uncivilised 
races are, aven now, to this ingrained vice of poor 
humanity. 


Anclent Hiddlos. 


If we study the tastes of the people as we find them 
represented to wa in the Veda, there is one peculiar 
feature which may help to explain the liking for 
wonderful mythological stories, such sa we find 
among the Aryas in India and in other parts of the 
world. This is their fondness for riddles. I have 
never dwelt on this before, because it might seem 
that riddles also were the amusement of our modern 
drawing-rooms rather than of the primitive huts of 
the Aryan conquerors of the world. Ent, as one out 
of many elementa contributing to the rank growth of 
mythology, and as a very important element, I think 
it ought to be more carefully considered than it has 
been hitherto. 

After the Aryas in India had onee arrived at the 
conception that fire waa apt to oc nsume the fire- 
sticks, or that Agni had eaten hia fa. her and mother, 

(2) a 
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they seem to have amused themselves by asking such 
questions aa, Who eats his own parents? The answers 
given would then enter upon many details, more or 
leas far-fetched, and the question would continue to 
be asked between old and young people, just as we 
ask our children to guesa such riddles aa: 


*A Bock of white sheep 
On a red hill, 


Hers they go, there they go, 
Now they stand still!” g 


Or again: 

‘(Hd Mother Twitchett had but one oye, 
And « long tail which ahe let fy; 
And avery time sho went over a gap, 
She left a bit of her fal im a trap,’ 

This may be matched by the Mexican riddle: 

‘What goes through a valley and drags its entrails 
tehind?” (A needle.) 

Fire lent itself particularly well to the formation of 
riddles. Thus we find among the Zulus the following 
riddle, published by Bishop Callaway at the end of 
his Zulu Nursery Tales *: 

‘Guess ye aman whom men do not like to laugh, 
for it is known that his laughter is a very great evil, 
and is followed by lamentation, and an end of re- 
joicing. Men weep, and trees, and grass; and every- 
thing is heard weeping in the tribe where he laughs; 
and they say the man has laughed who does not 
usually laugh. 

This is a very elaborate riddle, and the solution ia 
even more élaborate. What is meant is fire, and the 


' Bee M. Di Martino, Enigies Pigniicires Sicitiennes, L786, p. 0. 
* Murry Toler of fia Zula, by the Rav. Canon Callaway. Matal, 
1888, p. 566, Tylor, Primitive Celture, vol. Lp. 
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laughing of fire is intended for ita crackling, cackling 
sound, not without a certain admixture of a mis- 
chievous grin. 

This is how the Zulu solvea his riddle: ‘Fire is 
ealled a man that what is said may not be at once 
evident, it being concealed by the word “man.” A 
riddle is good when it is not discernible at once. It 
is not liked that the fire, even indoora where it is 
kindled, should cause its sparke (its laughter) to start 
out and fall on the flour clothes. The owner [of them] 
eries because it burns, and when he sees a hole in it, 
he cries again. Or if food is cooked, if the fire is © 
large, the pot may be burned by the fire, and the pot 
burn the food. So the man, that is the fire, laughs, 
and the people cry, Again, ifa spark is cast into the 
thatch of a hut, it is seen by the fire. All the men 
will come together when the flame of the fira appears, 
and burns the house with the things which are in it, 
and there is a great crying. The goats are burnt, and 
the calves, and the children. (Remark, the children 
come last.) The cows ery for their calvea; men cry 
for their goats; the wife and husband ery for their 
children, The children ery for their father who has 
been burnt whilst fetching precious things from the 
burning house, and the house fell in on him. The 
husband cries for the wife who was burnt when fetch- 
ing her child from the burning house. The trees ery, 
erying for their beauty which is destroyed by the 
fire, the trees being shrivelled and withered. And 
the eattle ory, crying for the grass, because they have 
no longer anything to eat, but are dying of famine 
This is the laughing of fire.’ 

This taste for riddlea was very widely spread, and 

Ba 
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most of them are go simple that we should hardly 
call them riddles, You remember Sameon’s riddle— 
‘Out of the enter came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.’ No one could possibly 
‘guess such a riddle, least of all the Philistines, unless 
they had indeed ploughed with Samson's heifer, 

The riddle of the Sphinz has more of the character 
of an old riddle, being descriptive rather than in any 
way deceptive. ‘What has «a voice and walks on four 
legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening 7’ 

To the same class belongs the well-known Greek 
riddle about Day and Night: 

perio ati 2k danedit ad oe: ealealite: 

‘There are two sisters of whom the one beara the other; and she 
who bears the other is borne by her," 

That the taste for these riddles waa old in India we 
see from such hymns as L164 in the Rig-veda, which 
consists entirely of riddles, some of them so obseure 
that even Dr. Haug', who wrote a learned essay on 
that hymn, could not solve them all. 


Brabmoiys. 

This asking and answering of riddles formed in 
fact an easential part of the amusements connected 
with the performances of the early sacrifices. It ia 
called Brahmodya, which may have meant either 
simply the discourse or conversation of the Brihmana, 
the priests, or a discourse on Brahman, the supreme 
being. 

1 Fadieche Rathad/ragen und Rathzslaprilcha, in Siteungaberiehta dor Kin 
hayr, dkedenvia der Wikemnschaien, Bd, ii, Hodt 3, 176. " 
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We find descriptions of these priestly discussions 
in the VAgasaneyi-samhita XXII 9-12; 45-62, 
and elsewhere. I shall tranalate some portions in 
order to give you an idea of the simple intellectual 
food that satistied the taste of these ancient sages’. 

The Brahman priest begins by asking the Hotri 
prieat : 

‘Who, you think, walks alone, and who is born 
again? What is the medicine for cold? What is the 
great veasel 3 

The Hotri priest answers: ‘The sun walks alone; 
the moon is born again. Agni, fire, is the medicine 
for eld; the carth is the great vessel.’ 

Here the riddles were easy to answer. But the 
next are more difficult. 

The Hotrt pricst aska the Brahman priest: 

‘What was the first thought? What was the large - 
bird? Who was Pilippilé, and who was Pisangilé t 

You gee, these questions are perplexing. The 
Brahman priest, however, answers them aa follows: 

‘The aky,’ he says, ‘ Dyaus, was the first thought.’ 

Now there may be some very profound truth in 
this. It is conceivable that these Indian sages thought 
that the firet homan concept, as distinct from mere 
percepta, must have been the sky; that the sky ex- 
cited the first wonderment, the first reflection, the 
firat thought, and the first name. But, as if this were 
too profound an interpretation, the commentator adds 
that by Dyaua or sky may here be meant the rain, 
and that it was rain, as an essential condition of life 
itself, that constituted the firat thought among men. 


1 Of Maitriyant-sambits ILD, 12, 19; Tnitt.-sambita VIL 4, 18, 1; 
Kishaka V. 4. 
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As to the large bird, the priest answera that it was 
the horse, This may be so, but it seems more likely 
that in this place the large bird was meant originally 
as a name for the sun. 

The next questions are more difficult still. 

Pilippila is a word which oceurs nowhere else, one 
of the, no doubt, very numerous claas of words which 
existed in the spoken languages of India, but have 
found no place in their literature. The Brahman 
priest explains PilippilA as meaning the earth, but 
the name which he uses for earth is again quite un- 
known elsewhere in that sense. For avi, which is 
here supposed to mean earth, means otherwise sheep, 
and is the same word aa Lat. ovia, Gir, dis, our ewe. 
Tt seems to me not unlikely that avis was meant 
originally for s name of the morning or the dawn, 
which would then form a better pair with the next 
answer, What is Pisangil4’? This ia answered, and 
probably rightly, by declaring that it was meant for 
the night. Pisanga in Sanskrit means dark red, and 
Pisangild would therefore be an appropriate name for 
the gloaming *. 

Other riddles follow, but I shall only add one more, 
because it shows that philosophical subjects alao were 
comprehended in these riddles. Thus in verse 51 the 
Udgitrt priest asks the Brahman prieat: 

‘Into what did man (or the soul) enter? What 
things are placed in man? On that, O Brahman, we 
challenge thee, what canst thou tell us here?’ 


! The Satapatha Brihmara XIIL 4, 6, 16 explaina pilippila by 
svi, ag a 

2 In TIT. 66, pisangili ia explained by agh, and agh again b 
Maya, or night. ? a, - : 
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The Brahman priest answers: ‘Man has entered 
into the five, these five are placed in man. Thua I 
anawer thee here, thou art not above me in 
wisdom.’ 

‘The five’ are meant for the five senses, the out- 
ward senses being those into which man has entered, 
the inward senses those which are placed inside him. 
Simple as this conception is, you see that it involves 
a recognition of man, or the essential element in man, 
as independent of the five senses. Man had been 
conceived as abmething different from the seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling animal, and 
that ia a view which forma the firm foundation of all 
future idealistic philosaphy. 

I feel convinced that this ancient and widely-spread 
taste for riddles has been a powerful element in the 
production of mythology, and that many strange 
features in the phenomena of nature were dwelt on 
and elaborated in order to amuse and puzzle people. 
After all, what subjects were there for conversation 
and intellectual amusement in those early days? 
Bueolic subjects are aoon exhausted, and even the 
weather, that never-failing topic, could not afford 
much. more variety to conversation than it does now. 
Subjects for sensational novels would not abound in 
the simple idyllic life of the Aryan peasants, and even 
wars could hardly have been more than raida and 
plunderings. What wonder then that what we now 
call mythology, a3 unconnected with religion and 
philosophy, ehould have been so weleome an amuse~ 
ment, and that the very eccentricities of the ancient 
‘mythologies and the oddities of their early riddles 
should have served to impress them on, the minds of 
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successive generations, and thus have secured their 
perpetuity, 


The Disappearanos of Agni. 


Let us now consider another peculiar feature of 
Agni or fire. Whether fire came from the sun, or from 
lightning, or from the friction of fire-sticka, there was 
always the same fatality about it. It came and it 
disappeared again. The fire in the sun disappeared 
at sunset, and no one knew what became of it in 
the water. Some people imagined they heard the sea 
hissing when the aun entered into it, Such is human 
imagination. The fire in the lightning disappeared 
even more suddenly. It came and went, as we say, 
like lightning. Laatly, even the fire produced by 
friction waa difficult to cateh, and unleas constantly 
watched and kept alive by dry leaves, sticks of wood, 
or by fat and oil poured on it, it was very apt to 
disappear. 

This disappearance of fire waa a most serious matter, 
particularly when the art of rubbing it out of wood 
was not yet generally known, or practised in certain 
prieatly familioa only. To be without fire meant not 
only to be unable to perform sacrifices, though that 
was serious enough in the eyes of the Eraihmans; in 
the northern regions of India it meant dying of cold 
and starvation. No wonder therefore that the dis- 
appearance of fire occupied the minds of the early 
myth-makers, or riddle-makera, or story-tellers, and 
that all possible reasons were invented to account for 


the flight of Agni. 
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THalogue between Agni and Varun. 


How old these stories must be, we may gather from 
the fact that in the hymns which are generally free as 
yet from very elaborate legends, we find already a 
dialogue between Agni and another god, Varuna, who 
triea to persuade Agni to leave his hiding-place, and 
to return to men and gods. I shall give you o trans- 
lation of the hymn, though it belongs to that clasa 
which most Vedie students would look upon sa com- 
paratively recent. (Rv. XK. 51.) 

Varuna speaks : 

‘That covering was great and stout, covered by 
which thou Hast entered the waters. © Agni, all- 
knowing one, there is one god who often perceived 
all thy bodies.’ 

Agni replica : 

‘Who saw ime? What pod was it who often eapied 
my bodies? Whera then, 0 Mitra and Varuna, dwelt 
all the brands of Agni which ascend to the godat?’ 

Varuna: 

‘We often longed for thee, all-knowing Agni, after 
thou hadst entered the watera and the herbs. It wea 
Yama, © brilliant one, that discovered thee, sparkling 
forth from ten coverings.’ 

Agni: 

‘I went away from the sacrifice, O Varuna, fearing 
lest the gods should employ me there. Often hava 
my bodies been hidden there. I, Agni, did not like 
that work.’ 

Varuna: 

‘Come hither, the god-loving man desires to sacri- 
fice; thou dwellest in darkness long enough. Make 
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the ways to the gods easy, and carry the offering 
willingly.’ 

Agni: 

‘The brothers of Agni have formerly accomplished 
that work, as a driver his journey. Therefore, 0 
Varuna, I went far away from fear, I trembled like 
a deer before the bowstring of the hunter.’ 

Varuna: 

‘We give thee a life that is without decay, ao 
that thou shouldest not suffer, when employed, O 
all-knowing Agni; then wilt thou willingly carry the 
share of the oblation to the gods, O noble one.’ 

Agni: 

‘Give then to me alone the first and the last 
offerings, and the vigorous portions of the oblation, 
the beat of the waters, and the aoul of the herbs, and 
let the life of Agni be long.” 

Varuna: 

‘Let the first andthe last offerings belong to thee 
alone, and the vigorous portions of the oblation. May 
this whole sacrifice be thine, and may the four regions 
bow before thee.’ 


T look upon this hymn, as I said before, as a later 
production. The concluding verses, more particularly, 
are auch as we might expect in the Brabmanas rather 
than in the hymns. What I translated by ‘the first 
and the last offerings,’ are really technical sacrificial 
terms (praydga anid anuyfiga), and probably put in, 
in order to explain why in certain sacrifices the first 
and last offerings are always dedicated to Agni. 
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Later Asconnte of the Hidieg of Agni. 


The kernel of this and other stories about the 
hiding of Agni was always the same:—Agni was 
apt to go ont, and had to be called back by 
some means or other. Everything else waa added 

-aeoording to the fancies of individual story-tellers. 
Thus we read in the Tuittiriya-samhité I. 6, 6, 1": 
‘Aoni had three elder brothers, who fainted while 
carrying oblations to the gods. Agni feared leat he 
ahould incur the same fate, and accordingly he dis- 
appeared and entered into the waters. The goda 
sought to discover him. A fish pointed him out. 
Agni cursed the fish, ssying, “Since thou hast pointed 
me ont, may men slay thee, whenever they like.” 
Men, in consequence, slay a fish st their pleasure, 
because it was cursed, The gods found Agni, and 
said to him, “Come to us and bring us our oblations.” 
He replied, “Let me ask a favour. Let whatever 
part of the oblation, after it is taken and before it 
is poured out, falls outside of the ascred enclosure, 
be the share of my brothers."’ 

You see how the myth goes on growing and 
growing. Agni has now three brothers, older than 
himself; possibly the three fires from the sun, from 
the lightning, and from the fire-aticka. Or possibly, 
as having gone out in former sacrifices, they may 
have been called his elder brothers. We can easily 
understand why what had bean spilt at the sacrifice 
was supposed to have been offered to these three 
elder brothers; for, whatever had once been brought 
to the sacrifices, had to be assigned to some god or 


1 Muir, 0, 5 Teele, vol iv, p. 208. 
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other. Hence recipients had to be found even for 
‘what had been spilt, and the three invalided brothers 


of Agni seemed the proper recipients for these wasted . 


offerings '. 

All this is mere refinement, due to priestly influence. 
What is new in this account is that, instead of being 
discovered by Yama, ar, as we find it stated else- 


where; by Indra, X. 82, 6, Agni is here betrayed by a. 


fish, and again, in other places, by a frog. These 
animals may possibly have been meant for the first: 
rays of the dawn, betraying the returning sun, but 
considering how much the further development of a 
myth was in the hands of any silly grandmother, and 
even of her grandchildren, we are hardly justified in 
our expectation that there must be some reason and 
some meaning in every particle.of these stories. 

The story of the disappearance of Agni has evidently 
been a very popular one, and we find it referred to 
again and again in the epic poetry, and even in the 
latest Purinas, though with ever so many modifi- 
cations. It is through these modifications that the 
myth of the disappearance of Agni becomes so in- 
structive to us. The original idea, aa we saw, was 
simple enough. It was no more than the recording of 
the painful fact that fire was apt to go out. Every- 
thing else was simply an attempt to answer the very 
natural questions, Why doea fire go out? Whither 
does it go, and how has it been recovered 7 


‘That thera was o superstitious fooling about the fragments of 
anything that had onee pari of a saorifica wo soe again and 
again, Thus Vasishis (XI. 22-23) quotes Manu that * both what 
remains (in the veasela) and the fragmonts (of the meal) are the 

ena of thos momberw ofa family who died before receiving the 
xacramenta,” They are mot to be ewept up before the sun has set, 
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We have already seen one anawer, why Agni hid 
himself, It was because he waa tired of having 
always to do duty at the sacrifices. Another reason 
is given in the Mahdbhirata IT 221, Here we read 
that Agni, having been used for burning corpses, folt 
contaminated and took refuge in the ocean, Atharvan 
was sent by the gods to persuade him to return, but 
he declined, saying that he felt too weak to carry the 
oblationa to the gods, and that Atharvan might do it 
in his place. Agni then found another hiding-place, 
but was betrayed again by the fishea, whom he in 
consequence cursed and condemned to be eaten by 
other creatures’, When Atharvan urged him once 
more to return, he hid himeelf beneath the earth, and 
allowed his body to be dissolved. His liver, we are 
told, became iron, his bile emerald, his phlegm eryatal, 
his bones the Devadiru tree,and so on, While in that 
state, he waa roused by the efforts of Bhrigu, Angiraa, 
and others. He blazed forth again, but frightened at 
the sight of Atharvan, he went once more to hide in 
the ocean. Atharvan, however, auceceded at last in 
recovering Agni and persuading him to resume hia 
aacrificial duties. 

Another explanation of Agni’s disappearance is that 
Bhrigu, a saint, cursed him for having spoken the 
troth. The fact ia that this saint had deprived the 
giant Puloman of his bride, Pulomé. Puloman, on 
entering the house of the saint to recover hig bride, 
aska Agni, the fire burning on the hearth, whether 
she is not the giant's legitimate bride. Agni, who 
cannot tell an untruth, apeake the truth, Puloman 


' At Rome fishes were sscrifloed to the ged of fire at the Vol- 
onualia. Varro, DL. D. vi, 20; Plim. Eypist, ill, 5, 6. 
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carries off his bride, and the saint curses Agni to 


become a garvabhakaeha, an indiscriminate eater, 
a devourer of unclean as well aa clean things; though 


he adds that his flames shall alwaya purify everything. 
Upon this, Agni fled and hid himself in a Sami-tree. 
The whole wu.u then seemed in danger of perishing 
during the absence of Agni, but Brthaspati leads the 
suppliant gods to the Sami-tres in which Agni was 
hidden, and at last persuades him to return, even 
though he must remain a sarvabhaksha, or a pro- 
miscuoua feeder *. 

There are several other levends about Agni and his 
vanishings, and it ia easy to see that there ia a certain 
purpose in all of them. For instance, the idea that 
fire consumed all things, whether clean or unclean, 
would naturally stagger the mind of the Hindus, who 
were 80 particular, at all events in later times, as to 
what might or might not be eaten. Hence the story 
of the curse of the saint pronounced againet Agni, and 
hia condemnation to consume everything, whether 
clean or unclean. 

Agni'a hiding ina Sami-tree is likewise intelligible. 
It was from that tree that one of the fire-sticks had 
to be taken, and as fire came cut of it by mera rub- 
bing, it was but a natural conclusion that Agni had 
been hiding in the tree. 

Why Agni was supposed to have been hiding in the 
water is likewise intelligible. First of all he seemed 
to rise and to set in the clouds, so far as he waa 
embodied in the aun. Secondly, in the shape of 
lightning, he burst forth from the clouds and aeemed 


1A similar story of A = Hse got leprows ie told by Al-Hiran! 
(val. iL, p. 140) from the Vishwu-dh 
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to be the cause of rain. Thirdly, it could not escape 
attention that the one clement which was capable of 
overcoming fire waa water, so that it might well be 
said in thet sense also that Agni had been hidden or 
extinguished by water. 

We see a similar idea expressed in a legend which 
tells us that Agni was onee sent out to find Indre, 
who had been lost. When he returned from his voyage 
of discovery, he told the gods he had explored the 
whole world without finding Indra; only the waters 
he could not explore, because he would perish there, 
for fire, he says, ia born from water, and the power of 
fire ceases where it had its origin. 

Again, there is some sense in the story that Agni, 
when hidden in the earth, was changed into iron and 
other metals. It shows that the igneous origin of the 
metals had been guessed, and that traces of the action 
of volcanic fire had probably been discovered. 

Lastly, as fire was conceived as heat, and heat as 
life, the iden that Agni was hidden in all living beings, 
and that even the growth and ripening of plants were 
dependent on his presence, waa not unnatural. 


The Meaning or Myponoin of Mythology. 

What I wished to put clearly before you in this 
collection of mythologic sayings about Agni is this, 
that there are graina of reason in all that heap of 
unreason which we call mythology. The constituent 
elements of mythology, when we can still discover 
them, are always perfectly natural. Their super- 
natural appearance is the result of growth and decay, 
of faney and fun, of misunderstanding, sometimes, 
though rarely, of a wilful perversion. This is‘ what 
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Comparative Mythology teachea us. It depends on 
ua to draw from it those practical leasons which com- 
parative studies will always convey, if only they are 
carried out in a truly philosophical and comprehensive 
apirit. 


Lesions of Comparative Mythology. 


There are two prejudices at all eventa which a 
eomparative study of the religions of the world, and 
of the inevitable corruptions of those religions, may 
help to eradionte. The one is that the ancient dwellers 
on earth were so different from us that they can teach 
us nothing, that they cannot be judged by the same 
atandards aa we ourselves, and that even if they aay 
the same thing, they do not mean the same thing. 

The second prejudice, prevalent more particularly 
among a certain class of scholars, is that if poeta and 
propheta, belonging to different countries, say the 
game thing, they must have borrowed it, one from the 
other. 

With regard to this second prejudice, where is there 
any excuse for it? We can see how most of the 
thoughts in the Veda have grown up naturally and 
intelligibly. l'tried to ahow this in the case of Agni, 
or fire, and its gradual development into a god of fire, 
and, at last, into a supreme god. If then we find the 
same development or the same final result elaewhere 
alao, aa, for instance, in Babylon, why should we say 
that Babylon has borrowed from India, or India from 
Babylon? Surely what was possible in one country was 
possible in another also; what was intelligible in India 
is intelligible in Babylon also. When there is a real 
historical intercourse between two nations in antiquity, 
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that intercourse cannot easily be mistaken. For 
instance, the very name of Alphabet proves better 
than anything else that the Phenicians were at one 
time the echoolmasters of the Greeks. Eut when, as 
in the case of the Veda, there is no trace, so far as we 
know at present, of any foreign influence, whether 
Semitie or Egyptian, why should we look to Babylon, 
Nineveh, Egypt, or China for the antecedenta of what 
shows to ua its perfect natural development on Indian 
soil? On our maps the North of India may seem 
very near to Babylon, yet it is a far ery from Loch 
Aqe, and the roada from India to Babylon are even 
now by no means easy or pleasant. I know there are 
ecincidences, sometimes very startling coincidenees, 
between the religion of the Vedas and those of other 
races. Theré are startling coincidences, as you have 
often heard of late, between Buddhism and Christianity. 
But to the scholar these coincidences aré nothing as 
ecmpared with the enormous dissimilarities between 
these religions. There are some stray coincidences 
even between Sanakrit and Hebrew, between English 
and Chinese, but what weight have these in the midst 
of o totally different body of words and grammar? 
This is a point that has strangely been neglected, 
though in the eyea of the scholar it is strong enough 
to make him unwilling to enter at all on such useless 
controverales. 

If I have tried to show you how the human mind, 
unassisted by anything but the miraculous revelation 
of nature, arrived in India from the concept of fire 
at the highest concept of deity, my object waa to 
show by one instance that could not be gainsayed, 


that such a process was not only possible, but was 
T 
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real. That is the only answer which the scholar can . 


give to those who hold, for some reason which they 
have never explained, that it is impossible for unas- 
sisted human reason to arrive at the idea of God. 
But I hope that no one could have so far misunder- 
atood me aa to suppose that I wished to maintain that 
all other Aryan nations had borrowed their concept of 
deity from the hymns of the Veda, or from the conespt 
of Agni. All I wished to prove was that what was 
real in the Veda waa possible elsewhere also. There is 
a parallelism between the religions, as there is between 
the languages of the Aryan race, but the distant source 
from which these streams spring is not to be looked 
for in India. Yet there was such a souree, and that 
source had a truly historical character. 


When, on the contrary, we fixid similarities between 


any of the Aryan and any of the Semitic religions, 
there is no common historical source for these parallel 
streams. Their only common source, so far aa we 
know at present, is our common inward nature, and 
that common outward nature by which we are sur- 
rounded, In all the leasona which the human mind 
learnt in that common school-room of the world, we 
share in the same truth, and we are exposed to the 
aame errors, whether we are Aryan or Semitic or 
Egyptian in language and thought. Or, to put it in 
clearer language, in all the fundamentals of religion 
we are neither better nor worse than our neighbours, 
neither more wise nor more unwise than all the mem- 
bers of that great family who have been taught to 
know themselves aa children of one and the same 
Father in Heaven. 

This is the lesson which nothing can teach so 
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powerfully as a comparative study of the religions 
of the world. It teaches by facts, not by theories. 
I must often be satisfied with placing before you the 
dry facta: but I have no doubt that these facta will 
speak like texts, even without a sermon, 


LECTURE XII. 
RELIGION, MYTH, AND OUSTOM. 
Difference between Religion and Mythology. 


[ See eet © cepa & yon ts ry beet lentes 
how the same souree which supplied the ancient 
world with religious concepts, produced also a number 
of ideas whieh cannot claim to be called religious in 
any sense, least of all in that which we ourselves 
connect with the name of religion. 

We saw how in the Veda the concept of Fire had 
been raised higher and higher, till at last it became 
synonymons with the Supreme Deity of the Vedic poets. 
But in the amorous vagaries of Agni, as related .in 
the later poetry of India, or in Greece in the mon- 
strous birth of Hephaestos, likewise a representative, 
or, as we sometimes say, likewise a god of fire, in his 
disgraceful ejection from the sky, in his marriage with 
Aphrodite, to say nothing of the painful dénouement 
of that ill-judged union, there is very little of religion, 
very little of ‘the perception of the infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influence the moral 
conduct of man.’ 

These mythological stories are, no doubt, chips and 
splinters from the same block out of which many a 
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divine image has been chiselled by the human mind, 
but their character, their origin and purpose are totally 
different. This distinction, however, has not only been 
neglected, it seems often to have been wilfully ne- 
glected. Whenever it was necessary to criticise any 
of the non-Christian religions in a hostile spirit, 
these stories, the stories of Venus and Vulcan and 
Mars, have constantly been quoted. as showing the 
degraded character of ancient gods and heroes, and of 
pagan religion in general. 

This is most unfair. Neither does this mythological 
detritus, not to say rubbish, represent the essential 
elements of‘ the religion of Greeks and Romans, nor 
did the ancients themselves believe that it did. We 
must remember that the ancient nations had really 
no word or concept as yet for religion in the compre- 
hensive sense which we attach to it. It would liardly 
be possible to ask the question im any of the ancient 
languages, or even in classical Greek, whether « belief 
in Hephaeatos and Aphrodite constituted an article of 
religious faith. 

It is true that the ancients, as we call them rather 
promiscuously, had bet éne name for their gods, 
whether they meant Jupiter, the Deus Optinvue 
Mazimua, or Jupiter, the faithless husband of Juno. 
But when we speak of the ancients in general, we 
must not forget that we are speaking, not only of 
Homer and Hesiod, but likewise of men like Hera- 
kleitos, Aeschylos, and Plato. These ancient thinkers 
knew as well as we do that nothing unworthy of the 
gods could ever have been true of them, still less of 
the supreme God; and if they tolerated mythology 
and legends, those who thought at all about these 
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matters looked upon them as belonging to quite a 
different sphere of human interests. ; 

If we once understand how mythology and legends 
arose, how they represent an inevitable stage in the 
growth of ancient language and thought, we shall 
understand not only their outward connection with 
religious ideas, but likewise their very essential 
difference. 

Spoular Idens become Religions. 


While on the one hand it is perfectly true that the 
sources of religion and mythology are conterminous, 
nay, that certain concepts which in their origin might 
be called religious wither away into mere mythology 
and romance, we shall see that it likewise happens, 
and by no means unfrequently, that ideas, at first 
entirely unconnected with religion, are attracted into 
the sphere of religion, and assume a religious charac:er 
in the course of time. This is an important subject, 
but beset with many difficulties. 

Of course, the deification of an animal, such as an 
Egyptian Apia, or the apotheosis of a human being, 
such as Romulus or the Emperor Augustus, presup- 
poses the previous existence in the human mind of 


the concept of divinity, a concept which, as we saw,. 


required many generations for its elaboration. Again, 
the attribution of a divine sanction bestowed either 
on customs or laws, presupposes a belief in something 
superhuman or divine. But, after o time, all this is 
forgotten, and these later corruptions of religious 
thought are mixed up with the more primitive 
elements of religion in a hopeless confusion. 

Let us consider to-day a few instances of secular 
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customs being afterwards invested with a religious 
authority. 
Lighting and Keeping of Fire. 


When we remember how difficult it must have been 
in early times to light a fire at a moment’s notice, and 
what fearful consequences might follow if a whole 
community was left during the winter without a fire 
burning on the hearth, we require no far-fetched ex- 
planations for a number of time-hallowed customs 
connected with the lighting, and still more with the 
guarding of the fire. It was not necessary that every 
tribe which kept a sacred fire should have a belief in 
fire as a god, as was the case with the Vedic poeta. 
Quite apart from any deeper religious convictions, 
mere common sense would have led men in a primi- 
tive state of society to value any new discovery for 
striking fire and to adopt measures for preserving it, 
whether for private or for public use. Ifthe Romans 
appointed véstal virgins to keep a fire always burning, 
the Damaras' in Africa did exactly the same. 

It is the custom, or it was till very lately, among 
German peasants, for a man when he married and left 
his father’s house, to take a burning piece of wood 
from the paternal home and to light with it the fire 
on his own hearth. Exactly the same is told us of 
many uncivilised races. Among the Damaras, for 
instance, when a tribe migrated from one place to 
another, they took some burning logs from the old to 
the new home. 

Nowhere, however, do we find this custom more 
ully described than in India. In the Vedic hymns 


 Révillo, Religions des Peplea non-civilisés, i. p. 144. 
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fire is the griha-pati, the lord of the house. A 
house was a fire, and ‘so many fires’ are mentioned 
even now in the census of half-nomadic tribes in 
Russia, nay even in Italy (fuochi), as meaning ‘80 
many families, or houses.’ In ancient India, as de- 
seribed to us in the Grihya-sitras, the most impor- 
tant act when a man married and founded his own 
household, was the kindling of the fire in his own 
house, with fire brought from the home of his bride, 
or with fire newly rubbed. In the fourth night after 
the wedding the husband has to establish the fire 
within his house. He assigns his seat to the south of 
it to the Brahman, places a pot of water to the north, 
cooks a mess of sacrificial food, sacrifices the two 
figya portions, and then makes five oblations to Agni, 
Vayu, Siirya, Kandra, and Gandharva. Here Agni, 
Fire, holds the first place among the domestic gods. 
After him follow Wind, Sun, and Moon, and lastly 
the Gandharva, whoever he may be’. 

This domestic fire, when once lit, remained the 
friend and protector of the family in every sense of 
the word, and we see the most touching superstitions 
arising from this in India, and in every part of the 
world. Many:years ago, in my article on ‘Funeral 
Ceremonies’ (1855)*, I translated a passage from 
Asvaldyana's Grihya-stitras (IV. 1), in which it is 
said that if a disease befall one who has set up sacred 
fires, he should leave his village (with his fires) and 
go in an eastern, northern, or north-eastern direction. 
And why? Because there is a saying, ‘Fires love 
the village.’ It is understood therefore that the 


) Paraskara, Grihya-sttras I. 11; and Sitkhfyana 1 18, 
9 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellechast, ix. pp. 1 seq. 
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fires, longing to return to the village, will bless him 
and make him whole’. Here we see how a mere 
proverb, ‘The fires love the village,’ may lead without 
any effort to a metamorphosis of the fire into a friend, 
a friend with all the feelings of other friends, willing 
even to render a service and to restore a man to 
health, if thereby they may themselves be enabled to 
return to their beloved hearth. 

Besides the fire in each house, the custom of keeping 
a public fire also is alluded to at an early date. 

According to the Dharma-siitras of Apastamba, IT. 
10, 25, @ king has to build a palace, a hall, and a 
house of assembly, and in every one of them a fire is 
to be kept, a kind of ignis foci publici sempiternus, 
and daily oblations to be offered in it, just the same 
as in every private house. 

There are many sayings among civilised and un- 
civilised nations, implying a respect for fire and a 
recognition of its value for domestic purposes. The 
Ojibways’, for instance, have a saying that one ought 
not to take liberties with fire, but we are never told 
that the Ojibways worshipped the fire as a god. 

There is a very wide-spread feeling against spitting, 
or throwing anything unclean into the fire or into thé 
water. We saw it mentioned by Herodotus and by 
Manu. It is a godless thing, they say in Bohemia, to 
spit into the fire. The Mongolians, as Schinidé tells 
us, consider it sinful to extinguish fire by water, to 
spit into the fire, or to defile it in any other way *. 

Such rules, though evidently intended at first for a 


1 See aleo Oldenberg, 8, B. E., xxix. p. 286, 
2 Réville, 1. «., i. p, 221, 
8 Castrén, Finnische Mythotogte, p. 67. 
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very definite and practical object, were soon invested 


with a kind of sacred authority. If the Bohemian says’ 


it is a godless thing to spit into the fire, he soon adds a 
reason: Because it is God's fire. This is, of course, a 
very modern idea; it may be called a Christian idea, 
based on a belief that all good and perfect gifts come 
from God—but it is nevertheless a very natural after- 
thought. 

Beligious Sanction for Customs. 


What therefore we must try to find out in all these 


observances is, whether at first there was not’an in- 
telligible object in them, whether they did not serve 
some useful purpose, and whether the religious sanction 
did not come much later in the day. When there once 
existed a belief in divine beings, any custom or law, 
and particularly those which it was difficult to enforce 


by mere human authority, were naturally placed by. 


the ancient lawgivers under the protection of the 
gods. Professor von Ihering, one of the highest 
German authorities on the history of law, has traced 
many of these sacred commandments back to their 
true origin, namely their Zweck, their practical object. 

It is quite clear, for instance, that in early times it 
was necessary to guard the purity of rivers by some 
kind of religious protection. Nv sanitary police could 
have protected them in their long meandering courses. 
Pausanias (iii. 25, 4) tells a story of a spring on the 
promontory of Tainaron in Laconia (Cape Matapan) 
which possessed some miraculous qualities, but lost 


them because a woman had dared to wash dirty _ 


linen in it. 
In « primitive household, where the central fire 
was, as it-were, the property of all, a similar restric- 
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tion against defilement was equally necessary. And 
when with the change of domestic arrangements the 
original object of such restrictions ceased to be under- 
stood, they became what we find them to be in many 
countries, mere unmeaning customs, and, for that very 
reason, often invested with a sacred authority. When 
the real purpose (Zweck) was forgotten, a new pur- 
pose had to be invented. 


Baptism by Water and Pire. 

For instance, people wonder why the inhabitants 
of Mexico, as well as of Peru’, should have been 
acquainted with baptism by water and fire. Origin- 
ally, however, these seem to have been very simple 
and useful acts of purification, which in later time 
only grew into sacramental acts. The nurse had to 
bathe the child immediately after birth, and to in- 
voke the so-called goddess of water to cleanse the 
child from everything urlean, and to protect it 
against all evil. That is to say, every new-born 
child had to be washed. Afterwards there followed 
a more brilliant baptism. Friends and relations were 
invited to a feast, the child was carried about in the 
house, as if to present it to the domestic deities, and 
while the nurse plazed it in water she recited the fol- 
lowing words: ‘My child, the gods, the lords of 
heaven, have sent thee into this miserable world ; 
take this water which will give you life.’ Then she 
sprinkled water on the mouth, the head, and the 
chest of the child, bathed the whole body, rubbed 
every limb, and said: ‘ Where art thou, ill luck? In 
which limb dost thou hide? Move away from this 


* Miller, Urreligionen, p. 652. 
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child!’ Prayers were then offered to the gods of the 
water, the earth, and the sky. The child had to be 
dressed, to be put in a cradle, and to be placed under 
the protection of the god of cradles and the god of 
sleep. At the same time a name was given to the 
infant. i 

All this is full of elements which remind us of 
similar practices among the Romans, the Amphidro- 
mias of the Greeks, and the name-giving ceremonies 
described in the Vedic Grihya-sitras. 

Next followed the baptism of fire. This also was 
originally nothing but an act of purification. Like 
water, fire also was conceived by many nations as 
purifying. ‘ Fire,’ as Plutarch says in his Quaestiones 
Romanuae, cap. i, ‘ purifies, water hallows*.’ Its very 
name in Sanskrit, pAvaka, means purifier. In India 
we were met by two trains of thought. Either fire 
yas conceived as purifying everything, or it was 
represented as shrinking from contact with all that 
is impure. In Mexico the former idea prevailed. It 
had probably been observed that fire consumed 
deleterious substances, and that the fumes of fire 
served as @ preservative against miasma and illness. 
Hence in the baptism of fire in Mexieo the child was 
carried four times through a fire, and was then sup- 
posed to have been purified. 


Purification by Fire. 
Whether there is some truth in this belief in the 
purifying powers of fire, we must leave to medical 
men to determine. Anyhow it is a belief or a super- 


me s0p wabaipa wal 7d S8up dywita. See also Vasishtha XII. 
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atition which has lasted for many centuries. When 
cholera rages in India, we still receive our letters well 
smoked, Menander tells us that Zemarchus, the am- 
bassador of Justinian, was led by the Turks round a 
fire, so that he might be purified*. According to 
Plano Carpini, a foreign ambassador was actually led 
through two fires by the Mongolians. Castrén traces 
all these customs back to a religious reverence for the 
fire. It seems, however, much more plausible that the 
custom had a purely utilitarian foundation, that it 
was in fact the forerunner of our modern quarantine, 
which many medical authorities now look upon as 
equally superstitious. 

Nor was the purificatory or disinfecting power of 
fire restricted to human beings. Cattle were often 
submitted to the same process of lustration, The 
object was originally purely practical, though super- 
stitious ideas began soon to cluster around it. 


Lustration of Animals. 


The Romans had their annual lustrations. On the 
twenty-first of April, after a sacrifice had been offered, 
hay and straw were piled up in rows, and when they 
had been lighted, the flocks were driven through the 
burning fire. The shepherds often jumped through 
the flames, following their flocks *. 

This purely disinfecting character is still more 
clearly visible in the so-called Meed-fire of the 
Teutonic nations. 

> Corpus Seriptorum Histor, Byrant,, pars i. p.381, ed. Bonn. Castrén, 


1, ¢., p. 57. 
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Meed-fire. 


Job, Reiskius, in a book published in 1696, tells 
us that whenever pestilence broke out among amall 
or large cattle the peasants determined to have a Not- 
feuer. All other fires in the village had then to be put 
out, and by the usual method of rubbing pieces of 
wood, covered with pitch, a new fire was lighted. 
When it had grown large enough, horses and cattle 
wore twice or thrice driven through it’. Afterwards 
the fire was extinguished, but each householder carried 
home a burning log to light his own fire, or dipped it 
afterwards in the wash-iub, and then let it lic in the 
manger. 

This ceremony of the Need-fire might in fact have 
been witnessed in Scotland as late as the last can- 
tury*. A Miss Austin relates that in the year 1767, 
in the isle of Mull, in consequence of a disease among 
the black cattle, the people agreed to perform an in- 
cantation, though they esteemed it a wicked thing. 
They carried to the top of Carnmoor a wheel and 
nine spindles of oak-wood. They extinguished every 
fire in every house within sight of the hill, The 
wheel was then turned from east to west over the 
nine spindles, Jong enough to produce fire by friction. 
If the fire were not produced by noon, the incantation 
lost its effect. If they failed for several days running, 
they attributed this failure to the obstinacy of one 
householder, who would not let his fires be put out 
for what he considered so wrong a purpose. How- 

* On running through and jumping over the fire, see Grimm, 


Deutsche Miythedlogie, 692-3; Ovi Iv. 72 .; Maller, 
Sutaniais Uraliene, «. ee RO ee : 
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ever, by bribing his servants, they contrived to have 
them extinguished, and on that morning raised the 
fire. They then sacrificed a heifer, cutting in pieces 
and burning, while yet alive, the diseased part. They 
then lighted their own hearths from the pile, and 
ended by feasting on the remains.’ Words of incan- 
tation were repeated by an old man from Morven, 
who came over as maater of the ceremonies, and who 
continued speaking all the time the fire was being 
raised. This man was living a beggar at Bellochrog. 
Asked to repeat the spell, he said the sin of repeating 
it once had brought him to beggary, and that he dared 
not say those words again. The whole country be- 
lieved him accursed ?. 


Tinegin in Ireland. 


In Ireland also, according to Martin®, the same 
heathenish custom might have been witnessed within 
the memory of men. The inhabitants made use of a 
fire called tinegin, i.e, a forced fire, or fire of necessity. 
This word is formed from the Irish teine, fire, and 
eigin, violence. It is either a simple translation of 
the English need-fire, or it expresses the same ides 
which is conveyed by the Vedic name for fire, sabasah 
sfinuh, son of strength or effort. This Tinegin was used 
as an antidote against the plague or murrain in cattle, 
and it was performed thus: ‘All the fires in the parish 
were extinguished, and then eighty-one (9 x 9) married 
men, being thought the necessary number for effect- 
ing this design, took two great planks of wood, and 


1 See Appendix XIV. 
8 of the Western Islands, p. 118; quoted by Borlase, 
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nine of them were employed by turns, who by their 
repeated efforts rubbed one of the planks against the 
other until the heat thereof produced fire; and from 
this forced fire each family is supplied with new fire, 
which is no sooner kindled than a pot full of water is 
quickly set on it, and afterwards sprinkled upon the 
people infected with the plague, or upon the cattle 
that have the murrain, And this they all say they 
find successful by experience. It was practised on 
the mainland, opposite to the south of Skie, within 
these thirty years.’ 

Now suppose some Portuguese priests had visited 
Scotland and Ireland, as they visited the West Coast 
of Africa, and had described the religion of the natives 
from what they saw with their own eyes, 45 they 
described the fetish worship of the negroes. They 
might have described them, first of all, aa fire-worship- 
pers; seeundly, a3 fetish-worshippers, for the fire, we 
are told, is a fetish when it is invoked for help ; 
thirdly,as performing animal sacrifices, for they sacri- 
ficed a heifer and feasted on it; fourthly, as sorcerers, 
for they repeated unintelligible incantations; and 
lastly, as animists, for they believed that there was 
some kind of spirit in the fire. That these people 
were Christians, and that their religion was some- 
thing quite different from these popular amusements, 
they could never have guessed, Yet it is on the 
strength of some stray observations made on the West 
Coast of Africa that we are asked to believe that the 
religion of the negroes is pure Fetishism, nay, that 
Fetishism was the primitive religion of all mankind. 

It might be said that such heathenish customs 
existed in Scotland and Ireland only, and if, as care- 
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ful travellers onght to do, our Portuguese missionaries 
had explored England also, they would have found 
there no traces of fetishism and sorcery. But no, 
in England also they might have witnessed similar 
heathenish ceremonies, for we are told by fair autho- 
rities that not long ago two ladies in Northampton- 
‘ihire saw a fire in the field and a crowd round it. 
They said, ‘What is the matter?'— Killing a calf.’ 
* What for ?_—'To stop the murrain.’ The ladies went 
away as quickly as possible. On speaking to the 
clergyman he made inquiries. The people did not 
like to talk of the affair, but it appeared that when 
there is a disease among the cows, or the calves are 
born sickly, they sacrifice, that is, they kill and burn 
one for good luck. 

We have still later testimony of the permanence of 
similar superstitious customs. They seem to have 
survived to the present day. At a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquarians of Scotland held at the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh, and reported in the Scotsman, 
Tuesday, March 11, 1890, the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
Nether Lochaber, gave an account of some examples 
which had recently come to his knowledge of the 
survival of certain superstitions relating to fire in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Wigtownshire. The 
first case happened in March last, and was accidentally 
witnessed by Dr. Stewart's informant. Having gone 
to a small hamlet in a remote glen to leave & message 
for the shepherd, he was surprised to find there was 
no one in the houses, but seeing a slight smoke in a 
hollow at some distance, he concluded that he would 
find the women there washing. On reaching the bank 
above the hollow he was astonished to see five women 

(2) U 
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in the ceremony of passing a sick child 
through the fire. Two of the women standing oppo- 
site each other held a blazing hoop vertically between 
them, and two others standing on either side of thy 
hoop were engaged in passing the child backward! 
and forwards through the opening of the hoop. Thi 
fifth woman, who was the mother of the child, stoo ” 


at a little distance, earnestly looking on. After th — 


child had been several times passed and repassed 
through the fiery circle, it was returned to its mother, 
and the burning hoop was thrown into a pool of water 
close by. The child, which was about eighteen months 
old, was a weakling, and was supposed to have come 
under the baleful influence of an evil eye. When 
taken home a bunch of bog-myrtle was suspended 
over its bed. The somewhat analogous superstition of 
putting a patient in the centre of @ cart-wheel when 
the red-hot fire was put on it at the door of the smithy 
was practised in Wigtownshire half a century ago. 


Purpose of Customs often Forgotten. 


Now, I ask, is all this to be called religion? If 
Christians ean perform these vagaries, why should not 
the negroes of Africa indulge in superstitious prac- 
tices without therefore deserving to have their religion 
represented as nothing but fetish-worship? The 
negroes of Africa, and, in fact, most uncivilised races 
are most unwilling to speak about what we mean by 


religion; they often have not even a name for it. 


They are proud, cn the contrary, of their popular 
amusements, feastings, dances; and more or less solemn 
gatherings, and welcome strangers who come to see 
them. Some of these gatherings may in time have 


————— 
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assumed a religious character. But the wide preva- 
lence of many of the customs which we described, 
such as the ceremonial observed in the lighting and 
keeping of the fire, the purification of children, and 
the lustration of cattle, shows that in many of them 
there was originally a definite and practical object. 
Sometimes we can still discover it, but in other cases 
the real object has completely disappeared. We cannot 
tell, for instance, why, when the new fire was lighted, 
it should have been thought necessary to extinguish 
the fires in every house. Yet we find exactly the 
same custom which we met with in Germany in the 
island of Lemnos also, the very island on which 
Hephaestos was believed to have been precipitated 
by Zeus. Here all fires had to be extinguished during 
nine days, till » ship arrived from Delos, bringing the 
new sacred fire from the hearth of Apollo. This fire 
was afterwards distributed among all the families, and 
a new life was supposed to begin *. 

When, after the battle of Plataese, the Greeks sent 
to Delphi to ask what sacrifices they ought to offer, 
they were told by the Pythian god to erect an altar 
to Zeus Eleutherios, but not to sacrifice till all the 
fires in the country had been extinguished, because 
they had been contaminated by the barbarians, and 
till new fire had beon fetched from the common hearth 
at Delphi? 

During the Middle Ages & similar custom prevailed 
in Germany. At Marburg and in Lower Saxony the 
fire was lighted once every year by rubbing two 

1 Philostent. Heroic, p. 740; Welcker, Trilogic, p. 247; Grimm, Le, 
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pieces of wood. This was the new fire which was to 
take the place of the old fires. These were supposed 
to have been contaminated by contact with impurities 
during the year’. 

Nor is it necessary that there should always have 
been a very deep motive for these customs. We car 
hardly imagine, for instance, a very stringent reason 
why the guardianship of the public fire should have 
been committed to Vestal virgins. It was so not only 
in Rome. In Ireland also the fire of Saint Brigida at 
Kildar was not allowed to be approached by men. 
The Damaras, an African tribe, entrusted their fire, 
as we saw, to young maidens. In Mexico, in ‘Peru, 
in Yueatan, the sacred fire was likewise guarded by 
a company of virgins*, All we can say in this and 


similar cases is that in a primitive sta’c of society - 


the watching over the fire on the hearth would 
naturally fall to the unmarried daughters of a fainily 
who stayed at home, while other duties called their 
brothers into the field. The mere continuation of 
such an arrangement would in time impart to it 
something of a time-honoured and venerable character, 
and the less the original purpose of such ancient 
custoras was understood, the mure likely it was that 
a kind of religious sanction should be claimed for 
them. ; 


Bacential Difference between Religion, Mythology, and 
Ceremonial, 
What I am anxious to place in the clearest light is 
that a great deal of what we class as religious, whether 
! See M. Kovalevsky, Tubleat des arigines of de I'deotution de la famille, 
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among ancient or modern peoples, had really in the 
beginning very little or nothing to do with what we 
ourselves mean by religion. Mythology affects ancient 
religion,—in one senec it may be said to affect all 
religion. But mythology by itself is never religion, 
as little as rust is iron. Ceremonial again affects 
religion ; it may be, that in the world we live in, 
ceremonial has become inseparable from religion. 
But ceremonial by itself is never religion, as little as 
shade is light. 

I wanted to show you how out of the same materials 
both religious and non-religious concepts may be 
formed. It was for that purpose that I chose Fire 
and tried to exhibit its threefold development, either 
as truly theogonic, or as mythological, or as ceremonial 
and sacrificial, 

Theogonic Development of Agni. 


In India we are able to prove by documentary 
evidence that the concept of Fire, embodying the 
concepts of warmth, light, and life, was raised 
gradually to that of divine and supreme being, the 
maker and ruler of the world. And if in the Veda 
we have the facts of that development clearly before 
us, it seems to me that we have a right to say that in 
other religions also where Fire occupies the same 
supreme position, it may have passed through the 
same stages through which Agni passed in the Veda. 


Mythological Development of Agni. 


By the side of this theogonic process, however, we 
can likewise watch in the Veda the beginning at least 
of a mythological development which becomes wider 
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and richer in the epic and paur&nic literature of India. 
This side is most prominent in Greece and Rome, 
where the legends told of Hephaestos retain but few 
grains of Agni, as the creator and ruler of the world. 


Ceremonial Develoyment of Agni. 


Lastiy, the ceremonial development of Fire is 
exhibited to us in what has sometimes been called 
fire-worship, but is in most cases merely a recognition 
of the usefulness of fire for domestic, sacrificial, and 
even medicinal purposes. 


Definition of Religion ERe-examined. 


These three sides, though they have much in 
common, should nevertheless be kept carefully distinct 
in the study of religion. I know it may be said, in 
fact, it has been said, that the definition of religion 
which I laid down in my former course of lectures is 
too narrow and too arbitrary. In one sense, every 
definition may be said to be arbitrary, for it is meant 
to fix the limits which the definer, according to his 
own arbitriwm, wishes to assign to a certain concept 
or name. Both in including and excluding the 
definer may differ from other definers, and those who 
differ from him will naturally call his definition 
arbitrary, and either too narrow or too wide. 

I thought it right, for instance, to modify my first 
definition of religion as ‘the perception of the Infinite,’ 
by restricting that perception to such manifestations 
as are able to influence the moral conduct of man. 
My first definition was not wrong, but it was too 
wide. It cannot be denied that in the beginning the 
perception of the Infinite had often very little to do 
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with moral ideas, and I am quite aware that many 
religions enjoin even what is either not moral at all, 


_oreven immoral. But if there are perceptions of the 


Infinite unconnected as yet with moral ideas, we have 
no right to call them religious till they assume a 
moral character, that is, till they begin to react on our 
moral nature. They may be called philosophical, 
metaphysical, even mathematical, but they form no 
part of what we call religion. The objection that 
some religions actually sanction what is immoral, is 
purely forensic. 

If some religions sanction what is immoral, or what 
seems to us immoral, this would only serve to prove 
all the more strongly ihe influence of religion on the 
moral conduct of man. We are told", for instance, 
that ‘the pre-historic Hebrews killed their first-born 
in sacrifice to their god, Abraham came very near 
doing the same thing. Jephtha killed his daughter, 
and David killed the murderers of the son of Saul, 
and kept them hanging in the air all summer long, 
to remind his God that Ishbosheth was avenged. If 
you catch a Yezidee in the act of stealing, he will tell 
you that theft is a part of his religion. If you catch 
a Thug in the act of assassination, he will tell you 
that murder is to him a religious rite. If you reprove 
the Todas of the Nilgheris Hills for living in 
polyandry, they will tell you that this is the very 
ground-work of their religion. If you reprove the 
Mormons for living in polygamy, they will remind 
you that this is the Biblical chart of their faith.’ 

Now suppose that all this were true, would it not 
prove the very opposite of what it is meant to prove? 


1 The Open Court, No, 112, p, 1883. 
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If religion can induce human beings to commit acts 
which they themselves, or which we at least, consider 
doubtful, or objectionable, or altogether criminal, 
surely it shows that religion, even in this extreme 
case, exercises an influence on the moral character of 
man such as probably nothing else could exercise. 
From the moment, therefore, that the perception 
of something supernatural begins to exercise an 
influence on the moral actions of man, be it for good 
or for evil, from that moment, I maintain, and from that 
moment only, have we a right to call it religious. 
We must be careful to keep within the limits of a 
definition which we have once accepted. The defini- 
_ tion which I gave of religion, that it consists in a 
perception of the: Infinite, under such manifestations 
as are able to influence the moral conduct of man, is 
not too narrow. It is wide enough, at all events, to 
tax the powers of any single student of the history of 


religion. 


The Meaning of the Infinite. 


When I said that religion is the perception of the 
Infinite, I took great pains to explain that this per- 
ception is to be taken as the true source of religion, 
- gg that without which religion would be impossible, 
or at least inconceivable. But as little as the source 
is the whole river, is the source of religion the full 
stream of religion. When Locke said, Nihil est im 
intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu, he did not 
mean that sensus was the whole of intellectus. He 
only meant that nothing could be in the intellect that 
had not come from sensuous perception. I meant the 


wame when I said, Nihil est in fide quod non ante fuerit 
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in sensu. I meant that nothing could be in our faith 
or in our religion that had not come from the percep- 
tion of the infinite, but I did not mean that this 
perception of the infinite was the whole of religion, 
As our sensuous percepts grow into concepts and into 
all that belongs to conceptual thought, our perceptions 
of the infinite also are the living germs only which 
produce in time that marvellous harvest which we 
call the religions of the world. And if I limited the 
arca of these perceptions of the infinite to that 
narrower field which is distinguished by its moral 
colouring, that field is still of an enormous extent, 
and will require better and stronger labourers to reap 
than it has hitherto found. 

As to the name which I chose for what forms the 
real object of all religious perceptions, namely, the 
Infinite, I know quite well that it may be criticised. 
But has any one been able to suggest a better name } 
I wanted a name as wide as possible. I might have 
chosen Unknowable as equally wide. But to speak 
of a perception of the unknowable seemed to me a 
contradiction in terms. To know has many mean- 
ings, and in one of its meanings we may say, nu 
doubt, that the Infinite is the Unknowable. We 
cannot know the Infinite as we know the Finite, but 
we can know it in the only way in which we can 
expect to know it, namely, behind the Finite. In 
perceiving anything limited, we also pereoive what 
limits it, but to call this Unlimited or Infinite the 
Unknowable is to do violence to the verb to know. 

I am quite aware that what othor philosophers 
have called the Absolute was probably meant by them 
for what I call tho Infinite. I likewise admit that 
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what theologians mean by the Divine is in reality the 
same. Even the Transcendent might have answered 
the same purpose. But all those terms had a history. 
The Absolute reminds us of Hegelian ideas, the Divine 
is seldom free from a certain mythological colouring, 
and the Transcendent has its own peculiar meaning 
in the school of Kant. Infinite, therefore, seemed less 
objectionable than any of those térms, and submitted 
more readily to a new definition. It had likewise the 
advantage of having the term finite for its opposite. 
If some crities have proclaimed their inability tc 
perceive any difference between infinite and indefinite, 
I can quite sympathise with them, for I see none 
whatever. The only distinction which usage would 
seem to sanction is that indefinite is generally applied 
to knowledge, infinite to the object of knowledge. 
We might then say that our knowledge of the infinite 
must always be indefinite, a proposition to which few 
critics would demur. 

I did not wish, however, to monopolise the word 
religion in the sense which I assigned to it in my 
lectures. I simply wished to delimit the subject of 
these lectures, and to state once for all what segment 
of human thought would fall within our field of 
observation. If others define religion in a different 
sense, we shall know what to expect from them. All 
that I object to is an undefined use of that word. If 
Cicero’, for instance, defines religion in one place as 
cultus pius deorwm; he may be quite right from the 
Reman or from his own point of view, and we should 
be forewarned as to what to expect from him, if he 


* Cic,, De Nat. Deorum, i, 42: ‘Snperstitio in qua est timor inanis 
Deorum, religio quae Deorum cultu plo continetur,’ 
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were to lecture on religion. Or, if Dr, Robertson 
Smith, in a recent course of excellent lectures on the 
ancient Semitic religions, assures us that with the 
Semites religion consisted primarily of institutions, 
such as sacrifices, ablutions, fastings, and all tho rest, 
and not of what was believed about gods or God, we 
shall know in what sense he uses religion. In 
modern times also there are many people who hold 
that religion consists chiefly in ceremonial acts, such 
as going to church, kneeling, making the sign of 
the cross, and other ritual observances. 

But though I quite admit the right of Cicero or 
anybody else to define religion in his own sense, and 
to treat of religion a4 mere cult, or as mere mythology, 
I hold as strongly as ever that neither cult nor 
mythology is possible without a previous elaboration 
of the concepts and names of the gods. Cult is one 
of the many manifestations of religion, but by no 
means the only one, nor a necessary one. The same 
applies to myths and legends. They are the parasites, 
not the marrow of religion. Besides, there are myths 
and legends altogether unconnected with religion, and 
there are solemn acts which have nothing to do with 
the gods. We saw how some ceremonies and myths 
connected with Agni, Fire, were religious in their 
origin, and ceased to be so, while others, purely 
secular in their origin, assumed in time a religious 
character. It is often difficult to draw a sharp line 
between what is no longer and what is not yet 
religious, but our definition of religion will generally 
help us in trying to discover whether there are any 
elements in a ceremonial act or in a mythological 
tradition which draw their origin, however distantly, 
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from an original perception of the Infinite, and 
influence, directly or indirectly, the moral conduct of 
man, 


The Religious Element. 


Let me give you, in conclusion, one more illus- 
tration of the difficulties we have to contend with in 
trying to determine whether certain acts and certain 
sayings may be called religidus or not. 

We are told by an excellent Arabic scholar, Baron 
von Kremer, a member of the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna, that at Vienna, which is as advanced and 
refined a capital as any in Europe, you may still see 
people, when walking in the streets, picking up any 
bits of bread lying on the pavement and placing them 
earefully where poor people, or, at least, birds or dogs, 
may get at them. 

Is that a religious act? It may be or it may not. 
It may be a mere inculeation of the old proverb, 
Waste not, want not. But as soon as the bread is 
called the gift of God, the reluctance to tread it under 
foot may become religious. 

Manzoni, the Arabian traveller’, tells us that the 
Kabili, the agricultural Arab, takes the greatest care 
not to scatter a crumb of bread. When he sees a 
piece of bread lying in the street, he lifts it, kisses it 
thrice, praises God, and puts it where no one can step 
on it, and where it may be eaten, if only by a dog. 

Here we see religious elements entering in. Yet 
though the Kabili shows his reverence for bread, 
. though he calls it ‘aish, that is, life, as we vall it the 


ae Manzoni, i-Yemen, Tre Anni nell’ Arabia felice, Roma, 1384, 
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staff of life, no one would say that bread had become 
a divine being in Arabia, still less, as some of our 
friends would say, that it had become a fetish, or « 
totem. - 

If, therefore, we find that similar reverence is 
shown to fire or water, we have not therefore to 
admit at once that they have thereby been raised to 
the rank of divine beings. If bread was called life, 
so was fire, The founder of a new sect among the 
Ojibways addressed his disciples in the following 
words: ‘ Henceforth the fire must never go out in thy 
hut. In summer and winter, by day and by night, in 
storm and in calm weather, remember that the life in 
thy body and the fire on thy hearth are the same 
thing, and date from the same time,’ 

Here fire and life are identified, but the fire within 
the body is no more than what we should call the 
warmth of the body, and to say that this warmth is 
the same as tha fire on the hearth implies as yet no 
kind of divine worship for either the one or the other. 

The same respect which is paid to bread, is also 
paid to other kinds of food, Thus Mohammed forbad 
to use even the stone of a date for killing a louse ; 
and in another place he is reported to have said: 
‘Honour the palm, for she is your aunt*’ 

In the case of bread therefore, and also in the case 
of corn and dates and other kinds of food, we can 
well understand that they should have been treated 
with reverence as the gift of Allah, or of any other 
god, provided always that an acquaintance with such 
divine beings existed beforehand. 

Without such previous knowledge, nothing, whether 


+ Miller, 1. ¢., p, 55. 2 Kromer, |. ¢., p. 4. 
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a ceremony or a myth, can be called religious. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we are perfectly justified 
in treating that previous knowledge by itself, and to 
reserve to it exclusively the name of religion. There 
was religion before sacrifice ; there was religion before 


myth. There was neither sacrifice nor myth before 


religion, in the true sense of that word. Nothing is 
more interesting than to find out how sacrifice and 
myth sprang from the same field as religion. But 
they did not spring from that field until it had been 
touched by those rays of light which transform the 
finite into the infinite, and which called into life the 
unnumbered seeds that lay hidden in the ground, the 
seeds of tares as well as of Wheat, both growing 
together until the harvest. 


er 


LECTURE XII. 
OTHER GODS OF NATURE. 


The Development of Fire. 


E have seen thus far how the human mind by 

its natural, though at the same time most won- 
lerful powers, can reach, and did reach, the highest 
sonception of the godhead, though starting from the 
yommonest impressions of the senses. 1 took my 
Grat illustration from fire, but all the other phenomena 
of nature would teach the same lesson, namely, that 
the human mind is capable of discovering the Super- 
natural in the Natural. Nothing seems to us more 
natural than that the various manifestations of fire 
should have been marked and named by the earliest 
inhabitants of the world. Yet if we restricted the 
meaning of natural to whatever animals, or beings 
endowed with sense only, are capable of performing, 
we should have to call even the simple naming of 
fire, achieved by man and by man alone, not a natural, 
but a supernatural, or, at all events, a supger-animal 
act. Formerly, it would hardly have been necessary 
to insist on this distinction. But at present, when 
philosophy seems chiefly to consist in ignoring the 
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frontier-lines that separate the animal kingdom from 
our own, it is necessary to show that there are certain 
limits to the mental faculties of mere animals. Some 
animals are scared by fire and run away from it, 
others are attracted by it, but they will never name 
and conceive it. When we sée our fire burning, and 
hear it crackling in the grate, nothing seems to us 
more homely, more natural. Every child feels 
attracted by the fire, enjoys its genial warmth, and 
wonders what kind of thing it is. But try to think, 
once more, what the first appearance of fire must have 
been when it came down from the sky as lightning, 
killing & man and setting his hut ablaze,—surely there 
was a miracle, ifever there was amiracle; a theophany, 
if ever there was a theophany. There was nothing to 
compare it to in the whole experience of man, and 
if it was called a wild beast’, or a bird of prey, ora 
poisonous serpent, these were all but poor similes, 
which could hardly satisfy an observing and inquiring 
mind, 

And when after a timo the beneficial aspects also of 
fire hatl been discovered, when certain families had 
found out how to clicit fire from flints, or how to 
produce it by friction, the mystery remained as great 
ax ever. It was a weird power, a strange apparition, 
a something totally inexplicable af first to the hyman 
understanding. Thus there remained in the fire from 
the first, even after it had been named, something 
unknown, something different from all the ordinary 
and finite perceptions, something not natural, some- 


* Herodotus, iii. 16, anys that the Egyptians tonk fire to be a live 
beast, ap ena | overything, und dying with what it had eaton. 
Seo also Satup, Brihmana LL 3, 3, 1. 
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thing unnatural, or, as it was also called, something 
supernatural, . 

If we once see this clearly and understand how 
the supernatural element was there from the begin- 
ning, though not yet disentangled from ita natural 
surroundings, we shall be better able to understand 
how the same supernatural element was néver com- 
pletely lost sight of by the poets of the Veda, and 
how in the end Agni, fire, after being stripped of all 
that was purely phenomenal, natural, and physical, 
stands before us, endowed with all those qualities 
which we reserve for the Supreme Being. He was 
adored as the creator and ruler of the world, as 
omnipotent, omniscient; just, kind, and compassionate. 
In that state all his physical antecedcnts were for- 
gotten, It was no longer the fire crackling on the 
hearth that was believed in as the creator of the 
world. It was the unknown agent, recognised from 
the first in that motion which we call fire, who had 
been raised to a divine dignity, though the old name 
of Agni remained, as if to remind the people of their 
first acquaintance with him whom they called from 
the first, ‘the friend of man, the immortal among 
mortals.’ 


The Agents behind other Phenomena of Mature. 


This one road which we have hitherto explored, 
that led our ancestors from nature to nature's God, 
is, no doubt, an important road, but we must remember 
that it is but one out of many, Whether we examine 
the religions of civilised or of uncivilised races, we shall 
always find that they started not only from fire, but 
from many of the other of the great phenomena of 
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nature, such as the storm-wind, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the sky, the sea, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains, in their gropings after what lies 
beyond, after the invisiblo agent, the father, the 
author, after the God revealed to the senses in the 
countless miracles of nature. If the storm-wind waa 
from the first called the crusher or shouter, people 
soon asked, who is it that shouts and crushes? If the 
sun was called the shining and warming, the question 
could not long be suppressed, who it was that shines 
and warms. The sky, as participating in the work 
of the sun and the moon and the stars, of the storm, 
the lightning and the rain, was also asked who he 
was, or who was behind and above the sky, who was 
the real agent of all the acts performed on the stage 
of heaven. The very earth, though so near and pal- 
pable and familiar, became nevertheless mysterious 
when it was asked, what life there was in her, and 
when it was felt how much she did in her quiet and 
much suffering way, for all who dwelt in her fields 
and forests. . 


The Theogonic Process. 


If wo like, we may call this primitive wonderment 
at what scems to'us at present so very natural, and 
the religious and mythological phraseology that sprang 
from that wonderment, by such names as Animism 
(Beseelung), Personification, and Anthro ism. 
Theso names are all right, and they may be useful 
for the purpose of classification. Only we must re- 
member that the historical student of religion cannot 
rest satisfied with mere names, with mere classifica- 
tion, but that his chief object is to account for facts, 
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thus named and classified, and thus to learn to under- 
stand something, however little it may be, of the 
inevitable growth and development of religious and 
mythological concepts. 

If we have once clearly understood the inseparable 
connection between thought and language, and if, 
more particularly, we have mastered the fact that the 
roots of our words and the rodta of our concepts were 
expressions of acts, our task becomes much easier. 
But I know but too well how great a mental effort 


‘is required in order to apprehend that fact and all its 


far-reaching consequences. Important as these con- 
sequences are for a right understanding of all that we 
call thought, nowhere are they more surprising than, 
in the study of what is called mythological and re- 
ligious thought. All other keys that have been 
tried to unlock those ancient chests have lifted one 
bolt or another. The key handed to us by Noiré has 
turned and lifted them all, and the ancient chests now 
stand open and their treasures may be examined. 
When human beings were once in possession of the 
name and concept of anima, or soul, of persona, 
person, of manhood, and godhead, we can well under- 
stand that they should have predicated soul of the 
sun, personality of the moon, manhood of the storm, 
and godhead of the sky. But the real question is, 
how were these name-concepts of anima, persona, 
homo, and deus elaborated, and what organic con- 
nection was there between them and such concepts 
as the sun, the moon, and the sky? To imagine that 
mythology and religion could have arisen by ancient 
poets calling sun, moon, and sky animated, or per- 
sonal, or manlike, or divine, would be, to use a 
Xa 
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homely metaphor, to put the cart before the horse. 
There is such a phrase in the later periods of the 
growth of the human mind, We ourselves are stil] 
living in it, our postry draws most of its inspiration 
from it. We hear our poets express their ‘faith that 
every flower enjoys the air it breathes.’ They speak 
of ‘the morn, in russet mantle clad, walking o'er the 
dew of yon high eastern hill.’ We have read of ‘a 
brotherhood of venerable trees,’ and of the ‘sable 
goddess, Night,’ and we know perfectly well what is 
meant by all this, because we are in possession of a 
large dictionary of language and thought. 

But if we want really to understand this :phraseo- 
logy, we have first to find our way into more distant 
prehistoric periods, into the dark subterranean caves 


‘where those weapons were forged with which man. 


from the earliest days fought his battles and made 
his conquests. j 

Students of these prehistoric periods of thought 
and language are often blamed for taking unnecessary 
trouble, for trying to explain things which, we are 
told, require no explanation at all, for spreadi 
darkness where all before seemed light. It is asked, 
what is there to puzzle us, when we sce that the 
ancients spoke of the sun asa living thing, nay, as a 
person, a8 & man, asa god? Is it not simply a case 
of Animism, of Personification, of Anthropomorphism, 
and of Deification ? Words, words, words! We first call 
what has to be explained by a name, and in this 
case by a very imperfect name. And then, after we 
have named this process, we turn round and Say, 
O, it is all very simple, it is nothing but Animism, 
Personification, and Anthropomorphism ! We imagine 
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that our work is done, while it really is only be- 
ginning. — 

Even Mr. Herbert Spencer has risen in revolt 
against such perfunctory theories. The very dogs are 
able to sniff out the differenee between what has life 
and what has not, between the animate and the in- 
animate ; was man less sagacious than the dogs ? 

I thought it right ih one case at least, in that of fire, 
to give a full description of the slow process by which 
that natural appearance was named. Having once 
been called ‘he who. moves,’ Agni, or having been con- 
ceived as the agent of any other of his more striking 
acts, kis further growth became easy to understand. 
We saw how almost by necessity he came after that 
to grow into a breathing and living agent (Animism), 
for fire breathes, lives, and dies; came to grow into 
a. man-like being (Anthropomorphism), for fire, though 
not a man, is # man-like agent; came to grow into 
an individual person (Personification), for one fire 
differs from another; and came at last to grow into 
a Deva or a god (Deification), We looked for all the 
links in that chain of thought, and though we did not 
find them all, yet we found enough to allow us an 
insight into the true nature of that psychological 
proceas which led gradually and naturally from the 
mere percept of fire as an agent to the concept of 
an unseen power, revealed to us in the various mani- 
festations of fire and light. 


Wordsworth. 
We shall now try to catch a glance of the same 
instructive process in other realms of nature, in order 
to see from how many points that irresistible impulse 
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toward religion, towards true and natural religion, 

which in the end made man feel that, 
however wide the horizon of his knowledge, there was 
always a Beyond, and that in spite of every effort 
of thought and language, there always remained 
something that could not be named and could not 
be comprehended except as an agent, invisible, yet 
omnipresent. This psychological process began with 
the senses—for how else could it begin }—but it did 
not end with them, but called forth : 


“ =o sense a 

Whose anion te the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 

aut etahing hi serail objets ef all thought 

‘oud salle theveght Ol then xi 
I doubt whether we could give a better definition of 
Physical Religion than what Wordsworth has given 
us’in these few lines. 


The Storm-wind. 


Next to fire, the most important phenomenon in 
nature which led to the conception of a divine being 
was the wind, more particularly the storm-wind. In 
the most distant parts of the world, and among 
people unrelated in language and thought, the storm- 
wind appears not only as one among many gods, but 
often as the supreme and only god.- The agent, or, ‘as 
we say, the agency or the force of the wind, was so 
palpable, and often so overpowering, that we find 
traces of this god in almost every pantheon. 
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The Storm-wind in America, 


“Let us begin with America’, Here we find that 
with the Choctaws the general word for deity is Hush- 
toli, which means the storm-wind. In the Creek 

also ishtali means the storm-wind, and 


hustolah the windy season. The Quichds call the 


mysterious creative power Hurakan. This word has 
no meaning in their language, but it finds its ex- 
planation in the ancient tongue of Haity, from which 
the Quichés must have borrowed it. Dr. Brinton, in 
his Eesaya of an Americanist, 1890, p. 121, doubts 
the derivation of Huracan from Haytian, and derives 
it from Maya. In the dialects of the Maya group 
rakan is said by him to express greatness, and hun 
one or first. In Cakchiquel hwrakan means a giant. 
The Spaniards and ‘other European nations made us 
familiar with the word as the name of the terrible 


‘tornado of the Caribean Sea*, It lives on in French 


as owragan, in German as Orkan, in English as hwr—- 
ricane. Neglectful of ita biography, German etymo- 
logists derived Orkan from Orous, English etymologists 
discovered in hurricane something of the hwrry of = 
storm, or, like Webster, something of ite fury; but 
Oviedo, in his descriptian of Hispaniola*, leaves no~ 
doubt that the name was borrowed from the ancient - 

of Haity, and had been carried there by the 
Quichés from thé Antilles. 


' Brinton, Myths of the New World, p 
* In the Dirac at gait (Part 11 334%) steak) Gee Meabes 
as the sguivalent of digit in Cakehiquel. See Brinton, Easays of an 


Americanist, p. 128. 
> Biaioria dell Indie, lib. vi, cap. 8. 
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This Hurakan bas been identified by some Ame- 
rican scholars with Cuculcan, Gucumatz, and Votan, 
all names of the god of the storm-wind in Central 
America. 

The chief divinity of several tribes in angjient 
Mexico was called Mixcohuatl, and this is to this 
day the name of the‘tropical whirlwind. The natives 
of Panama worshipped the same phenontenon under 
the name of Tuyra. 

It ia curious that Mr. Brinton, from whose interest- 
ing work on The Myths of the New World these facts 
are quoted, is convinced that man never did and 
never could draw the idea of God from nature. He 
thinks that the deeper and far truer reason for the 
divinity ascribed to the wind is to be found in the 
identity of wind with breath, of breath with life, of 
life with soul, and of soul with God. Mr. Brinton 
may be quite right that the transition of meaning 
from wind to breath and life aid soul has acted as 
™ powerful ingredient in ‘the evolution of ancient 


deities.’ But even then, the starting-point of that— 


evolution would have been in nature, namely, in the 
real wind, which by a perfectly intelligible process 
became sublintised into breath, spirit, life, soul, and 
God. It may be granted to Mr. Brinton (l.¢., p. 75) 
' that the motions of the air are often associated in 
thought and language with the operations of the soul 
and the idea of God, We are told that in Peru the 
commonest and simplest adoration of the collective 
deities consists in kissing the air—a very significant 
mode of prayer. But surely the various manifesta- 
tions of the wind, so well described by Mr. Brinton 
himself, are quite sufficient by themselves to evoke 
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in the human mind and in human language the con- 
cept and name of a powerful, superhuman agent. 
He describes very eloquently,‘ the power of the winds 
on the weather, bringing as they do the lightning and 
the storm, the zephyr that cools the brow, and the 
tornado that levels the forest. They summon the 
rain to fertilize the seed and refresh the shrivelled 
leaves. They aid the hunter to stalk the game, and 
usher in the varying seasons. In a hundred ways” 
they intimately concern his comfort and his life, and 
it will not seem strange, he adds himself, that they 
almost occupied the place of all other gods in the 
mind of the child of nature,’ 

The Aztec prayer addressed to the Tlalocs, the gods 
of the showers, began with the following invoca- 
tion: ‘Ye who dwell at the four corners of the 
earth,—at the north, at the south, at the east, and at 
the west.’ 

The Eskimo also prayed to Sillam Innua, the 
owner of the winds, as their highest god, and the 
abode of the Dead was called by them Sillam Ai- 
pane, the house of the winds. 

As the rain-bringers and life-givers the winds were 
naturally called the fathers of the human race, and 
Mr. Brinton has reeognised in the four brothers, who 
appear in so many traditions of América as the 
ancestors and leaders of ancient tribes, coming from 
the four corners of the earth, the later representatives 
of the four winds, the North, the South, the East, 
and the West winds. 

What he says of these traditions applies in so many 
words to the traditions of Aryan races. ‘ 2 
he writes, ‘the myth defines clearly these fabled 
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characters as the spirits of the winds; sometimes it 
clothes them in uncouth, grotesque metaphors; some- 
times again it so weaves them into actual history 
that we are at a loss where to draw the line that 
divides fiction from truth’ (p. 77). 

In the mythology of Yukatan the four gods Bacab 
were supposed to stand one at each corner of the 
world, supporting, like gigantic caryatides, the over- 
hanging firmament. When at the general deluge the 
* other gods and men were swallowed by the waters, 

they alone escaped to people the earth anew. These 
‘four, known by the names of Kan, Mulue, Ix, and 
Cauac, represented respectively the East, North, West, 
and South. The East was distinguished by yellow, 
the South by red, the West by black, the North 
by white, and these colours appear again in different 
parts of the world with the same meaning, as repre- 
senting the four quarters of the world. According to 
the Quichés, these four beings were first created by 
Hurakan, the Heart of Heaven. If we translate the 
Heart of Heaven into the Sanskrit Dyaus, the sub- 
jective or active Heaven, or Heaven as an agent, we 
' see how near he, as the father of the Maruts or storm- 
winds, comes to Hurakan, the father of the four 


winds. The description of these winds also is some-. 


times almost identical with that given of the Maruts 
by the Vedic poets. It is said that they measured 
and saw all that exists at the four corners and the 
four angles of the sky and the earth; that they did 
not bring forth and produce when the season of har- 
vest was near, until he blew into their eyes a cloud, 
until their faces were obscured, as when one breathes 
on a mirror. Then he gave them four wives whose 
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names were Falling Water, Beautiful Water, Water of 
Serpente, and Water of Birds. 

In Aztec legends these four beings are said to have 
emerged from a cave called Pacavitampu, and this is 
said to mean, either ‘the house of existence,’ or ‘the 
lodging of the Dawn.’ There in the distant East the 
Aztecs placed Tula, the birthplace of their race. This 
again reminds us of Vedic mythology, and the de- 
scription of the four beings that came from the cave 
of the Dawn leaves little doubt as to their similarity 
with the Vedic storm-gods, the Maruts. ‘ Their voices,’ 
we are told, ‘could shake the earth, and their hands 
heap up mountains, Like the thunder-god, they 
stood on the hills and hurled their sling-stone to 
the four corners of the earth. When one was over- 
powered, he fled upward to the heaven or was turned 
into stone. It was by their aid and counsel that the 
savages who possessed the land renounced their bar- 
barous habits and commenced to till the soil’ (1 ¢., 
p- 83). 

Truly indeed might Mr. Brinton say that ‘the 
winds producing the thunder and the changes that 
take place in the ever-shifting panorama of the sky, 
the rain-bringers, the lords of the seasons,—and not 
this only, but the primary type of the soul, the life, 
the breath of man and the world—are second to 
nothing ii their réle in mythology.’ The road from 
the naming of the different winds to the naming of 
the Storm-wind, as thé father of the winds, or, again, 
to the naming of the Sky, as the father of the winds 
as well as of the other heavenly powers, is as clearly 
traced in America as anywhere else. The surround- 
ings of nature have, no donbt, a considerable influence 
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on the formation of storm-myths. We find them most 
fully developed in mountainous countries, and the 
more the very existence of man was felt to depend on 
the beneficial or hurtful influences of the winds and 
thunderstorms, the more readily did the haman mind 
arrive at the conception of a supreme beneficent or 
malignant power behind the storm-wirid, controlling 
the fates of man. 

This will explain the fact, to which I alluded in my 
first course of Gifford Lectures (p. 453), that in many 
of the American languages the same word is used for 
storm and god'. In Africa also Dr, Nachtigall was 
struck by the same fact, and he instances the Baghirmi 
as having bat one name for storm and God. — We 
shall see that in India also the old name of the storm- 
gods, Marut, was used in the language of the Bud- 
dhists as a general name of gods (Maru). 


The Storm-wind in Babylon. 


_ _Let us now turn our eyes from America to Babylon, 
The primitive inhabitants of Babylon beheld in the 
_ winds powers .of good and evil*. The good wind 


cooled the heat. of summer and brought moisture to © 


the parched earth. The evil wind was the tempest, 
the freezing blast of winter, and the burning sirocco 
- of the desert, Their number is sometimes given as 
four, sometimes as seven, the seven sons or mes- 
sengers of Anu. In the battle against the dragon 
_ of chaos, théy were the allies of Merodach, as the 

‘Maruts were the allies of Indra. Matu occurs fre- 
* Bancroft, History of the Nati Races of North America, yol. ili, 


p. 117. 
? Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p, 199, 
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quently as the name of the destructive atorm-wind, 
whose favour had to be conciliated. He is called the — 
lord of the mountain, and his wife the lady of the 
mountain (ef. Sk. Parvati), But we also hear of 
many Matus, the children of the sea. 


The Storm-wind in India. 


We now return to India, where the storms meet us 
under the name of the Maruts. In their purely 
physical aspect the storms or Maruts are represented 
in the Veda as powerful and destructive, but at the 
same time as beneficent also, as clearing the air, as 
bringing rain, as fertilising the soil, and reinvigorat- 
ing the body. I shall quote » few passages from the 
Rig-veda. 

They are said to shake heaven and earth like the 
hem ofa garment. They cause a long and broad un- 
ceasing rain to fall (I. 87,11), so that the cows have 
to walk knee-deep. Mountains shake, men tremble 
(L 38, 10), the kings of the forest, the trees, are rent 
asunder (I. 39,5). The Maruts bring winds and light- 
ning (I. 64,5), and they pour down rain (I. 64,6). But 
after the storm is over, they are praised for bringing 
back the light and, like the dawn (II: 84, 12), driving 
away the hideous darkness (I. 86,10). They are also 
celebrated for restoring fertility to the soil, and for 
making the autumn plentiful through their invigor- 
ating rain (I. 171, 6; II, 84, 4). Thus they bring, not 
only food to men, but water, medicine, and health 
(V. 53,14; VL. 74,3), being in this respect like their 
father Rudra, who is often implored to bring medicine 

‘and to bestow health (VII. 46; IL. 33, 18). 
In most of the hymns of the Veda, however, the 
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Maruts, as the representatives of the storm, the 
’ thunderstorm and all its concomitant features, have 
issumed a very definite dramatic character. They 
appear brilliant on their chariots (I. 37, 1), with 
spears, daggers, rings, axes, and with whips which 
they crack in the air (I. 87,2; 8). They shoot arrows 
(I. 64, 10), and fling stones (L 172, 2), They have 
golden headbands round their heads (V. 54, 11). 
Often they are represented as musicians, as singers, 
pipers (I. 85, 10), and dancers (VIII. 20, 22), some- 
times as birds (I. 87, 2), and as wild boars with iron 
tusks (I. 88,5). They are called the manly sons of 
Rudra (I. 64, 2), and they are likewise called the 
youthful Rudras themselves who never grow old (L. 
64,3). In some places their mother is called Prisni 
(I, 85, 2), their father or lord Dyaus (X. 77, 2; VILL 
20, 17), or Svar, sky (V. 54,10). They are the con- 
stant companions of Indra in his fight against his 
enemies, such as Vvritra, Ahi, and other demons. 
They are even represented as themselves the con- 
querors of Vritra (VIIL 7, 23), and as the protectors 
of Indra (VIL. 7, 24). But occasionally they seem 
slighted by Indra, who claims all glory for himself 
. (L165). Dysaus also is invoked as their companion, 
as when we read, V. 58, 6, ‘ Let Dyaus roar down, the 
bull of the Dawn.’ (See also V. 59, 8.) As Agni 
represents both light and lightning, it is but natural 


that he too should appear in their company (V. 60, . 


7). Rodasi, who is often mentioned as the friend 
or wife of all of them, seems to be intended for the 
lightning (V. 61,12). At times they become so com. 
pletely personified that the poets, forgetful of their 
physical origin, actually compare them to the wind, 
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and call them blazing with wind (yta-tvish, V. 57, 4). 
It is more difficult to discuss in what sense Vishnu is 
sometimes mentioned as their friend and helper (V. 
87, 4), while Soma, when joined with them, can only 


‘be meant as the rain of the thunderstorm (VILL, 20, 3), 


Though the Maruts are almost always invoked as 
& company, sometimes of twenty-one, sometimes of a 
hundred and eighty, being all alike in strength, yet 
in one place the poet speaks also of one son of Rudra, 
and calls him M&ruta, belonging to the Maruts (VI. 
66, 11). 

After a time these Meruts, like Agni and other gods 
of nature, assume a strongly marked moral character, 
and in the end they take their place among the highest 
gods. Thus one poet (I. 38, 6) addresses them in the 
following words: ‘Let not one sin after another, diffi- 
cult to be conquered, overcome us; may it depart 
together with greed.’ ‘Whatever fiend attacks us, 
deprive him of power and strength’ (I. 39,8). ‘The 
mortal whom ye, 0 Maruts, protected, he surpasses 
all people in strength through your protection, He 
carries off booty; he acquires honourable wisdom, 
and prospers’ (I. 64, 13). The Maruts themselves 
are called, not only heroes, but wise posts also (V. 
52, 13). They impart not only strength to their wor- 
shippers, but even immortality (V.55, 4). Some of 
the qualities which seem to us peculiar to the highest 
deities only, such as the punishing of sin, and 
likewise the forgiving of sin, where there is hearty 
repentance, are in the end ascribed to the Maruts 
also. Their peculiar physical nature disappears more 
and more, ahd they are implored almost in the same 
words as Varuna and the Adityas (X. 77,8). Thus 
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one poet says: ‘May your bright thunderbolt be 
far from. us, O Maruta, whatever sin we may have 
committed against you, men as we are, O worshipful, 
let us not fall under its power, let your best favour. 
rest on us’ (VIL. 57, 4). 


The Marus of the Buddhists. 


In Pali, Maru is used in the general sense of deva, 
though deva-hood is no longer a very ocala position 
in the eyes of the Buddhists. 


Budra, the Pather of the Maruts. 


But though we can watch. this gradual transition 
from the Maruts as the storms, to the Maruts as 
sub-natural agents, as dramatic heroes, and lastly as 
supreme gods, the fact of their being a company or a 
host could not but lead to the supposition of a lord or 
father of the Maruts, generally called Rudra. We 
saw the same in America, where the four winds were 
represented by Hurakan, the most powerful wind. 
And as in the Veda Dyaus, the bright sky, is some- 
times conceived as the father of the winds, we find in 
America also that the lord of the winds, the prince of 
the powers of the air, whose voice is the thunder, and 
whose weapon the lightning, is Michabo, the Great: 
Light, the Spirit of Light, of the Dawn, or the East, 
literally, as Brinton has shown", the Great White One. 


The Storm-wind in Germany. 


Another country where the god of the storm-wind 
was raised in the end to the rank of a supreme deity 


1 Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 166, 
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was Germany, or whatever may have been the last 
home of the wnited German family. It has been 
shown that the Teutonic tribes possessed originally a 
deity corresponding very nearly in name and charactér 
to the Vedic Dyaus, the Greek Zeus, and the Latin 
Ju-piter. This was Tiu, a name preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon, ttwes-deg, our Tuesday, the dies Jovis. The 
same name occurs in the Edda as Tyr, in Old, High- 
German as Zio, But in the same way as'in the Veda 
the ancient god Dyaus was driven back, and at last 
superseded by Indra, the god of the thunderstorm, 
we find that in Germany also the common Aryan 
god of the sky had to make room for Odin or Wodan, 
originally a representative of storm and thunder. 
The gods of storm and thunder were generally 
represented as fighting gods, as brave warriors, and, 
in the end, as conquerors; and with warlike nations, 
like the Germans, such gods would naturally become 
very popular, more popular even than the god of light, 
who was supposed to’ live enthroned in silent majesty 
above the dome of heaven, the one-eyed seer, the 
husband of the earth, the All-father, as he was called 
in Germany also. 


Odin, Wootan. 


According to a view which was very prevalent in 
former days, and which even now counts some very 
distinguished scholars amongst its adherents, Odin 
was originally a man, the founder of the ancient 
Northern and Teutonic religion, who was afterwards 
worshipped as the supreme god, the fountain-head of 
wisdom, the founder of culture, the inventor of writing 
and poetry, the progenitor of kings, the lord of battle 

(2) ¥ 
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and victory, so that his name “en that of Aljéér, 
All-father, were blended 
Those who take this view rate Odin’s name not 
unnaturally from an old word, akin to the Latin utes *, 
a prophetic singer or bard, and compare with it the 
O. N. 647, inspiration. But they have never shown 
how vdtes in Latin could become Oginn in Old Norse. 
and Wuotwn in Old High-German *. ; 
Grimm, in his Deutsche Mythologie, did not look 
upon this view of Odin as ariy longer requiring even 
a refutation. He treated the name of Wuotan and 
Odin as from the beginning a name of a superhuman 
being. He derived the O. H. G. Wuotan, the Lom- 
bardian Wédan or Guddan, the Old Saxon Wuodan 
and Wédan (Westphalian Guéddan and Gudan), the 
A. 8. Wéden, Frisian Wéda, the Old Norse O#inn, 
from the O. H. G. verb watan, wuot, O. N. vada, 63, 
meaning to move along quickly, then to be furious, a 
transition of meaning which is likewise found in Lat. 
vehi and vehemens, peto and impetus. This root 


; Cleasby and Vigfu colandic Dichionary, 8. 

Posticum Boreale, ighsson and Powell, vol. i. p. civ. The 
etymology of Latin edites is as yotbunknown. The root vat in «pi-vat 
is very obscure. %t oceurs four times only in the Veda, and seems 
to me to mean no more than to go near, to obtain, in the enusative 
to invite or to weloome, How from wiles we could possibly arrive at 
Ofinn and Wotan has never been explained. Wilhelm, Dv wsriis de- 
nousfattvis, -p 14, See note to Rv, I. 165, 13. 

® Verner’s Law is extremely useful to account for exe to 
Grimm's Law, and in the true sense of the old saying, Probat 
I 


Hable, we might Low German d, thongh y the Hi 
Ge to invart this reasoning, a to ate the — 
on the final syllable of nappa ed ld mg 
respond to Giinn and Wweton, is a very dan It 


is 
equally dangerous to speak of a root vat in sana of fo know. It 
‘enek asad tn thot manning either in the Vode or tu the A : 
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watan, however, cannot be connected with Latin 
uddere; unless we take the Latin d as the representa- 
tive of an original media aspirata. From this watan 
Grimm derives the substantive wuot, wrath, fury, Ouyds, 
and the O. N. éér, mind, poetry, song; A.S. wd, voice, 


song. 

As the supreme god of the Teutonic nations, 
Wuotan’s character is summed up by Grimm in the 
following -words!: ‘He is the all-pervading creative 
and formative power, who bestows shape and beauty 
on man and all things, from whom proceeds the gift 
of song and the management of war and victory, on 
whom at the same time depends the fertility of the 
soil, nay wishing, amd all the highest gifts and 
blessings.’ 

In the popular legends, however, what may be 
called his etymological character is still far more 
clearly perceptible. Wotan is there the furious god, 
the god of war and victory, armed with his spear 
(Gdngnir), and followed by two wolves (Geri and 
Fleki), two ravens (Huginn and Muninn). He also 
sends the storm, rides on the gale, has his waggon or 
wain, and his horse. In the Old Norse legends he is 
an old man with a broad hat and a wide mantle, 
heklu-maér, a hooded man, and as such he appears 
in the German Hakolberend, the leader of the wild 
host, whose memory lives on even now in John 
Hacklebirnie’s house, though he is no doubt quite 
unconnected with Hakleberg, i.e, Mount Hecla* 

This root, in High German watan, would presuppose 

4 Translation of Grimm's German Mythology, by Stallybrass, vol. i. 


> + Why Mera was identified with }uoten, see M. M., Selected Basays, 
i. 406 ; 1i. 210; Grimm's Deptechs Mythologie, pp. 187-148. 
ro 
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ea Low German d, and a classical dh. As h in 
Sanskrit is a neutral exponent of gh, dh, bh, we should 


have to postulate an original vadh, for vah (part. 


vodha, for vah-ta). In vehemens also we see traces 

of the same transition of meaning as in wuot, fury. 
Grohmann proposed to identify Wuotan with the 

Vedic Vata, wind, and at first sight that etymology 


is very tempting. But vita is known to have the . 


accent on the first syllable, and ought therefore to 
show th in, Low, d in High German. 

Still, Grohmann was right in making Wuotan the 
god of wind and weather, only that his etymon seems 
to me to lie not so much in the wind, as in the 
weather. Weather, before it took its general mean- 
ing, meant stormy weather, This is still very clear 
in the German, Wetter-leuchten (witer-leich, of. rik- 
van), Donner-wetter, Wind wnd Wetter, Unwetter, 
Wetterschlag, &c., and even in the English weather- 
beaten. Itis the O. H. G. wetar, A. 8. weder, O. N. ver. 
The th in Modern English weather is dialectic. The 
same word exists in the Veda, namely, as vadhas and 
vadhar (Delbriick, in K. Z. xvi, 266); but it there 
means the actual thunderbolt of Indra and of his 
enemies, and also weapon in general. From the same 
root we have vadh4, striker and weapon ; vadhatra, 
weapon; vadhasn4, Indra’s thunderbolt. In Greek this 
root has been preserved in &0éw, in év-oci-y dey, earth- 
striker, &e, (see Curtius, s.v.). From this root, and 
from no other, is derived Wuotan, literally the striker 
with the thunderbolt, the weather-god, the storm-god?. 

* There is another word in Old Norse, d¢r; and os Freyja is called 


dds mey (Od's maid), this can only be another name for ddinn (Volusp. 
87, Corp. Poet, Bor., vol, ii. p. 624; Hyndla's Lay, ibid., vol. il. p. 517). 
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If then the name of Wuctan meant originally the 
weather-god, the wielder of the thunderbolt, we must 
begin with that concept, and slowly trace the transi- 
tion from the furious hnntsman to Odin, the All- 
father, the solemn and majestic deity, just as we saw’ 
Huwrakan, the lord of the winds, assume the supremacy 
over all other gods among certain American tribes, 
and as in Indja we could watch the Maruts becoming 
changed into purely moral divinities, presided over by 
Rudra or Dyaus, as sovereign gods. 


The Mixed Character of Ancient Gods. 


Besides the lesson which we have thus learnt from 
a comparative study of American, Babylonian, Indian, 
and Teutonic mythologies, as to the possible develop- 
ment of the highest concept of divinity out of the 
simplest phenomena of nature, there is another lesson 
which was impressed upon us when studying the 
history of Agni, and which is even more strongly 
jnculeated by the history of the storm-gods. The 
ancient gods were not restricted to one character. 
Agni, for instance, was, no doubt, the fire on the 
hearth, but any poet might speak of him as born in 
the sky, as lightning, as rising, as the sun in the 
morning, and setting in the evening, as generated by 
‘Odhin, welcher mit dem Blitedorn die moe verzanbert, 
ist nicht bloss typisch der in’ Wolkenmantel und 


vor. 
hGllt anftretende Gewittergeist, der als solcher auch den Beinamen 
Drepsvarpr, 4. h. lethaliter jactens, “der mit dem Blitespeer Todtende” 


der 
Volkegtaube, 18865, p. 163. 
4 Gifford Lectures, vol. 4, p. 455. 
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the fire-sticks, nay, as identical with the warmth and 
life of the vegetable and animal world. In like 
manner, the father of the Maruts is not- only « 
meteoric deity, sending his arrows from the clouds, 
he is also a celestial deity, he is, in fact, one side of 
ahat power of light and life which is recognised in the 
sky, and called Dyaua, and recognised in the sun, and 
called Svar. We distinguish between the sky, and the 
sun, and the morning, and the thunderstorm, and so, 
no doubt, did the ancient poets of the Veda. But 
they also recognised a commen element, or, if you 
like, a common agent bebind all these phenomena of 
nature, and they had no difficulty in aseribing the 
same deeds to Agni, Dyaus, Svar or Strya, the Maruts, 
and the Rudras. Thus it happens that in later phases 
of mythology one god who has assumed a definite 
personality may nevertheless display some solar or 
celestial or meteoric characteristics which cling to 
him from an earlier stage of his existence. _ Apollo, as 
we know him in Homer, is not the sun, but he has 
retained some solar qualities. Athene is not the dawn, 
bat she has not lost all matutina] features. Zeus 
certainly is not simply the sky, and yet his character 
would be. unintelligible unless we could trace him 
back to the Vedic Dyaus, the sky. — 


The Theogonic Development. 


I hope it will not be supposed that, because in this 
course of lectures I have given such prominence to 
the fire and the storm-wind as powerful stimulants 
in the religious life of mankind, my conviction has 
been changed that it was the sky and the sun who 
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gave from the first the most powerful impulse to the 
growth of mythological and religious ideas. My only 
reason for passing these two theogonic processes over 
at present was that they have been most fully analysed 
before by myself and by others, and that I thought I 
might without presumption refer my hearers here to 
what I have written on this subject in my Lectures 
on the Science of Language, and in my Hibbert 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion with 
special reference to India. What has been called 
the Religion of Dyaus and the Solar Myth may be 
reckoned among the best seoured gains of modern 
scholarship. Mapyjrerai ris widow 7 myutioerar, The 
only new light which has been thrown on these 
theogonie processes is that we understand now how 
what were considered hitherto as mere facts are in 
reality the necessary results of our mental constitution. 
We know now that, like the fire and the storm-wind, 
the sky and the sun also could only be named by 
names expressive of agency. Whether we call this 
® necessity of language or thought, it is, as we saw, 
@ necessity from which we cannot escape. At first 
these celestial, solar, igneous or meteoric agents, 
having -become the objects of early thought, were 
described according to their manifold manifestations, 
particularly such as influenced the life and the acts of 
man, After a time, however, these various manifes- 
tations were recognised as external only, and the agent, 
being more and more divested of these external veils, 
was slowly recognised as something else, something by 
itself, something beyond the finite knowledge of man, 
and in the end as something sub-natural, supernatural, 
and infinite. This led naturally to the two phases of 
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Henotheism and Polytheism,and by a still more power- 
ful abstraction, to Monotheism, that is, the recognition 
of one agent, one author, one father, one God, hidden 
behind the magie veil of nature, but revealed by an 
irresistible necessity which postulates something in- 
finite and) divine in the agents of the objective world, 
because it has discovered something infinite and 
divine in the subjective world, in the agent within, 
or in the self. 

We may thus discover in all the errors of mythology, 
and in what we call the false or pagan religions of the 
world, a progress towards truth, a yearning after some- 
thing more than finite, a- growing recognition of the 
Infinite, throwing off some of its veils before our eyes, 
and from century to century revealing itself to us more 
and more in its own purity and holiness. And thus 
the two concepts, that of evolution and that of reve- 
lation, which seem at first so different, become one in 
the end. If there is a purpose running through the 
ages, if nature is not blind, if there are agents, recog- 
nised at last as the agents of one Will, behind the 
whole phenomenal world, then the evolution of man’s 
belief in that Supreme Will is itself the truest revelation 
of that Supreme Will, and must remain the adamantine 
foundation on which all religion rests, whether we 
cal] it natural or supernatural. 


LECTURE XIV. — 
WHAT DOES IT DEAD TO? 
Value of Historical Studien. 


I HAVE finished my survey of Physical Religion, 

and I feel that I ought not to shrink in my last 
lecture to-day from answering a question that has 
often been asked, namely, What does it all lead to? 

You know that Lord Gifford’s idea of founding lec- 
tureships on Natural Religion in the four Universities 
of Seotland has been criticised from different quarters, 
and that the lecturers also, who have endeavoured to 
the best of their powers to carry out the noble plan 
of the founder, have not escaped the strictures of 
unfriendly critics. 

What can it all lead to? What can be the use of 
lectures on the origin and the history of the ancient 
or so-called natural religions of mankind? has been 
the outcry of many writers, both in religious and 
anti-religious papers, and proposals have not been 
wanting as to how this muaificent benefaction might 
be employed for other and more useful purposes. 

Our schools and universities have long been told 
that much of what they are teaching is useless in 
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the battle of life. Greek and Latin are called dead 
languages. Ancient history is condemned asa medley of 
legendary traditions and of one-sided partisan views, 
while our newspapers are said to contain more wisdom 
than the whole of Thucydides ; nay, as has lately been 
calculated, more words also—which is quite possible. 
As to philosophy, it is looked upon as obsolete, nay, 
even aa mischievous, and the athletics of the cricket- 
field are praised as far more efficacious in forming 
manly ‘and practical characters than the intellectual 
gymnastics of Logic and Metaphysics. 

While every effort is being made to sweep away 
all ancient lumber and classical rubbish, we can 
hardly be surprised that an attempt to introduce 
into our universities @ new study, the stady of dead 
religions, should have met with anything but a friendly 
welcome on the part of educational reformers. 

So far as these attacks are directed against all 
scientific studies which cannot at once show what; 
they lead to, or produce useful and marketable results, 
no defence seems to me necessary. We surely know - 
by this time how often in the history of the world the 
labours of the patient student, jeered at by his con- 
temporaries as mere waste of time and money and 
brains, have in the end given to the world some of its 
most valued possessions. Faraday died a poor man, 
but the world has grown richer and brighter by his . 
labours. Copernicus, while he was quietly observing, 
measuring, and calculating,—looked upon as a strange 
and even as 4 dangerous man by his fellow-canons at 
Frauenburg—never asked what all his work would 
lead to. Like every true student, he was simply in 
love with truth. And yet there has scarcely ever been 
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a greater revolution achieved in the world of thought, 
or & more important advance made in our knowledge 
of the universe, nay, in our knowledge of ourselves, 
than by that solitary philosopher in the North of 
Germany, when he proved that we and our globe did 
not form, as was fondly supposed, the centre of the 
universe, but had to take the place assigned to us by 
the side of other planeta, all moving at a greater or 
smaller distance around one central sun. 

The only question which deserves to be considered 
is, whether a study of Natural Religion is ever likely 
to produce’a similar revolution in our world of 
thought, is ever likely to lead to a similar advance 
in our knowledge of the universe, nay, in our know- 

ledge of ourselves, is ever likely to teach us that our 
own religion also, however perfect, is but one out of 
many religions, all moving, at a greater or smaller 
distance, around one central truth. 

We are asked, What can a study of the old and 
dead religions of the world teach us who are in pos- 
session of a new and living religion? What can we 
learn from Natural Religion, who pride ourselves on 
the possession of a Supernatural Religion ? 


Lessons of Natural Religion. 


What can a study of Natural Religion teach us? 
Why, it teaches us that religion is natural, is real, 
is inevitable, is universal. Is that nothing? Is it 
nothing to know that there is a solid rock on which 
all religion, call it natural or supernatural, is founded ? 
Is it nothing to learn from the annals of history that 
‘God has not left Himself without witness, in that 
He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
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fruitful seasons, filling our hearts, and the hearts of 
the whole human race, with food and gladness?’ 

If you examine the attacks that have been made— 
on religion, which have proved the more dangerous— 
those on Natural or those on Supernatural Religion? 

Christianity, to which alone, at least among our- 
selves, the name of a Supernatural Religion would be 
conceded, has been surrounded during the nineteen 
centuries of its existence with many ecclesiastical 
outworks, Some of these outworks ought probably 
never to have been erected. But when they were 
attacked and had to be surrendered, Christianity 
itself has remained unaffected, nay, it has been 
strengthened rather than weakened by their sur- 
render. The Reformation swept away a good many 
of these ecclesiastical fences and intrenchments, and 
the spirit of the Réformation, dangerous as it was 
supposed to be at the time to the most vital interests 
of Christianity, has never been at rest again, and 
will never be at rest. Under the name of Biblical 
Criticism the same reforming spirit is at work in our 
own days, and whatever may be thought of it in other 
countries, in the country of Knox, in the ancient home 
of free thought and free speech, that reforming spirit 
will never be stifled, however dangerous it may seem 
at times even in the eyes of old and honest reformers. 
There can be no doubt that free inquiry has swept 
away, anc will sweep away, many things which have 
heen highly valued, nay, which were considered essen- 
tial by many honest and pious minds. And yet who 
will say that true Christianity, Christianity which is 
known by its fruits, is less vigorous now than it has 
ever been before? There have been dissensions in the 
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Christian Church from the time of the Apostles to our 
own times. We have passed throrgh them ourselves, 
we are passing through them even now. But in spite 
of all the hard and harsh and unchristian language 
that has been used in these controversies, who would 
doubt now, after their lives and their deepest con- 
victions have been laid open before the world, that 
Kingsley was as deeply religious a man as Newman, 
that Stanley served his Church as faithfully as Pusey, . 
and that Dr. Martineau, the Unitarian, deserves the 
name of a Christian as much as Dr. Liddon? 

But now let us look at the attacks which have of 
late been directed against Natural Religion—against 
a belief in anything beyond what is supplied by the 
senses, against a conception of anything infinite or 
divine, against a trust in any government of the world, 
against the admission of any distinction between good 
and evil, against the very possibility of an eternal 
life—what would remain, I do not say of Christianity, 
or even of Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, or 
Brahmanism, but of anything worth the name of 
religion, if these attacks could not be repelled? 

And yet we are asked, What can a study of Natural 
Religion teach us? 

And when we have shown that Natural Religion is 
the only impregnable safeguard against atheism, we 
are told that unaided reason cannot lead to a belief in 
God. This is an orthodoxy which may become the 
‘ most dangerous of all heresies. Cardinal Newman 
was not a man who trusted in reason rather than in 
authority. And yet what does he say of Natural 
Religion? ‘I have no intention at all,’ he writes in 
his Apologia, p. 243, ‘of denying, that truth is the real 
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object of our reason, and that, if it does not attain to 


truth, either the premiss or the process is at fault; 


but I am not speaking here of right reason, but of 
reason as it acts in fact and concretely in fallen man. 
I know that even unaided reason, when correctly 
exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in future retribution; but I am 
considering the faculty of reason actually and his- 


torically; and in this point of view, I do not think, 


I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towards 
a simple unbelief in matters of religion.’ 


I give the Cardinal's words with all his restrictions. _ 


I am not concerned with the question whether his- 
torically the tendency of reason has been everywhere 
towards unbelief, except in the Roman Catholic Church. 
I only lay stress on his admission, an admission in 
which he felt himself supported by the highest autho- 
rities of the early Church, that ‘ unaided reason, when 
correctly exercised, can lead to a belief in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in future retribution.’ 

In my presént course of Lectures I have had to 
confine myself to one branch of Natural Religion 
only, to what I call Physical, as distinguished from 
Anthropological and Psychological Religion. Leaving 
out of consideration, therefore, the two great problema, 
that of the immortality of the soul, and that of man’s 
true relation to God, which form the subject of An- 
thropological and Psychological Religion, I may now 
sum up in a few words what a study of Physical 
Religion can teach us, and, I may hope, has taught us. 
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The Agonts in Mature. 


A study of the ancient religions’ of the world, and 
more particulatly of the earliest religion of India, 
teaches us, first of all, that many things in nature 
which we are now inclined to treat aa quite natural, 
as a matter of course, appeared to the minds of the 
earliest observers in » much truer light, as by no 
means natural, as by no means a matter of course, 
bat on the contrary, as terrific, as astounding, as truly 
miraculous, as supernatural. It was in these very phe- 
nomena of nature, the sky, the sun, the fire, and the 
storm-wind, which to us seem so natural, so ordinary, 
so hackneyed, that man perceived for the first time 
something that startled him out of his animal torpor, 
that made him ask, What is it? What does it all mean? 
Whence does it all come ?—that forced him, whether he 
liked it or not, to look behind the drama of nature for 
actors or agents, different from merely human agents, 
agents whom in his language and thought he called 
superhuman, and, in the end, divine. 

. We must not imagine that these early observers and 
namers of nature did not distinguish between these 
phenomena, as mere phenomena, and the agents pos- 
tulated by their very language. The names given to 
these phenomena, were in reality the names of noou- 
mena, of unseen powers. Zeus, and Jupiter, and 
Dyaush pit& in Sanskrit, were not meant for the dead 
sky; they were names, at all events in the beginning, 
of an agent within or behind or beyond the sky. They 
were masculine names, not neuters. They represent, 
as I tried to show, the first attempt at grasping that 
Infinite which underlies all our finite perceptions, 
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and at naming the Supernatural, as manifested in the 
Natural. They are the first steps which led in the 
end to a faith in God, as revealed in Nature. 

What I chiefly wished to establish by means of the 
evidence so unexpected)y supplied to us in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda was the simplicity and almost ne- 
ceasity of Physical Religion, or of the discovery of 
God in nature. Given man, such as he is, not, of 
course, as a tabula raea, but as endowed with reason 
and language, and armed with the so-called categories 
of the understanding ; and given nature, such as it is, 
not as a chaos, but as a text that can be construed, 
what we call Physical Religion, a naming of and 
believing in Agents behind the great drama of nature, 
was inevitable, and, being inevitable, was, for the time 
being, true. 


One Agent in Nature. 


But it was true as a first step only in an unbroken 
chain of intellectual evolution, for it was soon recog- 
nised that these various agents were really doing one 
and the same work, whether their presence was per- 
ceived in the sky, or in the sun, or in the fire, or in the 
storm-wind. Hence the various names of these agents, 
the Devas or the Bright ones, as they were called, were 

after a time by the more thoughtful poets, as 
names of one all-powerful Agent, no longer a mere 
Deva by the side of other Devas, but the Lord, the 
Lord of all created things, hence called Pragfpati, 
the uwsiversal Will, hence called Brahma, and, in 
the end, the eternal Self of the objective world, as 
recognised by the Self of the subjective world, the 
Atman of the vanes philosophy. 
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We slao examined the different epitheta that were 
assigned to the Devas, and to Him who was recognised 
in.the end as above all Devas, and we found that they 
closely corresponded to the attributes of God in our 
own religion. If there are any other divine attributes, 
supposed to be beyond the reach of natural religion, 


-all we can say is that they should be pointed out, ao 


that we may determine, once for all, whether they 
can or whether they cannot be matched even in so 
primitive a religion as that of the Veda. 

If then so much of our religious knowledge, and 
more particularly our concept of God as the all- 
powerful Agent in nature, which was believed to be 
beyond the reach of the unassisted human intellect, 
or supernatural in its origin, has been proved to 
be perfectly natural, nay inevitable, have we lost 
anything ? 

Craving for the Supernatural. 


I see nothing that has been lost, and I see much 
that has been gained, Like the Copernican dis- 
covery; this diswovery also will teach us both humility 
and gratitude, humility on learning that other people 
also were not left in utter darkness as to what lies 
beyond this finite world, gratitude for that we have 
been spared many of the struggles through which 
other people had to pass in their search after God, 

Unfortunately, it is still with many of us, as it was 
with the Jews of oid. They were always hankering 
fot something exclusive and exceptional, for some- 
thing supernatural and miraculous. They alone, they 
thought, were the chosen people of God. They would 
not believe, unless they saw signs and wonders, 

(2) 4 
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designed for their special benefit, while they remained 
blind to the true signs and wonders that appealed to 
them on every side. 

And yet the founders of the three greatest religions 
of the world, however much they may differ on other 
points, are unanimous on one point, namely in their 
condemnation of this hankering after the miraculous, 
- and after the supernatural, falsely so called. 


Miracles condemned by Mohammed. 


Orthodox Mohammedans delight in relating the 
miracles wrought by Mohammed. But what does 
Mohammed say himself in the Korin? He expresses 
the strongest contempt of miracles, in the usual sense 
of that word, and he appeals to the true -miracles, the 
great works of Allah in nature. And what are these 
great works of Allah, these true miracles of nature? 
‘The rising and setting of the sun,’ he says, ‘the rain 
that fructifies the earth, and the plants that grow, we 
know nothow.’ Yousee, the very phenomena of nature 
in which the Vedic poets discovered the presence of 
divine agents are what Mohammed calls the great 
works of Allah. After that, Mohammed continues: 
‘I cannot show you signs and miracles, except what 
you see every day and every night. Signs are with 
God” Here you see the true religious view of the 
world, which perceives the Supernatural in all things 
natural, and does not bargain for special miracles 
before it will believe. 

-* Bee Lane Poole, The Speeches of Mohammed, p. 64: ‘Ni hin- 
dered our ing thee with signs but that the people ore 
ealled them lies.' ‘ Verily in the altecustions of the night and the 


day, and in all that God created in the heavens and tho earth, are 
signs to a God-fearing folk,’ p. 44. 
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Miracles condemned by Buddha, 


No religion, as handed down to us, is so full of 
miracles as Buddhism. The Bréhmans also, the pre- 
decessors of the Buddhista, were staunch believers 
in every kind of miracle. When Buddhism became 
a rival faith in India, the Brdhmans twitted the 
Buddhists with not being able to perform such miracles 
as they performed, and still profess to perform, But 


what did Buddha say to his disciples, when they asked 


his permission to perform such miracles, as making 
seeds to sprout, healing diseases, sitting in the air, or . 
ascending to the clouds? At one time he does not 
seem to question the possibility of acquiring super- 
natural powers (iddhi), but he says that the only way 
to them lies through the eightfold noble path, as it were, 
through much prayer and fasting. At other times he 
forbids his disciples to do anything of the kind, but 
he allows them instead to perform one miracle, which 
may be called the greatest moral miracle. ‘ Hide your 
good deeds,’ he says, ‘and confess before the world 
the sins you have committed.’ That was in Buddha's 
eyes the only miracle which his disciples might safely 
be allowed to perform; everything else he left to the 
Br&hmans, who might perform signs and wonders to 
please and to deceive the multitude. 


Miracles condemned by Christ. 


And what did the founder of Christianity say, when 
asked to perform miracles, in the sense ascribed to 
that word by the multitude? ‘An evil and adulterous 
generation,’ he said, ‘seeketh after a sign.’ And again, 
‘Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.’ 

Za 
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Such utterances from the founders of the three 
great religions should at all events make us pause 
and reflect what the true meaning of a miracle was in 
the beginning. It was not the supérnatural forced 
and foisted into the natural; it was the natural 
perceived as the supernatural; it was the reading of 
a new and deeper meaning both in the workings of 
nature and in the acts of inspired men; it was the 
recognition of the Divine, reflected in the light of 
’ common day. 

A French philosopher and poet, Amiel, has truly 
‘said: ‘A miracle depends for its existence far more 
on the subject who sees, than on the object that is 
seen. A miracle is a perception of the soul, the vision 
of the divine behind nature. There is no miracle for 
the indifferent. Religious souls only are capable of 
recognising the finger of God in certain events.’ 

And even Cardinal Newman admits that we might 
‘be satisfied with the popular view of a miracle, ‘as an 
event which impresses upon the mind the immediate 
presence of the Moral Governor of the world’ (Apo- 
logia, p. 305). Is it not clear then that in the eyes of 
those who believe in the omnipresence of the Moral 
Governor of the world, miracles, in the ordinary sense 
_ of the word, have become impossible, and that to them 
either every event is miraculous‘or no event can’ 
claim that name. Before the great miracie of the 
manifestation of God in nature, all other miracles 
vanish. There is but one eternal miracle, the reve- 
lation of the Infinite in the finite. 
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The Bupernatural as Natural. 


But while on one side a study of Natural Religion 
teaches us that much of what we are inclined to class 
as natural, to accept as a matter of course, nay to pass 
by as unmeaning, is in reality full of meaning, is full 
of God, is, in fact, truly miraculous, it also opens our 
eyes to another fact, namely that many things which 
we are inclined to class as supernatural, are in reality 
perfectly natural, perfectly intelligible, nay inevitable, 

in the growth of every religion. 

’ ‘Thus it has been the chief object of my lectures to 
show that the concept of God arises by necessity in 
the human mind, and is not, as so many theologians 
will have it, the result of one special disclosure, 
granted to Jews and Christians only. It seems to 
me impossible to resist this conviction, when a com- 
parative study of the great religions of the world 
shows us that the highest attributes which we claim 
for the Deity are likewise ascribed to it by the Sacred 
Books of other religions. 

This is either a fact or no fact, and, if it is a fact, 
no conscientious scholar would in our days try to 
explain it away by saying that the poets of the Veda, 
for instance, had borrowed their concept of God and 
His essential attributes from the Jews. 

I have never been able to understand the object of 
these futile endeavours. Do we lose anything, if we 
find that what we hold to be the most valuable truth 
jg shared in and supported by millions of human 
beings? Ancient philosophtrs were most anxious to 
eupport their own belief in God by the unanimous 
testimony of mankind. They made the greatest 
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efforta to prove that there was no race so degraded 
and barbarous as to be without a belief in something 
Divine. Some modern theologians, on the contrary, 
seem to grudge to all religions but their own the 
credit of having a pure and true, nay any concept of 
God at all, quite forgetful of the fact that a truth 
does not cease to be a truth because it is accepted 
universally, I know no heresy more dangerous to 
true religion than this denial that a true concept of 
God is within the reach of every human being, is, in 
“fact, the common inheritance of mankind, however 
fearfully it may have been misused and profaned by 
Christian and non-Christian nations. 


Common elements of all Beligions. The Ten 
Commandments. 

And this universal consensus is not restricted to 
the concept of God only. Many of the moral com- 
mandments, which we are accustomed to consider as 
communicated to mankind by a special revelation, 
such aa the Ten Convmandments, for instance, oceur, 
sometimes in almost the same words, in the Sacred 
Books of other religions also. Instead of being 
surprised, or, what is still worse, being disappointed 
by that discovery, would it not be perfectly awful if 
it were otherwise? Or can anybody really persuade 
himself that what we call the heathen-world had to 
wait and borrow from the Jews such commandments 
as ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shalt not. kill,’ ‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness '? 

When people are told that the Buddhists have their 
Ten Commandments, the Dasasila, they are startled 
at once by the number ten, But we shall see that 
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this number ten is » mere accident. The next step 
is to suppose that these Ten Commandments must 
have been borrowed from the Jews by some unknown 
subterraneous channel, or, as some will have it, that 
they constitute a fragment of that primeval revelation 
which, we are assured, was given once and once only 
to the human race, but:preserved in its entirety and 
purity by the Jews alone, All these are utterly 
futile defences, thrown up to guard against purely 
imaginary dangers. 

We have only to look at the so-called Ten Com- 
mandments of the Buddhists to see that they could 
not possibly have been borrowed from the Bible. 
They are divided into three classes; ‘five for the 
laity at large, three more for what we should call 
religious people, and two more for the priests. Every © 
man who calls himself a follower of Buddha must 
vow— 

1. Not to destroy life. 

2. Not to steal. — . 

8. To abstain from all unchastity. 

4. Not to lie, deceive, or bear false witness. 

5. To abstain from intoxicating drinks. 

A layman of higher aspirations must promise in 
addition— . 

6. Not to eat food at unseasonable times, that is, 
after the mid-day meal. 

7. Not to dance, not to sing light songs; in fact, 
to avoid worldly dissipation. 

8. Not to wear any kind of ornament, not to use 
any scents or perfumes; in short, to avoid whatever 
tends to vanity. 

The priest, or as it would be more correct to render 
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Bhiksbu, the friar or mendicant, has to obey two more 
commandments, viz.— 

9. To sleep on a hard and low couch. 

10. To live im voluntary poverty. 

You see at once how impossible it would be to 
suppose that the Buddhists had borrowed these ten 
commandments from the Ten Commandments of the 
‘Old Testament. The most essential commandments, 
no doubt, are there: ‘Thou shalt do no murder,’ 
‘Thou shalt not. commit adultery,’ ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’ ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour,’ and possibly, ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ But 
does any student of the history of civilised or un- 
civilised nations really suppose that these command- 
ments required what is called a special revelation, and 
that. they were not engraved on the tablets of the 
human heart, before they had been engraved on the 
tablets of stone on Mount Horeb ? 

And: how could we account for the absence of the 
other commandments, some of them the most chanac- 
teristic of the Decalogue? The fifth commandment, 
‘Honour thy father and mother,’ is one that is often 
ineuleated by Buddha in his numerous sermons, yet 
it finds no place in the Dasasila of the Buddhists; 
while another religion, that of Confucius in China, 
may be said to be mainly founded on that command- 
ment, on what he calls filial piety, the honour paid by 
children to their fathers and mothers. 

In the Vedic litérature we find nothing correspond- 
ing to the ten commandments. Nevertheless, all 
the essential commandments were known to the 
ancient Hindus quite as much as to the Jews and the 
Buddhists. Five of them are often comprehended 
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under the name of ‘the summary of Manu's laws for 
the four castes.’ These are (Manu X. 63)— 

1. Abstention from injuring, 

2. Veracity. 

8. Abstention from unlawfully appropriating. 

4. Purity. 

5. Control of the organs of sense. 

Here the first commandment corresponds to the 
sixth in the Decalogue, and to the general command- 
ment of ahimsA, not injuring; among the Buddhists. 
The second corresponds to the ninth of the Decalogue, 
the third to the eighth, the fifth to the seventh, while 
the fourth, which enjoins purity, cannot be matched 
in the Decalogue. But besides these five command- 
ments, there are four or five others which, in the Vedic 
literature, appear in the shape of the great sacred acts 
incumbent upon every member of society. These so- 
called Mah&yagiias, as described in the Brihmanas 
(Sat. Br. XI. 5, 6), consist of— 

1. Daily offering of Bali to the seven classes of 
beings (Bhita-yagia). 

2, Daily gift of food to men (Manushya-yagiia). 

8. Daily offering to the Manes, accompanied by the 
exclamation Svadhi, which may consist even of a 
vessel with water only (Pitri-~yagéia). 

4, Daily oblation to the gods, accompanied by the 
exclamation Svaih&, which may consist of a piece of 
wood only (Deva-yagia). 

5. Daily recitation for the ‘Rishis (Brahma-yagiia). 

Here we see that the worship of the gods, though 
not enjoined in the form of a command, is clearly 
implied, because the neglect of the five daily sacrifices 
entails sin. The daily offerings to the Manes are in 
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. reality a continuation of the honour due to father and 
mother during life, while the daily giving of food to 
men and even to other beings implies, to a certain 
extent, the absence of covetousness which is enjoined 
in the last commandment of the Decalogue. 
_. There is, therefore, in the commandments of the 
Bribmans both more and less than in the Ten Com- 
mandments. As the Brihmans had not arrived at 
the exclusive worship of one national God, and had 
never excelled in making images, the first command- 
ment not to worship other gods, and not to make 
graven images, is naturally absent in India. The 
danger of. using the name of God in vain, seems 
likewise to have been unknown in Vedic times. 
The duty to honour father and mother is almost 
taken for granted, and when it is menti it is 
generally joined with the command to honour the 
teachers also. On the other hand, the duty of kind- 
ness towards al] men, and even towards animals, and 
lastly the duty of honouring the dead, are passed over 
in the Decalogue '. 

If Comparative Theology has taught us anything, 
it has taught that there is a common fund of truth 
in all religions, derived from a revelation that was 
neither confined to one nation, nor miraculous in the 
usual sense of that word, and that even minute coin- 
cidences between the doctrines, nay, between the 
external accessories of various religions, need not be 
accounted for at once by disguised borrowings, but 
can be explained by other and more natural causes. 

Very often we find that what at first sight seems 


* See on all this Professor Leist in his excellent work, Jus Gentium, 
pp. 247-384, 
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identical in two religions, is in reality not identical, 
when we succeed in tracing it back to its original 
source. Many of the similarities between the lives 
of Christ and Buddha, for instance, of which we have 
heard su much of late, belong to that class. They 
are at first sight puzzling, nay startling, but they 
generally become quite natural, if subjected to the 
examination of a echolarlike criticism. 


Similarities between Christianity and Buddhism. 


I shall try to give you one specimen at least of 
what I mean by scholarlike criticism, for it is really 
high time that an end should be put to the uncritical 
mixing up of Buddhism and Christianity, which, if 
true, would upset nearly all we know of the real his- 
tory of the ancient religions of the world, As Buddhism 
is about five centuries older than Christianity, it is 
Christianity only that could have been the borrower, 
if borrowing had taken place at all; and I ask, by 
what historital channel could Buddhism have reached 
Palestine in the first century before our era? Bud- 
dhism is an, historical religion, and so is Christianity. 
No one, I suppose, would write about Christianity 
who has not read the New Testament. Why then 
should so many people write about Buddhism, without 
reading the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, or, at least, 
those large portions of it which have been translated 
into English and published in my series of the ‘Sacred 
Books of the East’? Why should they instead read 
fanciful uovels, or worse than imaginary accounts of 
Mahdtmas and Theosophists which, if they contain & 
few grains of Buddhism, contain tons of rubbish 
and trash? It is a shame to see 50 beautiful @ re- 
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ligion as Buddhism certainly is in many of its parts, 
misrepresented, caricatured, nay, degraded by many 
of those who call themselves. Neo-buddhists or Theo- 
sophista,and who by their own ignorance try to impose 
on the ignorance and credulity of the public. 

Let us take one instance. Mr. Oswald Felix writes, 
‘that according to the Lalita-Vistara, which is one of 
the Sacred Books of Buddhism, or, more correctly of 
Northern Buddhism or Bodhism, Buddha converted 
his first disciples, half of them formerly followers of 
his precursor, Rudraka, while sitting under a fig-tree. 
The first disciples of Christ were seceders from the 
followers of John the Baptist, the precursor of the 
world-renouncing Messiah. “i have seen you under 
the fig-tree,” says Jesus, when his converts introduce 
Nathanael. Nathanael then at once recants his doubts. 
Sitting under the sacred fig-tree is one of the mystic 
tokens of Buddhist Messiahship.’ 

So far Mr. Oswald Felix, who is, I must say, one 
of the more conscientious and fair-minded students of 
Buddhism. But let us now examine the case more 
closely. That the founders of the Christian and 
Buddhist religions should both have had precursors, 
can hardly be called a very startling coincidence, 
particularly when we consider how different was the 
relation of John the Baptist to Christ from that of 
Rudraka to Buddha, But that the Buddhist and 
the Christian Messiah should both have converted 
their disciples under a fig-tree, does sound strange, 
and, being without any apparent motive, would seem 
to require some explanation. If there was borrowing 
on this point between the two religions, it could only 
have been on the Christian side, for Buddha died 
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477 3.0., and the Buddhist Canon was settled, as we 
saw, in the third century B.c. under king Asoka, 

But let us look more carefully into this matter. 
That Buddha should be represented as sitting under 
a fig-tree is most natural in India, He was for a time 
a hermit. Hermits in India lived under the shelter 
of trees, and no tree in India gave better shelter than 
what we call the Indian fig-tree, Different Buddhas 
were supposed to have been sitting under different 
trees, and were distinguished afterwards by the trees 
which they had chosen as their own. 

There would seem to be no similar explanation for 
Christ sitting and teaching under a fig-tree, and hence 
the conclusion that this account must have been bor- 
rowed from the Buddhist scriptures seems not alto- 
gether unreasonable. The fig-tree in Palestine has 
little in common with the fig-tree in India, nor do 
we ever hear of. Jewish Rabbis sitting under trees 
while teaching. : 

But are we really told that Christ sat under a fig- 
tree? Certainly mot. The words are, ‘Jesus answered 
and said unto him, “Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wert under the fig-tree, I saw thee.”’ 
Where ‘s then the coincidence, and where the necessity 
of admitting that the Christian story was borrowed 
from the Buddhists? People who compare the gospels 
of Buddha and Christ ought at all events to be ac- 
quainted with the New Testament. Nathanael hap- 
pened to be under a fig-tree when he was first seen 
by Christ. That fig-tree was not an Indian fig-tree, 
nor was it the shelter under which Christ sat when 
choosing His disciples. 

Much as bas been made of this, there seems to me 
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nothing left that requires explanation, nothing to 
support the theory that two religions, so diametrically 
opposed to each other on the most essential points, 
could have borrowed such accounts one from the 
other, whether Buddhism from Christianity, or Chris- 
tianity from Buddhism. 

I do not mean to say that all similarities between 
Buddhism and Christianity have been fully accounted 
for as yet. It would not be honest to say so. All 
I say is that most of them have been, and that the 
rest are not such as to justify us in admitting an 
historical intercourse between India and Palestine 
before the rise of Christianity +. 

The real coincidences, not only between Christianity 
and Buddhism, but between all the religions of the 
world, teach us a very different lesson. They teach 
us that all religions spring’ from the same soil—the 
human heart, that they all look to the same ideals, 
and that they are all surrounded by the same dangers 
and difficulties. Much that is represented to us as 


supernatural in the annals of the ancient religions of ; 


the world becomes perfectly natural from this point 
of view. 


Divine character ascribed to the Founders of Religions. 


For instance, the founders of most, if not of all reli- 
gions were after a time believed in 4s superior beings, 
as superhuman or divine, in the old-world sense of the 
word. An ordinary birth, therefore, was not considered 
sufficient, nor, in many instances, an ordinary death, 
All this is perfectly natural, it is almost inevitable. 

If I say that it is almost inevitable, this might be 

1 Bee Appendix XV. 
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called @ mere sasertion or a theory, and the Science 
of Religion, as I have often said in my lectures, deals 
not in theories, -but in facts only. These facts, which 
speak with a louder voice than any theories, are 
collected from historical documents, and it is in them 
that we must learn to study the origin and growth of 
religions, and all the accidents that befall them, when 
entrusted to the keeping of weak mortals, call them 
laymen or priests, 


Buddha's Birth. 


' Let us begin with the birth of Buddha. At first 

it is no more than the birth of a prince, the son of the 

Rajah of Kapilavastu. He is certainly the first-born 

child of hia mother, and it was in that sense that 
first-born children were often called the children of 

virgin mothers. Thus even Moses is called in the 
Talmud the son of s virgin. When Mab&-may4, the 

wife of king Suddhodana, was near her confinement, 

we are told! that she expressed a wish to go to Deva- 

daha, the city of her own people. The king, saying, 

‘ It is good,’ consented, and had the road from Kapila- 

vastu to Devadaha made plain and decked with arches 

| of plain-trees, and well-filled waterpota, and flags, and 
| banners. And seating the queen in a golden palan- 
quin, carried by a thousand attendants, he sent her 

away with « great retinue. When approaching the 
Lumbinf grove, the queen was carried in, and when 

she came to the monarch Sal-tree of the glade, she 

wanted to take hold of a branch of deobapew rar} 

bending down approached within of her P 
Stretching out te hand, she took hold of the branch, 


* See Buddhist Birth-Stories, p. 65. 
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and then standing, and holding the branch of the Sal- 
tree, she was delivered. 

This is as yet a very sober account of Buddha's 
birth, and even what follows is not more than we 
should expect from an Oriental narrator. ‘Four pure- 
minded Maha-Brahma angels came there, bringing a 
golden net, and receiving the future Buddhe on that 
net, they placed him before his mother, saying, “ De 
joyful, O lady! a mighty son is born to thee.” Of 
course Buddha is born pure and fair, and shining like 
a gem placed on fine muslin of Benares. Two showers 
of water came down from heaven to refresh mother 
and child *.’ 

. But the plot thickens as we go on. We are told 
(p. 62) that the queen had had a dream in which the 
four archangels, the guardians of the world, lifted her 
up in a couch, carried her to the HimAlaya mountains, 
and placed her under the Great SAla-tree. Then their 
queens took her to the lake Anotattsa, bathed, dressed, 
and anointed her, and laid her on a couch in the 


mother of Jens, like the mother of Buddha, was delivered while 
standing under » tree, and that water should have etreamed forth 
for the benefit of mother and child, Ses the Qurin, translated by 
Palmer, 8. B, B,, vol. ix. p. 28: ‘And the labour pains came upon 
at the trunk of a palm-troe, and she said, O that [ had died before 
this, and beon forgotten out of mind!” and he called to her from 
beneath her, “‘ Grieve not, for thy Lord has placed a stream beneath 


drop u thee fresh dates fit to gather; so eat, and drink, and 
cheer thine eye; and if thou shouldst see any mortal, say, ‘ Verily, 
I have vo to the Merciful One a faat, and I will not speak to- 
day with a human being,’"* See also G, Rasch, Dia Jeeusmythen des 
ry Shashegietia Hinton sol Hite, 1476, pp. be Sie points 
out that in the Brang, infentias the child Jesus, on the of the 
Flight into Egypt, caused a palm-tree to bend down its Inden 
branches into the hands 

frorn its roote. 


E. 


Mary, and a spring of water to issue 
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golden mansion of the Silver Hill. There she saw 
the future Buddha, who had become a superb white 
elephant, ascending the Silver Hill, entering the 
golden mansion, and after thrice doing obeisance, 
gently striking her right side and seeming to enter 
her womb. 

This was at first a dream only, but it was soon 
changed into a reality. In later accounts we are 
told that Buddha really entered his mother's right side 
as a white elephant, and this incarnation has become 
one of the favourite scenes in Buddhist sculptures, 

At the time of this wonderful incarnation, we are 
further told that the worlds shook, and that an im- 
measurable light appeared in the ten thousand worlds! 
The blind received their sight, as if from very longing 
to behold his glory. The deaf heard the noise. The 
dumb spake one with another. The erooked became 
straight. The lame walked !. ; 

These miraculous stories connected with the birth 
of Buddha are all the more surprising in Buddhism, 
-because they seem so objectless. They are never used 
as & proof of Buddha's divine character, for Buddha's 
was high above all gods, nor are they quoted in sup- 
port of the truth of the doctrines which he preached 
later in life. When we think of the exalted character 
of Buddha's teaching, we wonder what he would have 
said if he could have seen the fabulous stories of his 
birth and childhood. 


Birth of Mahiivira. 


Still more extraordinary is the birth of Buddha's 
contemporary, MahAyira, the reputed founder of 
1 For the rest of this quotation see Appendix XV, p. $92. 

(2) Aa 
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Gainism’. After his first incarnation, he is actually 
transferred from one mother, who belonged to the 
caste of the Brahmans, to another who belonged to 
the caste of the Kshatriyas, because—and this is very 
signifieant—the Kshatriyas were then considered as 
more noble than the Brahmans. And when at last 
he is born, there is a divine lustre originated by many 
descending and ascending gods and goddesses, and in 
the universe; resplendent with one light, the conflux 
of gods occasioned great confusion and noise. In that 
night in which the venerable ascetic Mahivira was 
born, many demons in Vaisramana’s service, belonging 
to the animal world, rained down on the palace of 
king Siddhirtha one great shower of silver, gold, 
diamonds, clothes, ornaments, leaves, flowers, fruits, 
seeds, garlands, perfumes, sandal, powder, and riches. 

It is the story of Buddha, only carried to greater 
extremes. 

Mohammed's Birth. 


We saw before how opposed Mohammed was to all 
miracles, falsely so called. But in the later accounts 
of his life we read of many miraculous events which 
accompanied his birth. We are told® that a Jew in 
Jathrib (Medina) called his friends together on the 
morrow after Mohammed's birth, and said to them: 
‘This night the star has risen under which. Ahmed 
will be born.’ Before his birth a spirit appeared to 
his mother, Amina saying: ‘Thy child will be the 
lord of this people. Say at his birth, *I. place him 
under the protection of the Only One against the 


* Gaina-sitras, in 8. B, X., vol. xxii. pp. 191, 251. 
? See Krehl, Das Leben des Mohammed, p. 1 
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wickedness of all enviers, and Teall him Mohammed,”’ 
While she was with child, she is said to have sean a 
light which spread its rays from her, ao that one could 
see by ita lustre the castles of Busra in Syria. 

Some Mohammedans now go ao far as to believe 
that ‘when the prophet was born, the goda and 
goddesses and sainta of heaven descended upon the 
earth, praised and saluted him, and thanked his 
mother Amina.’ Again, one feels tempted to ask 
what Mohammed himself would have aaid to snch 
goda and goddesses descending from heaven, he whose 
chief doctrine waa that there is but one God, and 
Mohammed His prophet 


Other Prophets, 


But these superstitions are not confined to Buddha 
and Mah&vira, both born in the sixth century 2.0.,, or 
to Mohammed, who waa born in the aixth century A.D, 
In much more modern times, and in the broad day- 
light of hiatory, the same stories spring up and are 
believed. Ninalk, for instance, was the founder of 
the Sikh religion; he lived in the sixteenth century, 
and was a contemporary of our reformers, Yet we 
real of him that when he waa born (A.D. 1469, April- 
May}, in a moonlight night at an early hour, while 
yet about a watch of the night was remaining, un- 
beaten sounds were produced at the gate of the Lord, 
thirty-three crores of gods paid homage, the sixty- 
four Yoginis, the fifty-two heroes, the six aacetica, 
the eighty-four Siddhas, the nine Nathas, all paid 
homage, because a great devotes has come to save 
the world *. 

1 feo Trumpp, ddi-dranth, pp. ii, vil, IL. 
Aga 
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Kaitanya, the founder of one of the most popular 
modern systems of religion in India, is a still later 
and perfectly historical character. He was born in 
1485, Yet his birth also could not cacape the miracu- 
lous halo which is considered essential to every founder 
of a new religion or of a new sect. At his birth also, as 
his followers assure us, ‘men from all sides began to 
send presents. Salt, his mother, saw in the heavens 
beings with spiritual bodies making adoration. There 
was an eclipse when the child was born, and the men 
_of the world shouted aloud. The women also cried 


the name of Hari, and made sounds of Hooloos. The 


‘gainta of heaven danced and played music with joy’. 
These are facts,—I do not mean the miracles them- 
selves, but the poetical tendency of man which, with- 
out any thought of fraud, is led on irresistibly to these 
imaginary representations of the birth of great heroes 


and phets*, even of those who were themselves. 


most opposed to the idea of appealing to signs and 
wonders in support of the truth of their doctrines. 


The Birth of Christ. 


Should we hesitate then to assign the same origin 
to the accounts of the birth of Christ which were 


preserved in some of the Apocryphal Gospels, while 


some of them have actually found their way, we do 
not know through what channels, into two of our 
Synoptical Gospels ? 
When we think of the exalted character of Christ's 
® Asiatic Researches, xvi. p 111. 


* Similar cases are mentioned by E, Carpenter in Ths Synoptic 
Goepsiz, pp. 252 seq. 
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teaching, may we not ask ourselves once more, What 
would He have said if He had seen the fabulous 
atories of His birth and childhood, or if He had 
thought that His divine character would ever be made 
to depend on the historical trath of the Fvangelia 
Infantiae ? 


Bigna changed to Miracles, 


Ti is due to the aame psychological necearities of 
human nature, under the inspiring influence of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, that so many of the true signs ana 
woudera performed by the founders of religion have so 
often been exaggerated, and, in spite of the strongest 
protesta of theses founders themselves, degraded into 
mere jugglery. It ia troe that all this does not form 
an essential element of religion, as we now understand 
religion. Miracles are no longer used as arguments in 
aupport of the truth of religious doctrines. Miracles 
have often been called helps to faith, but they have 
as often proved stumbling-blocks to faith, and no one 
would in our days venture to say that the truth as 
taught by any religion must stand or fall with certain 
prodigious eventa which may or may not have hap- 
pened, which may or may not have been rightly 
apprehended by the followers of Buddha, Christ, or 
Mohammed, 


Let me quote here the words of an eminent Seoteh 
divine, whiae memory is still widely loved and revered, 
I believe, the late Dr. Robert Lee. His Life, written 
by Dr, Story, is probably known to most of you. On 
one oceasion, & gentleman undertook » long journey 
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to gain his advice ona point that troubled him. He 
could not bring himself to a belief in the Christian 
miracles, ‘I asked him,’ Dr. Lee said, ‘if he believed 
the doctrines which the miracles were designed to 
recommend and illustrate.’ -On receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, the wise spiritual guide added: ‘Then 
for you, belief in the miracles themselves is un- 
To lead to such belief was their purpose ; 

it is svfficient, if that is attained,’ 

Far more important, however, than the discovery of 
a number of outward coincidences between the miracles 
of various religions, is another lesson which a com- 
parative study of the religions of the world has taught 
us, namely, that there is a common fund of truth in 
the most essential doctrines which they teach. 


The Highest Commandments. 


We saw before how the most important of the 
Ten Commandments could be traced in Buddhism and 
other religions of the world, while the idea that they 
must have been borrowed from the Jews was shown 
to be atterly untenable. 

But what has been proved with regard to the Ten 
Commandments of the Old Testament, is equally true 
with regard to the fundamental commandment of 
Christianity. ‘Love thy neighbour .as thyself,’ has 
long been proved to form an integral part of that 
eternal religion which has never been quite extinct in 
the human heart, and has found utterance, more or 
less perfect, by the mouths of many prophets, poets, 
and philosophers. 

I shall here quote one instance only. We read in the 
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Confucian Analects, XV.231,‘Tsze-kung asked, saying, 
“Ia there one word which may serve as a rula of 
practice for all one’s life?" The Master said: “Is not 
reciprocity such a word? What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.” ' 

How difficult Confucius considered this rule of 
life, ia shown in the same Analecta, V, 11, Here 
Taze-kung ia introdaced aa saying, ‘What I do not 
wish men to do to me, I alao wish not to do to men.’ 
But the Master replied: 'Taze, you have not attained 
to that.’ 

The Talmud says that when a man once asked 
Shamai to teach him the Law in one lesson, Shamai 
drove him away in anger. He then went to Hillel 
with the same request. Hillel said,‘ Do onto others 
aa you would have othera do unto you. This is the 
whole Law; tho reat, merely commentaries upon it?.' 

But we may go one step further atill, The com- 
mandment, not only to love our neighbour, but to 
love our enemy, and to return good for evil, the most 
sublime doctrine of Christianity, 80 sublime, indeed, 
that Christians themselves have declared it to be too 
high for this world, can be shown to belong to that 
universal code of faith and morality from which the 
greatest religiona have drawn their strength and life. 

Let me first quote the words of Christ?: ‘You 
have heard that it hath been said, Thon shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

«But I say anto you, Love your enemies, bleas them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 


1 Logee, The D i end Teachings qf Coyectws, p. 111, 
a Let ole Labbosk, The Ploasteres of Live, vol. di. pp. 224. 
' Gb, Matthew v, 4a. 
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prey for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you, 

‘That you may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven: for ‘he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust.’ 

Let us now consult a religion which cannot possibly 
be suspected of having borrowed anything from 
Christianity. Let us take Taoism, one of the three 
great religions of China, such as we know it from the 
writings of Lao-tze, who lived about 600 s.c. His 
birth also, you may remember, was represented. as 
very miraculous, more miraculous perhaps than that 
of any other religious teacher. As I explained in my 
first course of Gifford Lectures, Lao-tze was believed to 
have been seventy years\old when he was born, and 
to have actually come into the world with a head of 
' grey hair’. Yet-all this was probably not meant 
to convey more than that Lao-tze was a wise child, 
as wise as a man of seventy. 

In chapter sixty-three of the Tao-te-king, Lao-tze 
says in so many words: ‘Recompense injury with 
kindness ;' or, as Julien translates, ‘Il venge ses 
injures par-des lienfaits 7.’ 

How widely spread and how old this doctrine 
must have been in China, we may gather from some 
curious remarks made by Confucius, the contemporary. 
of Lao-tze, and the founder or reformer of the national 
religion of China. In the Analects * (bk. xiv. c. 36), we 
read : 

1 It was believed that addressed his mother 
eee Thilo, Codex poe Novi Testamenti, a ee 

4 ayn Let Classic of Nan-Hua, p, xix. 
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‘Some one said, “What do you say concerning 
the principle that injury should be recompensed with 
kindness?" The Master said: “ With what then will 
you recompense kindness?" Reeompense injury with 
justice, and kindness with kindness.’ 

This ia evidently the language of a philosopher 
rather than of a religious teacher. Confucius seems 
to have perceived that to love our enemies is almost 
beyond human nature, and he declares himself aatisfied 
therefore with demanding justice to our enemies—anil 
who does not know how ditticult it is to fulfil even 
that commandment } 

However, the true propheta who thought not so 
much of what men'are as what men ought to be, 
insisted on love, or, at all eventa, on pity for our 
enemies, ag the highest virtue. Thus Buddha said: 
‘Let a man overcome evil by good; let him over- 
come the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. .. 
For hatred does not casse by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceasea by love; thie ia an old rule 

Remark here again the game expression, that the 
commandment to overcume hatred by love ia an old 
rule in the eyes of Buddha, as it was in the eyes of 
Confucius. What then becomes of the attempts to 
ahow that the doctrine of love towards our enemies 
must have been borrowed, wherever we find it, from 
the New Testament, as if that doctrine would become 
leaa tras, because other religions alao teach it, or 
because it had bean revealed, in the truest sense of 
that word, to all who had eyes to see and hearts to 
love. It is truth thet makes revelation, not revelation 
that makea truth. ; 


1 Dhammapada XVII. 223, in & 5.8, vol. x. p. 56; Jiiaia Maley, 
by Morris p.? 
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So far from trying by more or less specious argu- 
ments to claim this doctrine as the exclusive property 
of Christianity, we should tather welcome it, wherever 
we meet it. 

The Hitopadesa, a Sanskrit collection of fables, is, in 
the form in which we possess it, certainly far more 
modern than the New Testament. But if we read 
there : 


Por the treo wil ade the woodman, while his xe dow ay 
it low,” 

is there any reason why we should say that it muat 
have been borrowed from Christian sources? The 
same idea meets us again and again with varying 
metaphors taken from nature, such as it was in India, 
and nowhere else. The sandal-wood tree was a tree 
peculiar to India, and thus the Indian poet tells us 
to love our enemies as the sandal tree sheds perfume 
on the axe that fells it, . 

Hafiz, one of the greatest poets of Persia, might, no 
doubt, have taken his thoughts from the New Testa- 
ment. But, as Sir William Jones remarks, there is 
not the shadow of reason for supposing that the poet 
of Shiraz had borrowed his doctrine from the Chris- 
tians*. This is a translation of some of his verses: 


Learn from orient shell to love thy foe, 


» ‘The Works of Sir William Jones, 1807, vol. iii. p. 248. 
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T have no time left to quote other instances, all 
showing that this, the highest truth of Christianity, 
had been reached independently by what we call the 
pagen religions of the world. When I call it the 
highest truth of Christianity, I am bot quoting the 
language of well-known theologians who declare that 
this is the most sublime piece of morality ever given 
to man, and that this one precept is a sufficient proof 
of the holiness of the Gospel and of the trath of the 
Christian religion. 

So, no doubt, it is, But what shall we say then of 
the pagan religions which teach exactly the same 
doctrine ? 

Shall we say they borrowed it from Chriatianity 

That would be doing violence to history. 

Shall we say that, though they use the same words, 
they did not mean the same thing? 

That would be doing violence to our sense of truth. 


Conclausion, 


Why not accept the facts such as they are? At frat, 
I quite admit, some of the facta which I have quoted 
in my lectures are startling and disturbing. But 
like most facta which startle us from a distance, they 
lose their terror when we look them in the face,nay, they 
often prove.a very Godsend to those who are honestly 
grappling with the difficulties of which religion is 
full, Anyhow, they are facta that must be met, that 
eannot be ignored. And why should they be ignored? 
To thosa who see no difficulties in their own religion, 
the study of other religions will create no new diffi- 
oulties, It will only help them to appreciate more 
fully what they already possess. For with all that I 
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have said in order to show that other religions also 
contain all that is necessary for salvation, it would be 
simply dishonest on my part were I to hide my 
conviction that the religion taught by Christ, and 
free as yet from all ecclesiastical fences and intrench- 
ments, is the best, the purest, the truest religion the 
world has ever seen. When I look at the world as it 
is, I often say that we seem to be living two thousand 
years before, not after Christ. 

To others again, whose very faith is founded on 
honest doubt, the study of other religions will prove 
of immense service. If, in my present course of 
lectures, I have proved no more than that the concept 
of God, in its progress from the imperfect to the more 
and more perfect, constitutes the inalienable birth- 
right of man; that, without any special revelation, it 
was revealed to every human being, endowed with 
sense, with reason, and language, by the manifestation 
of God in Nature; and that the admission of, and the 
belief in a real Agent in all the works of nature is 
found under various and sometimes strange disguises 
in all the religions of the world; if, I say, I have 
succeeded in proving this by facts, by facts taken 
from the Sacred Books of all nations, then my labour 
has not been in vain, We can now repeat the words 
which have been settled for us centuries ago, and 
which we have learnt by heart in our childhood—-'I 
believe in God the Father, Maker of heaven and earth,’ 
with a new feeling, with the conviction that they 
express, not only the faith of the apostles, or of 
cecumenical councils, but that they contain the Con- 
fession of Faith of the whole world, expressed in 
different ways, conveyed in thousands of languages, 
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but always embodying the same fundamental truth, 
T call it fundamental, because it is founded in the 
very nature of our mind, our reason, and our language, 
on a simple and ineradicahle conviction that where 
there are acta there must be agents, and in the end, 
one Prime Agent, whom man may know, not indeed 
in his own inscrutable easenca, yet in his acta, ag 
revealed in nature, 

You may have wondered why in these lectures on 
Physical Religion I should have so often appealed to 
the Veda, the sacred book of the Brahmans. p evas 
beeauge nowhere elae can we watch the nature) 5 olu- 
tion of the concept of God, as the Prime Agent of the 
world, better than in thease ancient hymns. I have 
quoted many paseagea from them, showing how the 
simple observers of nature in India discovered the 
presence of supernatural agente in the fire, the storm- 
wind, the sky, the dawn, and the sun; how thoy 
called them by many names, but most frequently by 
that of deva, and how this name deve, meaning 
originally bright, after being applied to the brightness 
of the dawn, the aun, the sky, and the fire, became 
im the end to mean divine, ia, in fact, the same word 
which we still use, as Deus, God. 

Let me finish by one moré quotation from the same 
Veda, showing how these carly observers of nature in 
India were not satisfied with a belief in many Devas, 
in many bright and beneficent agenta, but ware led on 
‘irresistibly to a belief in one Prime Agent, in one 
‘God. It is a precious line, and I shall quote it first in 
‘the original Sanskrit, as it may have been recited, 
three thousand years ago, in the silent groves watered 
‘by the waves of the sacred river Sarasvatt :— 
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Yah dovéshu Adhi devaa ékah isit, 
‘He who above the gods, was the one God'.’ 


Unless the whole chronology of Sanskrit literature 
is wrong, that line was composed in the north of 
India at least 1000 8.0. It was not the result of what 
historians mean by a special or supernatural revela- 
tion. It was the natural outcome of man’s thoughts 
such as they had been fashioned in response to the 
impressions of nature. There was nothing artificial 
in it: it was simply what man could not help saying, 
being what he was, and seeing what he saw. If, as 
some philosophers tell us, man was wrong in this 
belief in God, then all we can say is that the whole 
world is a fraud, but a fraud beyond the ingenuity 
of any human detective. 

I say once more, in conclusion, what I have often 
anid in the course of these lectures,—the Science of 
Religion has to deal with facts, not with theories. 
The line from the Veda with which I olose these 
lectures is a fact. It proves as a fact what I wished 
to establish, that the human mind, such as it is, and 
unassisted by any miracles except the eternal miracles 
of nature, did arrive at the concept of God in its 
highest and purest form, did arrive at some of the 
fundamental doctrines of our own religion. Whatever 
‘the impregnable rock of scripture truth’ may be, 
here we have ‘the impregnable rock of eternal and 
universal truth.’ ‘There is a God above all the gods,’ 
whatever their names, whatever their concepts may 
have been in the progress of the ages and in the 
growth of the human mind. Whoever will ponder on 


* Rig-veda X. 121, 8 
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that fact in all its bearings, will discover in time that 
a comparative atudy of the religions of the world has 
lesaons to teach us which the study of no aingle 
religion by itself can possibly teach, and that Lord 
Gifford's idea of founding Chairs of Natural Religion 
in the Universities of Scotland showed greater wisdom 
and @ truer appreciation of the signs of the times than 
some of his critica have given him credit for. 


APPENDIX. I. 
P, 23, 


ARE PARTHIANS, FERELANS, AND BAQTRTANS 
MENTIONED IN THE VEDA! 


The Parthiong. 


We hear of a Vedic poet (VI. 27,8) praising the liberality 
of the Pirthavas. But what proof is there that thea were 
the ancestors of the Parthians, and what evidence that the 
Parthians had reached the frontiera of Indian of that enrly 
time} Prithu is a familiar name of royel personage: in 
Indian literature, and so is Pirtha, Prithn and Prithi 
ocour ap names of Vedic Rishis. Why then may not the 
Pirthavas be simply the people of Prithu? See Tnitt. Br, 
I. 7,7, 4; Sotap. Br. ¥. 3, 5, 4. 


The Persiong. 


The Persians have been suspected behind the mame of 
Parsuand Piragavya, We read in Rv. VIIL 6, 46: 

Sotam ahdm Tirindire anhisram Parsan @ dade rifdbdmei 
Y¥advinam. 

The poet, after praising the greatness of Indra, records » 
gift which he has received for his services, and aAye: 

‘T have taken a hundred with Tirindira, a thousand with 
the Parau, presents of the Yadvas.' 

Whether Tirindira and Parso were the same person seem 
doybtful, though the Indian tradition has evidently taken 

fa) Bb 
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them in that sense’, But what evidence is here for taking 
Tirindira Parsu for Tirindira, the Persian? A similarity of 
sound exists, no doubt, between Tirindira and either Tira- 
bazos (Ludwig) or Tiridates (Weber), but Parsu never occurs 
elsewhere in the sense of a Persian, and in the old names 
for Persia we never meet with a final u*. It seems difficult 
on such evidence to bring Persians near the Pang&b about 
1000 B. o.? 

Another name, Balhika, which occurs in the Atharva- 
veda, V. 22, 9, has been pointed out as possibly showing an 


acquaintance of the author of that verse with the Bactrians.. 
This name occurs frequently in later Sanskrit ‘works as _ 


Balhika. Now the original name of Bactria is Bakhéri in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, Bakidhf in the Avesta, Baktra in 
‘Herodotus. It is said that the change to Bdir and Bail, 
the latter occurring in Moses of Chorene, could not have 
taken place till about the beginning of the Christian era. 
This would bring the date of this veree in the Atharva-veda 
down to a very late date, provided always that Balhika is 
meant for the people of Bactria, provided also that the 
phonetic change can really be fixed chronologically, as Pro- 
fessor Nuldeke maintains. Balk} is the form used by Arabic 
writers for Bactria. 

1 In the Sinkhiyana Srauta Sdtra XVI. 11, 20 we read— 

Vatsah Kasnvas Tirindire 
Pirasavye eanim sasina. 

8 ag ga Pareua from tho obelisk of Salmaneser (455 3.c.). 

> In Ry. X. 86, 28, pairsuh ho nilma ménavi, Parsu is used as a 
proper name, In I, 105, & X. 83, 2, pdrsava’ may mean the ribs. 
A curious compound occurs in VII, $3, 1, prithu-pdrsavah, but this 
has nothing to do with either Parthians or Persians, but seems to 
Se ees See an Ea cig Stee 

a m & ifo, a sic ro 

exists in a fuller ml ag the Greek m frome, If this walk 
ee ee by L Agence — a 
reel kasi te eines 5 tin Namsatione beussned dhe wend unt 
the wen’ from India. For tolag, as far as we know, has no ety- 
mology in Sumerian, while parasa has a history in Sanskrit. 
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APPENDIX IL 
FP. 24, 
BEYLAX AND THE PARTYES, THE PASHTU OR AFGHANS. 


There were several writers of the name of Skylax, which, 
considering its meaning, ie rather strange. The Periplus or 
Circumnevigation of Europe, Asia, and Libya, sacribed to 
Skylax, is a modern work’, and doea not contain anything 
about India. Amidst all the confusion, however, that has 
gathered round the name of Bkylax, two facts stand out, one 
recorded by Herodotus, the other by Aristotle, Aristotle # 
knew of a Skylax, and that he hed stated that among the 
Indiana the kings are taller than the rest of the people. 
And Herodotus! tells ua that when Darine Hyetaspes (621- 


’ 486) wished-to know where the river Indus fell into the sea, 


he sent « navel expedition, and also Skylax, a man of 
Karyanda. ‘The ehips,'’ he continues, ‘started from Kaspa- 
tyros and the land of Paktyika down the river toward the’ 
eost and the rising of the aun to the eea; then sailing on 
the sea weetward, they argjved in the thirtieth. month at the 
place where the king of Egypt despatched the Phenicians, 
whom I before mentioned, to anil round Libyn. After these 
persons had sailed round, Daring subdued the Indians, and 
frequented thie ees.’ 

There are some facts in this etatement of Herodotus which 
deserve more attention than they have hitherto received. 
Firat .of all, there is‘no reason to doubt wat he says about 
Skylax, and though Herodotus does not refer to an actaal 


* Geraph. Grect Minors: (DMdot}, vol. L p. 15 

2 Polit, vii 12, 1, emep dv ‘Irdor gnot RevAag elem robe AaaAder 
rocctirer Saapipovrer rae doyondvew, . .. Tt is curious that in the 
Poriplus it is said of the Ethiopians, «al SarAcia afrav obras, ts dy 


4 tered. iv. 44, 
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book written by him—he seldom refers to books—we know 
at all events that Herodotus knew the name of ‘Isdoi or In-, 
dians, the name of Kaspatyros, and the name of Paktyika. 
These are facts and names full of meaning. The name of 
"vel wag mentioned first by Hekataeos, a century before 
Herodotus, The name Paktyika, however, is new, and 
seems to be the old name of the Afghans. The Afghans 
call themselves even now. Pashtin in the West, Pachtd@n in 
the East, and this, by a regular Prikritic assimilation, would, 
as Trumpp’ remarks, have become Pathdn in Indian dialects, 
Whether the Pakthas mentioned in the Rig-veda (VII. 
18, 7) are the same race must remain doubtful *. The per- 
sistence of some of these ancient national and local names, 
however, is yuite marvellous, and . .ows a continuity of tra- 
dition-even in places where we should least expect it. The 
old seats of the Paktyes seem to have extended westward 
into Arachogia*, and there they would really have been part 
of the Persian Empire*, Herodotus also tells us that Paktyes 
served in the Persian army 

Still more curious, however, is the name of the town Kas- 
patyros, if known to Skylax. Everybody seems agreed that 
Herodotus wrote Xaspatyros by mistake for Kaspapyros, 
which is the name, used by Hekataeos, for what he calls 

Vavdapen) wodis, FevPdv der}, i, e. a town of the Gandari, the 
Timit of the Scythians, In pyros of Kaspa-pyros, the 
Sanskrit word pura, town, has been discovered. 

Lassen (I*. p. 5165) and others after him have attempted 
to identify these Paktyes (Pakhtu) with Pahlava, a name of 
the ancient Persians, and to trace that name back to Pers. 
pahli, side, Sk. parsu. But —— seems to me to 


*- 


* Trumpp, Grammar of the Pusto a xv. 
* Seo Zimmer, Leben, ¢ hat 
Trampp } «3.3 Pp. xiii, 
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have proved that Fahlaea waa really the old n of the 
Parthians. The name of Parthia occurs in the ihscriptions 
of Darius and in Herodotus os the name of the province of 
Choragan, so for oe it belongs to Persin, Ardawin, the lost 
king of Parthia, is called the Pahlavi, by Tabari, and 
Olehousen considered the Peblevi language and alphabet ag 
Parthian, Ith and lh, hr and hl, in Persian often represent 
an original rth and rt, e.g. pull, bridge=périte ; pullum= 
Sk. prathama, first, and Noldeke, as we sow, tried to prove 
that this phonetic change took place in the first century. DB. 
Tn that case no Sanskrit text in which Pahlava soenrs—it 
does mot oecur in the Rig-veda—conld be earlier than that 
date. Pablava occura in the Girnér inscription of Rudra- 
diman, which, as Buhler and Fleet have shown, is dated 
21=22 4. D.? 
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_ BUDDHIST FILGHIMG ACQUAINTED WITH THE VEDA. 


Hiouen-theang’s Life and Trovels were first mode known 
through Stanislas Julien, in his great work, Foyagea dea Pele- 
ving Bouddhiates. The firet volume (1853) contained Htatotre 
dela vie de Hiowen-theang et de sea voyages dans l'Inde de- 
puis Tan G29 jusqu'en 645, par Hoei-li et Yen-theong, The 
eecond and third yolumes (1857, 1858) contained Hiouen- 
theang's Mémocrea eur Tes Contréea oscidentales. The same 
work was afterwards translated into English by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal, under the title of Si-yu-ki, Baddhist Records of 
the Western World, See M. M., Buddhist Pilgrims (1857), 
in Selected Essaya, vol. fi. p, 234, 


1 Soo Bithler’s Translation of Manu, in &. 5, E., vol. xxv. p. oxiv. 
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When epeaking of the study of the Vedas, Hiouen-thiaay 
says :— . 


. 

‘The Brahmans study the four Véda Sastras. The first 
is called Shau (longevity); it relates to the preservation of 
life and the regulation of the natural condition. “ The second 
is called Sse (saorifice) ; it relates to the (rules of) sacrifice 


and prayer. The third is called Ping (peace or regulation); . 


jt relates to decorum, casting of lots, military affairs, and 
army regulations, The fourth is called Shu (seoret mys- 
teries) ; it relates to various branches of science, incantations, 
medicine *. 

‘The teachers (of these works) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they contain, 
and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They then ex- 
plain their general sense, and guide their pupils in under- 
standing the words which are difficult. They urge them on 
and skilfully condact them, They add lustre to their poor 
knowledge, and stimulate the desponding. If they find that 
their pupils are satisfied with their acquirements, and so wish 
to escape to attend to their worldly duties, then they use 
means to keep them in their power. When they have 
finished their education, and have attained thirty years of 
age, then their character is formed and their knowledge ripe. 
‘When they have secured an occupation, they firet of all 
thank their maser for his attention. There are some, 
deeply versed in antiquity, who devote themselves to elegant 
studies, and live apart from the world, and retain the sim- 
plicity of their character. These rise above mundane pre- 
sents, and are as insensible to renown as to contempt of the 


' This account is full of mistakes, owing, no douht, to the fact 
that Hiouen-thsang devoted his time in India chiefly to the study 
of Buddhist literature, Ib is doub whether the four Vedas 
here mentioned were intended & the Ayur-veda, the Yagur- 
veda, the Sama-veda, and the Atharva-veda, as Stanislas 
Julien suggested, 
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world. Their name having spread ofar, the rulers appreciate 
them ‘highly, but are unable to draw them to the court. The 
chief of the country honours them on account of their (mental) 
gifts, and the people exalt their fame and render them uni- 
versal homage. This ia the reason of their devoting them- 
selves to their etucies with ardour and resolution, without 
any sense of fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on 
their own resources. Although they are possessed of large 
wealth, yet they will wander hera and there to seek their 
subsistence, There are others who, whilst attaching value to 
letters, will yet without shame consume their fortunes in 
wandering about for pleagure, neglecting their duties, They 
squander their substance in costly food and clothing. Having 
no virtuous principle, and no desire to etudy, they are 
brought to diagrace, and their infamy is widely circulated,’ 
(Beal, i. pp. 79 seq.) 

-' To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 li, ia a solitary 
hill. Wormerly the Kishi Vyiea (Kwang-po) lived here in 
adlitude. By excavating the side of the mountain he formed 
a house. Soma portions of the foundations are still visible. 
His disciples still hand down his teaching, and the celebrity 
of his bequeathed doctrine still remains.’ (Beal, ii. p. 148.) 

A very important passage, showing that Hiouen-theang 
came in contact with Bribmans who knew the Veda, occurs 
in Julien’s translation, vol. i. p. 168. He there gives a ahort 
account of Ranskrit grammar, and in repeating the paradigm 
of bhaviimi, I am, he remarks that in the four Vedas, 
instead of the regular form po-po-me, bhavimas, we are, 
tnere occurs the form p'o-po-mo-sae. This can only be 
meant, not for bhaviimas, as Julien supposes, but for bha- 
vimasi, which is really the ancient Vedic form for the 
tet pera. plur. 

T-teing, another Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India i. 
the seventh century, likewise refers to the Vedas, and states 
that they were handed down by oral tradition: ‘The Brih- 
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mans,’ he writes, ‘revere the scriptures, namely the four 
Vedas, containing about 100,000 verses. These Vedas are 
handed down from mouth to mouth, not written on paper. 
There are in every generation some intelligent Brihmans 
who can recite these 100,000 verses.” 


APPENDIX IV. 
P. 61, 
SANSKRIT MES. BOUGHT BY GUIZOT. 
‘Pant, 10 Rex Bitractr, 
‘1° Mars, 1869. 

‘J’ai été heureux, Monsieur, de concourir A votre nomi- 
nation comme associé étranger de. l'Institut. Précisément 
V'été dernier, j'avais lu vos Lectures & la Royal Inatitu- 
tion, sur la science et la formation du langage, et j'avais 
été extrémement frappé de I'élévation, de la profondeur 
et de l’abondance des idées que vous y avez exposées. Je 
ne suis pas un juge compétent de vos travaux sur lea Vidas, 
mais je me félicite d’avoir un peu contribué & vous en fournir 
les matériaux, et je vous remercie d’en avoir gardé le sou- 
venir, Mon seul regret est de ne vous avoir pas acquis 
vous-méme 4 la France. C'est une fortune que j’envie un 
peu 4 l’Angleterre, tout en lui en faisant mon compliment. 

‘Recevez, Monsieur et savant confrére, l'assurance de ma 
considération la plus distinguée. 

‘ Guizor.’ 


APPENDIX V. 
P. 64. 
DATE OF THE PRATISAKHYA, 


I have tried to settle the date of the Rig-yeda-pra- 
tisikhya in the Introduction to my edition and translation 
of this work (1869). Nothing that has been discovered since 
has necessitated any change. If we accept the date of about 


MINUTIAE OF THE FRATISARAYA. arT 


400 8.¢., assigned hypothetically to Panini, we are safe in 
placing our Pritisikhya before Panini, because he quotes it. 
(Introduction, p. 11; History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p- 140.) Swonake is the editor rather than the author of our 
Pratisikhya. The suthority for his doctrines, and the author 
of the Pada-text ia Sikalya. Yiska, the author of the Ni- 
rukta, who ia admitted by all soholars to be anterior to 
Pinini, quotes our Sikelya as padakdra, the maker of the 
text in which the words (pada) are divided. He ia fully 
sequainted with the work done by the padahira, he de- 
elares that the Samhita-text is based on the Pada-text, and 
he adds (I. 17) that the Parshada books of all achools, i.e. 
the Pritisikhyas, are based on that Pada-text, The Paér- 
shada literature or tho Priitisikhyaa are therefore presup- 
posed by Vasko, and though Yaska may have been not much 
older then or even a contemporary only of the author of the 
Pirchadaa, they must both have preceded the work of Pani. 
We way therefore aesign the period from sbout 400 to 500 
B.¢. to the production of the Pratisikhyas and other Par- 
phada works, 


APPENDIX VI. 
FP, Gh. 
MINUTIAK OF THE PRATIVAKHTA. 

The observations of tha Pritisikhya are most minute, 
For instance, in Siitra 465, certain words are enumerated 
which, if they stand at the beginning of a line, must always 
lengthen their finall vowel. One of them is arka, which 
must become ark. This applies to the whole of the Rig- 
veda.  Ttot the author of the Pritisikhya adds, ‘there is an 
exception in the case of Bharadvigs, that is, in the hymns of 
Bharadviga in the sixth Mandala, And eo it is. In the 
aixth Mandala (VI. 68, 9) all our MSS. have arka unchanged 
before devitya. 
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The author of the Pritisikhya must therefore have . 
known the names of the Vedic poets, as they are given ia : 
the Anukramanis. He quotes (313, 895, 909) the hymns 
of Agastya, Rv. I. 166-191; those of the Atris (170); 
of Kutsa (509); of Gotama (167); of Parukthepa (169); of 
Medhatithi (309); of Lusa (166); of Vimada (509, 993); of 
Viimadeva (486), 


APPENDIX VII. 
. P. 68. 
« NUMBER OF VERSES IN THD RIG-VEDA. 


The total number of verses is given as 10,402 in the 
Khondap-sankhyd, an appendix to one of the Anukramanis, 
vix, the Xhandonukraman!, This number seemed formerly 
not to agree with the total of the different classes of verse 
given in the same place. But, with some corrections of the ‘ 
text and with the help of better MS8., the two. are now 
found to agree, There are— 


1, Ghyatri-vorses 2,451 

a. Ushnih-verses Sat 

3. Anushtubh-verses 8656 

4. -verses ’ ¢ 181 

Pankti-verses $12 

6. Trishtbh-verses 4,263 

7. Gi ‘verses 1,848 

8. A ti-verses . l7 

g- Sakvari-vorses . 19 

1o. Atisakvarl-verses 9 
11, Ashti-vorses 6 
12. Atyashii-verses R4 
13- Dhriti-verses . 2 
t. Mkagedh- ; 
15. Verses 6 
16, Dvipadi-verses 17 
17. Pragatha Barhata-verses 388 
18. Pragitha Kakubha-verses 110 
19. verses 2 


10,402 
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Aceording to the Anuvikdnukramant, vv. 32-36, the 
number of Anuviikas in the ten Mendalas and the number of 
hymna ia as follows :— 


Martala Anurikas Biktas 
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1017 +11 = 1028 


i 


According to v. 36 the Bhashkala recension contained 
eight additional hymna, that is, 1017 +8=1025, It is 
curious that the Aitereya-brébmana (VI. 24) speaks of eight 
Valakhilya hymns, This, however, does not prove that there 
were not more than these eight which were required for 
certain sacrifices, still lesa, that theee eight were the same aa 
the eight additional hymna of the Bishkalaa. 

Soonaka lnows the division into Mandala, Anuvikas, 
hymns and verses, but he does not in hia genuine works 
seem to have been scquainted with the division of the Rig- 
velo into eight Ashtakes and sixty-four Adhyiyas, each 
Adbyiya being subdivided into Vargas. In the Pritiehkhya 
(8. 848-860) the term adhyfya occurs, but it there means 
the daily leseom of the pupil, consisting of sixty prasnas or 
questions, each question containing om an average three 
verses, The verets 38 to 45 in the Anovikinukramant aro 
therefore probably not Saunaka’s, and they had been suspected 
for different reasons by Meyer, in lis Rigvidhana, p. xxvii. 
They give the following list of Vargas :— 
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Vargas Containing Total of 
vorses. verges. 
ee 1 1 
(3) 3 4 
97 «(98 8 991 (279) 
174 (176 4 696 (704) 
1207 (122 5 603E (6140 
846 (365 6 2078 'a14a 
119 (129 7 888 ry 
69 «(55 8 472 (440 
1 @ 9 a 
2006 (2042) 10,417 (10,622) 


Immediately afterwards (v. 43) the total number of verses 
is given as 10,580, and one pide (Rv. X. 20,1); the number 
of half-verses as 21,232, and one pida (therefore 10,614 
verses, and one pido); the number of words ag 153,826 ; the 
number of Aarkis as 110,704; the number of syllables as 
432,000. 

The Karanavyaha gives a list of Vargas and verses differ- 
ing from that of the Anuvik&nukramant. The numbers have 
been added in brackets. See on all this Dr. Macdonell’s 
careful edition of the Sarvainukramani. in the Aneodota 
Occoniensia. ° 

The Rig-vede-pritisikhya presupposes the Pada-text, and 
teaches the changes which the padas or words undergo when 
joined together in the Sambité-text. But its author knows 
the far more artificial Krama-text also, which presupposes 
both the Pada and Sambiti-texts (Sfitra 590 seq.) This 
Kramapitha must have been practised considerably in the 
Parishads, and have given rise to many different opinions, 
which are discussed in the Krama-hetu-pafala. Thus 
Babhravya, a teacher of the Krama, declares (8. 676) that 
the doctrine of the Krama is good as taught at first, net as 
taught differently by different teachers. But others attacked 
it ag useless and as not based on Sruti or sacred authority, 
and the author of the Pratisikhya has therefore to defend it 
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against various attacks, and to show that it eun claim the 
highest authority, On thease various modifications of the 
text of the hymns, the three Prakritis and the eight Vikritis, 
there is a treatise by Madhusidana, Ashtavikriti-vivriti, 
edited by Batynvrata Bimagremi, in the Ushi, vol. i. The 
original is ascribed to Vyidi. 


APPENTAX VIIL 
PB, 73 
BRLAHMANAS OF THE SAMA-TEDA, 

According to Sutyayrate Bamacrami (Tshd, vol, i) the real 
Brihmana of the Biima-veda ia the Tandya or Proudin- 
brihmane. It belongs to the Sikhé of the Kouthumags, and 
consists of forty adhyiiyas. The first thirty adhytiyne describe 
the Srauta caremonies, What iz sometimes called the 
Bhadvirsa-bréhmana, adhydyaa 26-30, is part of the same 
Bribmana. Then follow what are called ‘Mantras and the 
Upanishad,’ forming together 248 adhydyaa, so aa to bring 
the total number of the adhyayas in the Brihmena of the 
A andogae to the required number of forty. Adbyliyas 31-32 
give the Mantras of the Grihya ceremonies, aa described in 
the Gobhila-Gribya-eltras; adbydyas 33-40 contain the 
Upanishad. 

The other B4ma-veda-brihmanas are treated by Satyavrata 
as Anu-brihmenas, vis. the Sima-vidana, the Arsheya, 
the Devatidhyitya, the Sambitopanishad, and the Vamea- 
bribmane. See Academy, June 7, 1890, 


APPENDIX IX. 
FP. BB. 
SANSKRIT WORDS IN SUMERIAN. 
Two other worda might here be mentioned which, as 
Professor Hommel maintains, are shared in common by 
Sumerian and Sonakrit namely, Sumerian wri, copper, 
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Lat. raudus, Old Slav. ruda, metal, O. N. raudf, red iron 
ore, Pehlevi rid, Persian roi, Sk. loha, copper; and 8u- 
merian balag, Babyl.-Assyrian pilakku, axe, Sk, paraed, 
Gr. revs. Both words could have their origin in an 
Aryan language only, and would prove that the borrowing 
must have been on the Sumerian side. Parasd is the same 
word as parsu, and meant originally a rib-bone. As such 
bones were used for knives, parsu came to mean a bent 
knife, and then any kind of weapon’, The word had 
therefore a history of its own among the Aryas, before it 
could have been adopted by the Sumerians. As to loha, its 
etymology is more doubtful. It has been traced back to an 
original *raudho and compared with ¢-pvé-pés. If the 
similarity to Sumerian wrud is more than accidental, the 
borrowing again must have been on the Sumerian side. The 
Bask word for copper is wrraida*, 


APPENDIX X. 
P. 94. 
TECHNICAL TERMS BORROWED BY THE BUDDHISTS. 


Other technical terms which the Buddhists borrowed from 
the Brahmans, and the gradual growth of which we can watch 
in the Bréhmanas and Upanishads, are Arahd, the Sk. 
Arhat (the worshipful), Samana, ascetic, the Sk. Sramana 
(the performer of penance), and even Buddha (prati- 
buddha sarvavid*, the awakened and omniscient)—all 
titles of honour given to the Baddha himself‘. Other terms 
of the same kind which presuppose the existence of the 
Brahmanic literature in which they were first created, 

1 Bisgraphies of Words, p. 178. 


2 Sea Schmidt, Die Die Urhetmath dar I . 9; Schrader, 
7 ndogermanen, p. 9; 
BOK Ind., No, 271, p. 251. 


* Brahmo’ 
* Schrider, pp. 190, 265, 
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matured, and defined, nre Atta, life, self, the Sk, dtm, 
breath, life, soul, parson; Nibbina, annihilation of human 
passion, Bk. nirvana. Tt has long been known that thia 
word occurs in the Mahibhirata, aa, for instance, XIV. 
548, Vihaye sarvasnnkalpin boddhya siriraminsein, sanair 
niryinam fipmoti nirindhona ivanalah, ‘Leaving behind in 
thought all bodily and mental desires, he slowly obtains 
Nirvdna, like a fire without wood.' But it waa thought 
pocsible that the technical term Nirvina might here and 
eleawhera have been borrowed from the Buddhists, That 
thia was not the case we see, first of all, from passages in the 
Upanishads, where the origin of the metaphor is quite clear, 
aa when o lamp gone out is called nirvana, Becondly, the 
word actually occurs in the Muitreyopanishad, probably the 
simplest text of tho Maitriiyana-brihmoano-uponishod, ond 
there it means the absorption in the highest being, beyond 
which there ia neither being nor not-being (4. 3. 2, vol. xv. 
p. xlvi. 1.19). As this Upanishad is an old one, it follows 
that the term Nirvana, lke nirvritti, was borrowed by the 
Bauddhss from the Brilhmanas. Nirutti, grammar, ia the 
Sk. nirukti, etymology, the Vedinga, the Nirukta. In the 
sense of etymology it occure AAind. Up. VIIL 8,3. Pabba- 
gita, a Buddhist monk; the Bk, pravragita, gone away from 
home. 

Another class of words, oceurring in th “Northern Buddhist 
texte, shows still more clearly the posteriority of Buddhism to 
Brahmanism. It was Childers who pointed out first that 
when the Northern Buddhiste tried to render certain Buddhist 
terms in their own Sanskrit, they had ao completely forgotten 
the true original Sanskrit form, that they invented a new and 
mistaken Banskrit rendering. Thus the Pali uposatho, the 
Buddhist fast-day, ia clearly the Sanskrit upavacatha, the 
day preceding certain sacrifices, Childers saya that upa- 
vasatha does not belong to classical Sanskrit, We know 
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now that it occurs frequently in the Brihmanas (Satap. Br. I. 
1,1,7). But Northern Buddhists, not knowing the etymology 
of the word (though they constantly use upavdsa, fasting), 
and having forgotten its true form upavasatha, rendered 
the Pali uposatha by uposhadha, a word without any 
authority or etymology. Other words belonging to this class 
are iddhipdo, patimok kho, upidiseso, patisambhida, 
phisu, opapatiko; see Childers, s.v. opapatiko. 

That marut, the name of the storm-gods in the Veda, 
should in Pali have become maru, a general name of devas 
or gods, is likewise an indication both of the continuity 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism, and of the distance 
which divides the two. 


APPENDIX XI. 
P. 97. 
PISCHEL AND GELDNER'S ‘VEDISCHE STUDIEN.’ 


From what extraordinary quarters the arguments in support 
of u more modern date of the Vedic hymns are sometimes 
fetched, has been shown lately in a book, otherwise full of 
learning, the Vedische Studien by Pischel and Geldner (1889). 
I agree with these two scholars on many pointe, and with 
regard to the right system of interpretation which they think 
ought to be applies to the hymns of the Rig-veda, there is 
nothing which they will not find fully confirmed by what I 
have written on the subject during the last forty years. But 


with regard to the general character of the civilization . 


reflected in these hymns, I differ from them considerably. 
That the Aryan settlers in India, as represented to us in 
the Vedic hymns, were neither mere savages, mere sons of 
nature, as they are called, nor even mere hunters or nomads, 
I tried to show in my first essay on Aryan Civilization’, 


1 Selected Evsays, VoL. i. pp. 299 seq, 
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published in 1856. Nor do T think that anybody has 


questioned the fact that they lived im villages or hamlets. 
Whether we should tranelate the word pur by town seemed 
doubtfol, because in the Veda pur is always spoken of as 
a stronghold rather than as an inhabited camp. How easily, 
however, a camp may grow into a town, we see from the many 
names of towns ending in castra. But in the absence of any 
allusions to streata and merket-places inside the pur, it 
certainly acemed safer not to translate that word by town in 
Vedic poetry. Besides, even at present, ning-tenthe of the 
population of India live in villages, and yet we should not 
hesitate to call them civilized. 

That the Vedic poeta knew the cea I have been myself the 
first to maintaim, and, J- hope, to prove. That they knew 
ealt ig more difficult to establizh, but thet, as Pischel ond 
Qeldner maintain, they knew the art of writing, has never 
been proved, and would ran counter to all we know of the 
historical progress of alphabetic writing in India and in Asia 
in genéral, ‘There is not ons atom of evidence in support of 
such an assertion ;—at all events, neither Professor Piechal 
nor Professor Geldner has brought forward a single fact in 
support of their opinion. 

It is, perfectly true, aa they allege, that aome of the Vedic 
poeta are very greedy. But is gold-hunger peculiar to an 
advanced civilization only? Gold had been named belore 
the Aryan family broke up’, and so long as we know 
anything of ancient people, we find them searching for gold, 
ornamenting themselves with gold, and defending their mewn 
againet all intruders. 

Profescors, Pischel and Gleldner seam still to be under the 
influence of Fousseau's ideas as to the simplicity and purity 
and innocence of primitive man. Because the Vedic poets 
barter with their gods, because they curse the rich who will 

1 Biographies of Worda, p. 180. 
eH Ce 
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not give them their proper reward, because they hate their 
rivals, they are represented as modern. 
~ Tt used to be said that because the people of the Veda 
recognised the sanctity of marriage, and because they had 
elaborated names for several degrees of relationship, therefore 
they could not be considered as representing 4 very primitive 
stage of civilization. Now we are told on the contrary that 
because we find in the Veda traces of a freer and unlawful 
intercourse between men and women, because we hear ot 
female slaves, and of Aspuasias, therefore the Vedic Indians 
must have reached the very summit of civilization, and could 
no longer be looked upon as representing a very early stage 
in the history of our own, the Aryan, race. ~ 

I think we have every right to say that the recognition of 
marriage as a solemn and sacred and binding act marks 
everywhere an epoch in the progress of humanity ; but that 
epoch lies far beyond the beginning of what we call history, 
in the ordinary sense of that word. What has somewhat 
euphemistically been called by Sir John Lubbock Communal 
Marriage, is a mere postulate of the anthropologist, and 
unknown to the student of historical records, except under 
very different names. To say that bigamy, trigamy, and 
polygemy are peculiar to an advanced civilization is a libel 
on history. It certainly does not help the scholar to fix the 
chronology of the Vedic age. We find in the Veda a full list 
of all the vices to which poor humanity is liable, murder, 
plunder, theft, gambling, drinking, running into debt, fraud, 
and perjury; but to say that these vices are of modern date 
is, I am afraid, a view too charitable to the past, and not 
quite fair to the present. 
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EGYPTIAN 2O0LATRY. 


Mr. Le Page Renouf, in his interesting Preface to the Book 
of the Dead, p. 8, goes so far as to maintain that Egyptian 
aoolatry is entirely symbolical. ‘The animal forma,’ -he 
writes, ‘in which the gods are often represented are sym- 
bolical throughout. The origin of the symbol is not alwaya 
apparent, but it is so im certain cases. Thoth (Tehu-ta), 
the Moon, appeara most frequently as an ibis, or sa a man 
with the head of an ibis, This is becouse the moon was the 
measurer (techu-ta) in the oldest Egyptian, as in the. oldest 
Indo-European aystern, It ia mere folly to soy that the 
Egyptions believed the moom to be an ibia. Thoth, ae the 
Moon, was juat as often aymbolised by a eynorephalus. 

Tt ia mot less disgraceful to assert that the Egyptians 
believed the human aoul to be a bird with « bomen head. 
The kinga who put their names on liona and sphinxes, and 
gloried in being called bulla, jackals, and crocodiles, did not 
expect people to consider them as quadrupeds. 

‘Seb, the Earth, had o goose for its eymbol, but this was 
the result of homenymy. S#bu, the Whistler or Piper, is 
the name given to a species of gooss. Anu if we knew the 
original meanings of all the divine names, the symbolism 
would be intelligible enough.’ 

Tt ia possible thet the ancient Egyptian system of writing 
may likewise have influenced the popular mind. Tt is well 
known that if there was a hieroglyphic sigu tor & bird, 
called Sebu, the eame sign would be used to express the 
sound of sebu, though its meaning might be quite different. 
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WRITING MENTIONED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


It is true, no doubt, that in several books of the Old 
Testament, writing, writers, and written books are spoken of, 
as well known in very ancient times. But a scribe who was 
himself familiar with writing, might easily forget himself, 
and transfer his ideas about writing to earlier ages. Thus 
Mr. Butler, when discussing the question whether written 
books existed before the time of Hilkiah, forgeta himself so 
far as to eay (p. 74), ‘that there were laws or traditions of 
law in the courts, and memories of oral decisions, and that 
some of the laws may have been printed, we cannot doubt.’ 
Scholars cannot help speaking of Vedic literature, though 
they know quite well that /iteras, written letters, had nothing 
to do with it. In the same way we can well understand that 
the Jews spoke of Moses as writing the laws, though he only 
composed them. We read of acribes and chroniclers for the 
first time at the courts of David and Solomon, but there 
is nothing to prove that these scribes were acquainted with 
alphabetic writing. It has been supposed ‘that, like his 
masons and carpenters, these scribes might have been sent by 
king Hiram from Phenicia, but it has never been proved 
that alphabetic writing for literary purposes was known, 
even in Phenicia, at that early time, David's letter to Joab 
about Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 15) seems the first authentic specimen 
of enistolary writing, but even here mere ojpara Avypd, as in 
the case of Proetos and Bellerophon’, would have answered 
every purpose, We never hear of Elijah writing anything. 
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Jamieson, in hia Scottish Dictionary, g, v. neid-fire, srives 
a Very similar account of what took place, it would seem, as 
late aw 1788; 
‘In those days [1788], when the stock of any considerable 
farmer wae geized with the murrain, he would send for one 
of the charm-doctors to superintend the raising of o need-fire, 
It was done by friction, thas: Upon any small island, 
where the stream of a river or born ran on each aide, o 
circular booth was erected, of stone and turf (barhis), as it 
could be hed, in which o semicircular or highlnnd couple of 
birch, or other hard wood, was set: and, in short, a roof 
closed on it. A straight pole was set up in the centre of this 
building, the upper end fixed by a wooden pin to the top of 
the couple, and the lower end in an oblong trink in the earth 
or floor; atid lastly; another pole waa set across horizontally, 
having both ends tapered, one end of which was supported in 
& hole in the side of the perpendicular pola, and the other end 
in a similar bole in the couple leg. The horizontal etick owas 
called the auger, having four short arms or levers fixed in ita 
centre to work it by; the building having been thos finished, 
at many men as could be collected inthe vicinity (being divested 
of all kinds of metal in their'clothes, &c.) would eet to work 
with the aid auger, two after two, constantly tarning it 
round by the arma or levers, and others cocasionally driving 
wedges of wood or atone behind the lowar end of the upright 
pole, so aa to press it the more on the end of the auger: by 
this constant friction amd preasure, the enda of the auger 
would take fire, from which « fire would be instantly kindled, 
and thus the need-fire would be accomplished. The fire in 
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the farmer’s house, &c.,was immediavely quenched with water, 
a fire kindled from this need-fire, both in the farmhouse and 
offices, and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new 
and sacred fire, which preserved them from the murrain. So 
much for superstition.’ 
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SIMILARITIES BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 


Dr. Seydel, in his ‘Das Evangenum yon Jesa in seinen 
Verbiltnissen zu Buddha-sage und Buddha-lehre’ (1882), 
tells us that Abubekr recognised Mohammed as sent by God, 
because he sat under a tree, and because no one could git 
under that tree after Jeswe. This, he maintains, proves that 
Jesus also sat under a tree, and that this was a sign of his 
Messiahship. But the tree thus mentioned in « Mohammedan 
legend is not s fig-tree, but, as we are told distinctly, a 
Sizyphus tree. Nor is it said that Mohammed was recognised 
as sent by God because he ant under a tree under which no one 
could sit after Jesus had sat under it. The words are simply : 
‘The prophet sat under the shadow of a tree, where he and 
Abubekr had before been sitting together. Abubekr then 
went to a hermit, and asked him for the true religion. The 
hermit asked: “Who is the man under the shadow of the 
tree?” He answered: “ Mohammed, the son of Abd Allah.” 
The hermit said: “By Allah, this is a prophet; no one but 
Mohammed, the messenger of God, sits after Jesus under 
that tree.”” Nothing is said that the hermit recognised 
Mohammed because he sat underatree. Sitting under a tree 
never was & sign of prophethood with the Mohammedans. It 
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simply means he recognised him while aitting in the shadow 
of a tree, as the prophet who should come after Jesus, 

When I say that some of the similarities between 
Christianity ond Buddhiem have not yet been accounted for, 
I do not mean such outward similarities aa that a star.etood 
over the palace in which Buddha was born, or that his 
conception was supposed to be miraculous, or that his advent 
was expected, or that he waa tempted by Mira, before he 
began the preaching of hia doctrine. 

With regard to the star, we know that no suspicious event 
could happen in India without an auspicious star. At the 
birth of former Buddhas also certain constellations were 
inevitable *. 

As to the advent of a Buddhe being expected or foretold, 
it seems doubtdul whether this waa an historical fact in India. 
The hope for the coming of o deliverer or a Messiah was an 
historical fact among the Jewa, but it cannot be proved to 
have existed in India before the rise of historical Buddhiem. 
We find it, indeed, as part of the Buddhist ayatam in the 
enuonteal Looks of the Buddhists, bat an independent trace of 
it, before the birth of Buddha, has not yet been discovered. 

Mor can we be surprised that Buddha should be represented 
aa having been tempted by an evil spirit, called Mara, for 
such temptations form again an inevitable element in the 
lives of saints and founders of religions. 

Far more perplexing are such coincidences as that, for 
instance, at the birth of Buddha the wise people should have 
been in doubt whether he would found a great kingdom on 
earth or become the preacher of a new doctrine, just as the 
Jews were in doubt whether the Messiah would found o 
great earthly kingdom, or the true kingdom of God. For 
here we seem to deal with historical facts. Buddba was of 
princely birth, and his sdopting the homble life of a preacher 
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and teacher was always considered by the Brihmans os an 
unpardonable breach of caste*. 

Again, the visit of the old sage Asita, his desire to sea the 
royal babe, hia clear prophecy of his coming greatness, and 
hia lament that he himself was born out of time (akshana) to 
profit by his teaching—all these together are startling. 

I must confess that I was startled also when I read for 
the first time that at the imcarnation of Buddha, ‘a great 
light appeared, the blind received their sight, the deaf heard 
_ & noise, the dumb epake one with another, the crooked 
became straight, the lame walked,’ &e. But, on more careful 
consideration, I soon found that this phrase, as it occurs in 
Buddhiem and Christianity, had its independent antecedents 
in the tradition both of Judma and of India, 

Of cours, Oriental fancy, if once roused, is not satisfied 
with such aimple miracles, The author of the Nidina-kathé* 
goes on: ‘All prisoners were freed from their bonds and 
chains. In each hell the fire was extinguished. The hungry 
ghosta received food and drink. The wild animals ceased 
to be afraid. The illness of all who were sick was allayed. 
All men began to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and 
elephanta trampeted gently. All musical instruments gave 
forth each its note, though none played upon them. Brace- 
leta and other ornaments jingled ,of themselves, All the 
heavens became clear. A cool soft breeze wafted pleasantly 
for all. Rain fell out of due eeason. Water, welling up 
from the very earth, overflowed. The birds forsook their 
flight on high. The rivera stayed their waters’ flow. The 
waters of the mighty ocean became freah. Everywhere the 
earth was covered with lotuses of every colour, All flowers 
blossomed on land and in water. The trunks, and branches, 
and twigs of trees were covered with bloom appropriate to 

( History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatura, p. TA, note. 
3 Rhys Davida, Buddhis Birth-Giories, p. 04. 
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each. On earth tree-lotuses sprang up by sevens together, 
breaking even through the rocks; and hbanging-lotuses 
descended from the skies. The ten thousand world-systems 
revolved, and rashed as.close together asa bunch of gathered 
flowers; and became, as it were, a woven wreath of worlds, 
as sweet-smelling and resplendent as a mass of garlands, 
or as a sacred altar decked with flowers.’ 

Such is the rush of Eastern fancy, if the sluices are once 
opened, Tho fundamental idea. however, is simple enough. 
When a new teacher arises and o new life begins, men hope 
that all evils will be cured, all injuries will be redressed. 
The first evils that suggest themselves are naturally blind- 
neas, deafness, and lameness. It was hoped, therefore, that 
these and many other evils would cease, when Buddha 
appeared and a new order of things began. 

But here is the difference between Buddhism and 
Christianity. There is no trace of Messianic prophecies in 


"India, The expectation of a Buddha has never been traced 


in pre-Buddhistic writings. All we can say is that the 
idiomatic phrase of ‘the blind will see, and the lame will 
walk,’ existed in the ancient language of India, and was 
adopted by the Buddhists like many others. 

Thus we read, Ry, U1. 15, 7: 


Prati sronfh sthit vi anak akashia 
aérmasya ti mAde fndrad kak? --. 


‘The lame stood, the blind saw, Indra did this in the joy of 
Soma.’ 


This may really refer to paravrig or the sun, as in II. 13, 
12, but in IV. 30, 19 the same expression occurs without 
reference to any special hero, In VIII, 79, 2 the same 
miracle is ascribed to Soma himself: 

turim 
ee 

‘Soma covers what is naked, he heals all that is weak, the blind 
saw, the lame came forth.’ 
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See aleo in X. 25,11. In I. 112, 8 the Asvins are said 
wo have helped the blind and lame Parivrig to see and to 
~ walk. 

If the ancient Vedic gods could do this, it was but natural 
that the same miracle in almost the same words should be 
ascribed to Buddha. 

It was very different with the Jews. The Jews had for 
centuries expected a Messiah, a deliverer from all the evils 
which they endured in their captivity and political servitude. 
Thus Isaiah prophesied (xxix. 18); ‘And in that day shall 
the deaf hear the words of the book, and the eyes of the blind 
shall see out of obecurity, and out of darkness.’ And again 
(xxxy. 5): ‘Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing *;-for in 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert,’ &c. 2 

When therefore John wishes to convince himself, ‘whether 
the Christ has really appeared, he is informed that ‘the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them’ (Matt. xi, 5; Luke vii. 22). 
And the people at large alao, when they were beyond 
measure astonished at the works done by Jesus, exclaimed : 
‘He hath done all “things well: he maketh both the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to speak’ (Mark vii. 37). 

We thus see that though the coincidence is startling at first 
sight, there is nothing in it that would require the admission 
of an historical borrowing either on the Christian or on the 
Buddhist aide. 

One more coincidence deserves to be pointed out. 
Kumifrila, when attacking Buddha's doctrine, says: ‘ And 
this very tranagression of Buddha and his followers is repre- 
sented as if it did him honour, For he is praised because he 
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said: ‘Let all the sina that have been eommitted in thin 
world fall on me, that the world may be delivered 4" * 

I have not found this saying of Buddha anywhere in the 
Baddhist Canon itself, but its ‘genuineness can hardly he 
doubted considering hy whom it is mentioned, 
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EARLY sospticiam, 192. 183. 
Ego, the, 4- 

Egypt, suimal gods of, 128. 

— religion in, 206. 

—Ile Renouf on the gods of, 


207. 
~ physical phenomena worsli 
may A pped 


—— the concept of the divine rose 
from nafural objects in, 209, 
Egyptian religion, modern character 


of the, 236. 
— gods all meant the same thing, 


235. 
ae 397. 
Elijah, te : 
teas by discoveries, 216, 
218, 
Exkimo to the winds, 313. 
ther ol Last 196." i 
Eubemeristic explanationa of my- 
thology, 253. 
E ni be India, 38. 
—echolars acyuainted with the 


Vedas, 46. 
Evolution of the word Deva, 138. 
— of concepts, tgo. 
_ — of,u bythe students 
» 191. 
— one prejudice against, 
193. 


Exchange of gods, 184. 

Basour-veda, 39. 

— aml Voltaire, 40. 

Ezra, collected books of the Old 
Testament, 219, 220, 


FATHER CHURDOUX, 46. 
Fetish, name of, 117 n. 
Petishes, De Broases and Comte on, 


15. 

-tree, sitting under the, 348, 349. 
iia = in thing, 544. 
Finland, henotheism in, 182. 
Fina, sun and fre among the, 150. 
Fire, lighting and keeping of the,111, 
— early conceptions of, 131, 124, 
— names of, 123, 
— ramed as notive, 123. 


> 
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Fire, a8 & Deva, 134. 
— from flint, 153. 
~— from wood, 155, 
—m connecterl 
with, 154. 


— and , one word for, 1.4m. 

— an the hearth, 100, 

— saorednees of, 167, 167 w. 

— fleah thrown on the, r67, 

—~ worship of, 211, 

— widely woralippod, 225, 

— in the Avesta, 226. 

— Altar, 237. 

— must not be blown, 232, 2331. 

— in Egypt, 7B 

— in Greece, Hephaastos, 241. 

— in Italy, Volcanns, 244. 

— phi ica] aspects of in 
Greece, 244. 

— of Horakleites, 

~— and Zoroaster, 

_ pees ee 246, 

— aa worn Babylon, 249. 

—— from the paternal hearth, 279. 

and keeping of, 279. 


on are be fealing for, 281. 


— kindling of, in 
home, fo, 
~— Ojibway an for, 281. 


—in axico, 283, bi 
— oa ik Od oe 
— in the Inle of Lemnos, 291. 
— of St. 392. 
2, 
o- 


— guarded i 
aR oe jfommeee = d own to, 


in 8 new 


Fireleas races, 155. 

Fires in the Veda, three, 239. 

— in the Avesta, five, 229- 

— in the body, 230, 

— sadrificlal, three, 237, 

— ‘love the .' 280, a8t. 

— lighted in Mar from sticks, 
i, 

— extinguished after Platacse, apt. 
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Fish, sactifice off ag, 
Forest life, So, k 
Foundera of religlon, divine cha- 
racter ascribed to the, 35a, 

Bb, A324 H. 
Fete fof n. 
Futiliv, futile, 107 #. 
Futis, a water-jug, lop m, 


GAMBLER, pom of the, 77. 
ee story of the Inpon, 183, 


et mame for Agni, 193, 
200 HL 

Germany, interest in the Wodau, 48. 

CHnta, Gothic, to pour out, 108 i. 

Goat, worda for, 132h9. 

God, the Father, 2. 

— the pereen bars a meme for, 
rt 

—and the plural gods, 117. 

— HB a predicate, 1 ‘Ag, BEY, Fg. 

— different meaninga aaigned to 
the word, 176, 

_ val gue, minong the Greeks, 
at 


— whenes comes the idles, 149. 

— 80 innate idea, 199. 

—o hallocination, 145. 

— fram the idea of light, 140. 

— natural evolution of the idew, 140, 
— patural rerelution af, 140. 

—of fire in the Old Testament, 


ag. 

—concepe of, 2 néceldiy to the 
human mind, 341. 

Gods, Greek and Roman, 196. 

—~ooeiderad by tha Christians aa 
evil spirlita i: 

Goll, ap e united Aryanz, 
385. 

Graven re Bor, 203- 

Greece and Italy, nd religions ltera- 
ture in, 205. 

Creek secounts of India, 26. 

—~ and Renan gods, 136, 

— —— thelr anthropomorphic cla- 
mieter, 190, 


Greek snd Roman gods, family ties 
among, 2 

Greek riddle, sf, 

Greeks, concept of God ond gods 
among, 116. 

G i, or juja, 2 

Grohmann oo nen, Ere 

Giroppe on the idea of God, 140, 

Guiget, Sk. MES. bought by, q76. 


HAPIS quoted, gia. 

Hakleburg, Mount Heels, 323. 

Hapta Henda, 25, 

Havia, sacrifice, poy. 

Heathenish outome in Beotland ain 
Trelancl, 2B, 

Hekateaos and Hoerodotaa knew of 
ladia, 27, 


. Helios, 11, 


Henothelam, tio, 081. 

— ued in vorbous denses, 181 0. 

— in Finland, “a 

— na & place, 328. 

Henotheistia charncter of the Vedler 


ate 41. 


== birth of, 143. 

— and Agri, =a 347, 

— stytoology of, 245, 245 1. 
Hera, 241, 


Heraclitus on the finite and infinite, 


Ey: 
Hernkleitos, religion of, 248. 
— fire of, 248, 74g- 
— and gambliag, asi. 
Herdor and the Veda, 48. 
Herodotus’ mention of &kylax, 371. 
ial iia known to Moses, 


Highest Commandments, 458 
aay ae » a7 a 

— on the » oF. dil, B7B 
Historical maint tt ee 
- omega i. 

— growth of rallgiows ideas, 201. 
~— studios, valos of, 329. 
Titapecess quoted, af, 

Holy Ghead, the, 4. 

Holy, hale, whole, red. 


INDEX 


1o7 1. 

Homan mind ascended from natare 
to nature's gods, and to the God 
of nature, #44. 

Hurakan, heart of heaven, 314. 

— lard of the winds, 325. 

Hoarricane, 311. 


TEPO®, holy, 108. 

Immoral influence of some religionr, 
295. 

Ines, story of the, 183, 184. 

Independent jon, 79- 

India, Egypt, lon, and Pernia, 
early contact between, £4. 


.— never mentioned in Egyptian 
or Babylonian inscriptions, 24, 


25. 
== Semiramis in, 25. 
—_ Fame Cy of, 26. 
— w 27. 
-~ known to Pekatacce and He- 
rodotus, 27. 
— Alexander's expedition to, 27. 
— account af, 28, 
—- European missionaries in, 38. 
— Xavier in, 39- 
— Aryan imniigration into, 96. 
— art of wri _ &o. 
— aborigines of, 1 
— — black skinned, 160, 
Indian division of the heavena, 
= tu be Babylonian, 25. 
ulty, peculiar character of, 


= a workings of the, 56. 

"IwSel, 372. , 

ints Veale hymus sdidressed to, 
i 


re 18). 


Infinite, the, 2. 
— seen in the finite, 143. 
— meaning of, 296. 
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Infinite, a8 & mame, 297 


— first attempt to $35. 
Tnteri ina Se Auta Sane 


perfert of Vela and effa, 


agrees with Locke's view, 57- 
I-tsing on the Vedas, 375. 


JEHOVAH, name and concopt of, 


God, 
John Hacklebirnie’s house, 32 
te 
— aus, 
Juju, or geigei, 117. 


KAFU, koph, 
Heaitan, Wrch ot 396 


Se 
Kapi, Sk., ape, 
Karina, ply nh 106, 110, 


» B72. 
Kiturmisys, 112. * 
ie Sain index of the Rig-reda, 


Khandas, or Mantra period, 6 
Korfin, scoount of the a 
Seren = 

» Rea, 


Krata, 8k, counsel, 
172. 

LANGUAG B, categories of, 133. 

—- Aristothe nnd, 133. 

Lee, Dr. Robert, on faith in talracles, 


Lenten on letters, 215- 
Locke's view of human knowledge, 


Logegapht, the, of the aixth ore- 


, 248. 
Logo, age, 13 
‘ Love your penta 359-363. 
Locina, 11. 
Ludwig and Bergaigne’s view of the 
Veilic hymns, 104. 


ba 2 
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Ludwig's list of sacrificial terms in | 


the Veda, 105 nr. 
Lastration of animala, 235. 


ly th a 
commandments, 


rad i ck, Graramann, &c., 
seventh, 62 1, 


Maxdalas, the tan, 59, 60. 

~— the six , 60. 

— mothod in & collection of the, 
60. 

—namea of the pouts or deities 
of the, 62. 

Manu, Laws of, translrted by Sir 
W. Junes, 47. 

~— by Buhler, 47. 


Mann's laws for the four custet, 345. 


Mac dala ouba and’ he Veda, 


P im the Veda, 386, 

Marws of the Buddhista, 320. 

M Pali mara, 384. 

Maruts, the, 317-320. 

— Rudrs, father of the, 320. 
MaAtarisvan, se 

— etyma of, 152m. 

Max Matar edition of the Rig- 


Moyurtbones in * India, a8. 

Méné, 11. 
a and ieee. jian. 

esha, king, P is inscription, 215 
Metrical =~ o8 

hen 406. 
M a 
storm-wind in, 312, 

Michabo, the Great Light, om 
nage not needed in early days, 


- conn hy Mobammed, 335, 


n |. 
- A. Buddha, 339. 
— beliered in the Brahmans, 
37% 


INDEX, 


a? bs ag by Chriat, 339. 


= Newnan cy 340 

— abumbling-bl to faith, 57. 
— Dr. R. Leo on frith in, 3 
Mitra, the deity, 27. 

Modern sy ons, 13. 


Mongolian s birth, a5 
Sei 


44 

— how it arises, 

Monothelatic — of the Semitic 
moe, 220, 

Moon, new and full, 122, 

Moral , 100. 

Morning and evening meal .or 
ancrifice, 110. 

ae | time of, writing unknown, 


eg a! lyphics known to, 226, 
a existed at his thine, 219. 
— and his mother, 360 n, 

Mount Sinai, 222. 

Maller, J 7,4, on sun and fire in 


Mythology, gk explana- 


tions of, 253. 
—— pean oh 457. 
ia of, 271, 
‘eele, the parasites of 
tn ak 299. 


- = upe of the atudy or, 330. 

— — loons of, 337. 

— ~~ attacks on, 333- 

Nature, order of, early porived, 
a4. 


INDEX, 


Natare, a terror and marvel, 119, 
— agents in, 132, 335. 

— one agent in, 336. 

Nature's gods not God, 142. 
Need-fire, the, 285, 286, 48 
Negrotribes havea name ‘tor God, 15. 
Now Testament free from foolish 


ans mh —w a a aat, 
same 238 

Ofibways, ph 

Old. Testament, 21. 

— — an historical book, 212, 219. 
= ee rae 
_—— eas of, 213. 

— — when written down, 314 

— — books collected by Warn, 21 
— — writing mentioned in the, 358. 
Ou Os in, among the Jews, 


_ Abraham the originator of that 
belief, 220. 


PADA-TEXT of the Rig-veda, 350. | 


Pahlava, date of word, 373. 
Pakthas of the Rig-veda, 572. 
Paktyes, the, 372. 

Paktyike, a3. 

—or 


Proll af mara, 76. the 


Paralidion” come ey reli- 


2 
pean Tt nga yo Self, 
— 4 sehoala of the - 


Parsa cal Piven a, 359, 370%. 
Tiriudira, 39. 
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Parthavas, are Parthiana? 
peg ae a 369. 
— their old'name, 57. 
Pitilapaten, council of, 92. 
Pavaka, illuminating, 133. 
sian and the Veda, 40, 41, 


eres,’ tee bridge between India 
a Greece, 26, 27. 
— inter contact with, 3. 


Phenicina tations, aig. 
a the, 23, 24. 


Shen at nd Blige, 154 Hi ss m 


— deitica, Tiel : 
_- phenomenn werthaped in Egypt, 


— wie 


+ ty ty T- 


ene fe rome, 
— — onside Indis, 1 > 


14. 
— — definition of, 115. 
—— simplicity aud necemity of 


a 
363. 


Promatare eh i 
Pranegewalatn 146," ye. 


! Primitive, meaning of, 14, 98, 99- 


Dd3 


aus 


Primitive, Veda ‘not entirely, 15. 

— sarrifice, £10. 

— Man, 129. 

— — roote express the acta of, 130, 
Prithu, Partha, and Prithi, 369. 
Prometheus, pe Veda, 153- 


Pia, he ged, 25 gion, 3, 5, 


Buy ie Vos a vision of the 


soal of Homer, 245- 


RA, the god, 238. 

Rain, hag first thought among men, 
a61 

Reformation, the, 3 

— three divisions of natural, 


— pigs, 1, 3, 5. 7- 

ri | 
— the three phases often, oonten- 
ceheeen Wein @ 


— definition of cal, trg. 
— influence of children on, 202. 


_ , » kind of compromise, 203. 
—in » 206. 

= Loe —_ 

_ yion ‘sad Asayria, 270, 


~— Sayce's lectares on, 210». 
— none really dualistic, 254 


— and _ ; difference be- 
a — 1 and ceremonial, capen- 
tial di between, 292. 
an of, re-examined, 294, 
— Y ES of, on -the moral 

character, 205, 296. 


— author's definition of, 296. 

— Gia the Beceiten oy 

— wit 2 

— sain a waaniiaiaflen of, 90, 

ie a legends ies peli 


of, 2 
-a ae of divine beings, 
201, 302, 


| 


INDEX. 


Religion, science of, founded on facts, 
a iunoden 


poe 
342. 


- — truth in all, 3 
. —natore of the! mabe of various, 


Relighece hs 
oak Eomabers, none in Greece 
ce Ttaly, 205. 
— seuction for custome, 282. 
— a the, 300. 


Ls Page om the gede of 


207+ 
a in natare, 142, ae 
Riddle of the five senses, 26 


Soe 


, or rik, vi 
Rigveda, M. Mv edition of the, 53, 


— the only true Veda, 58. 
_- ts the earliest phase of 


thought, 58 
a i of tho. 


~ how salleated, 6563. 

— number of hymns, 63, 630. 

— early existence in its present 
form proved, 65. 

~ Sembee digas snd indices of 
the, 4, 4 95. 

— Kityayana’s index, 66, 

— number of verses in, 66, 378. 

—cullection of the hymns an 
historical “a 65, 73. 


~ Br&hmanas of eget 

j; —nothing to do with sacrifice, 
2. 

nots between it and other 
Vedas, 72, 73. 

— Semnake on the divisions of the, 


Roberto de’ No 

Roman Catholic lao 203, 

Romanes, on human faculty, ror. 
oote, expressing actions, 124, 125, 


139, 397. 


eS eee ee a 


INDEX. 


Roven’s studies in the Veda, so. 
Rosetta stone, 26. 
Reamini on words, 138. 
Roth's Essays on ths Veda, 53. 
R father of the Maui, 320, 

rake and John the 348. 
Ruskin on the anclent 1) RAT. 


SACHATD, Ur., 33. 
Sacrifice and prayer, which comet 
firat, 105, 2 


» 7. 
Bimarrede, OF oat. 
Stinan, #, 68 1. 
Sambite of the Vedse, 59. . 
— caer "ae oe 


—-text of 
oe Some 4t. 


- ia of the Py 65. 
— on the divigians of 


Savana, libation, 111. 

Savanss, the three, a 1 

SAyana’s rage par B 

— difficulty of pablng 53 54 
Profane, and word 

mar 87. 

— on ion 
: 210%, 


in Babylon snd 
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Schopenhauer and the Upantshate, 


Schrooder, Professor von, on tlhe 
Voilic goda, 179. 
oe superstition m, 289. 
the year, Invocation of, 


—_ we ‘tions, 112. 
whey act 387. a. religions 

1 278. 
Self, the, 4 y 
Semstessaia’ in Tudla, 35. 
Seenitioc nations, ancrifios ansong, 110- 
— race, thelr monotheistic instinct, 


220. 
— really polytheletic, 221, 


— their rods of nature, 222. 
Stok atal’ end fire in Seotinnd, 290, 
Signs and eounds, 145, 
-— changed to miracles, 357- 
ee —, mentioned 3000 2.¢., 
7: 
_— identical with owidw, 87. 
— cwdiv, $7. 
anil Hebrew afitin, By 
Stemi nis a8 
_ oc , 218, 219. 
on, firet concept of man, 26t. 
rein, 261. 
Skylax visited Indin, 26. 
—- and the Paktyes, the Pashtu o 
Afgbans, 571. 
oned by Aristotle and Hero- 
dotus, 37° 
Smirta, sare, memory, 9° 
Solar snd meteoric theories, Tecott- 
——— of, 186. 
Solemn, the a of, 113. 
— from sollus, annus, 113, 
Sore, known to the Zorcsatrians 
and Vedic people, tol. 
Pa of life, 183. 


ete ol 131. 
to Abraham, 22! 
ae, ane, ins anlienism 


si 
— bis ta and agencies, £32. 
—a magenta an 254 M0, 25f- 


408. 


Sphinx, riddle of the, 260. 
Sraata, eruti, rr 90. 
Star, Star, nuspicious, 99 

and god, A os word for, 316. 
_ = 310-313, 315. 
os 311. 
_— ie Mexico, 312. 
——in Babylon, 516. 
—~ — in India, 317. 
~— — in Germany, 320. 
Stabrobatas, 25, 25 #. 
Sumerian, Ske. words in, 381. 
Sun and moon, invocation of, 99. 
— and fire in America, saci 


— Brinton on, 149. 
— J. G, Miller on, 1 
— and fire fire amanig the fi 
aes 
Supernat 119. 
~——-1" . 
— cre’ 3 
en by . 
Shtea, the ~~ 
— applied to Bu 
—— period, 96. 
Sthtras, $1, 88, 89. 
— why com 


— style, Bo, go. 


TABLES of the law, 276. 
Tantnapat, Vedic name for Agni, 


123. 
Taciam, 360. : 
Ten Commandments, 342. . 
— of the Buddhists, 342 343. 


prooees, 3 . 
— development, 326. 
Peed 
3 
Taree phases of Fligion on ihe m con- 


— Le “Msthe de Kronos, 


1 
Tcle's theary of the gods'ss facteurs, 
rgt. 
Tiegh ie koe ey 132. 
in Ireland, 28 
$79. 
Tiridates, 370. 


+ THO. 


B RETINODA, 94- 


89, 90. 





INDEX. 


Tirindir’as and 

Fiat toms Ho 

Transintions of Sk. books into Peh- 
pas Arabic, 2 


cn 7 Newel the threefold libation, 


-- aes revelation 36 


| Fo Trashtei, the Vedie od, 240. 


— the artificer, 240. 
Tyr,.the god, 321. 


UDGAT singing priests, 70. 
Underandig, categories of the, 


‘iaanedie the, 297. 


Upentthed, the wi 

-- "Southern Buddhists, 93. 
— 93 tt. 

U , and prinoe Dara, 35 

— Angustil Doperren’ javiolien 
— Schopenhauer, 36. 


— the, and Aranyakas, Bo. 
— names and number of, 80 #. 
— after Buddha, 86. 


VAHNI, fire, from same root as ve- 
hemens, 122. 
YVaisvinara, usefol to all, name for 
Agni, 123 
Varuna, lord * + all, 188, 
Vasukra and the Veda, 34. 
Vasus, the eight, 198. 
Vela, tp prlunit 
not ¥ ve, 75. 
ite j cana qt 
— its im 18-20, 
— unique character of the, 18. 
~— its age; tg-22. 
— oldest monument of Aryan 


apeech, 

— how it oe known, 72. 

— ho nations mentioned in 
the, 23. 

— not mentioned by foreign nations, 
23. 


INDEX. 


Velie, memiiend eel ero Chinen, 


28, 35. 
— first erly ee B+ 
in the 


= pa Fs Gate 40 
— known I, 42 
— MSS. haan 4 
— bow kay toi lan of Indi 


oe 

— 3486. of trongts to EStope, go. | 

— Rosen's atudies in pn ol ‘in 
in 


eae 


hays MBS. of the, 52. 

Tdaays on the, a 
— au i? edition af the “) 53- 
ae eee in Tein, 63. 


—s 53, 4 
PS: wae 


= ie Os. 
— there are four, 


a Si cmeee religion, 


84. 

— froin vid, to see, 84. 

—'s masculine, 84. 

— how to fix the date of, 85, 366. 

~~ character of the, 97. 

— Rita or order in, 99. 

— moral elements, 109, 

~~ Boma of the, ror. 

~+ childish thoughts in, 101. 

an = ym oly ~ hee 
are 10g. 

— Lefela's a of elidel teste, 

105 n, 
—~ saorificus very prominent in, 110— 


113. 
— true antiquity of the, 250. 
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Veda, ga aSs. 
ia one God, 
_ cena 


=. we 5 
VedAngas, the siz, 63 n. 
Vedas first known, 53 
=: ied ts enagenes ee, 35. 
—and Marco della Tomba, 43. 
— grains of gold in the, 44- 

== manothalien oF emis tn, 44: 


r ‘374: a74™ 


= betel scum in Secon 48. 


Vedic age) teue literary periods of 


= Me 
Be 


— — thovgt often monstrons, 
— Wy, ae of 9 96, 184. 
of some, 
104, 105, 


— Ladwigaad Bergaigne's view, 104. 

-—— =~ and tertiary, 114. 

— — procemofdaificationin the, 118. 

—— modern date of the, 344. 

— — literature, ago of, 95, 95. 

— period, and ae alleen 
of India, 10,11. 

— — life + abe 


a uddhigm « reaction against, 
2, 

_- a dark side of, 197. 

o~ texta, a7). 

Verner’s law, 322 n. 

Voltaire and tho Reour-veds, 40. 


ae Ee meaning of, 
Weber om Aan rg 


Weber's ides of the veda, 68 1. 
Wood and fire, one word for, Ts4%. 
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Worlds, Rosmini on, 138. Yagar-veda, 68. 
Wordaworth, 300. — Brihmanas of tha, 70, 
Writing, art af, m India, — the bright and dark, 71, 


=e mown to the Wedie poets, 
B83. 
— mentioned in the (id Testament, 


38. 
oe 2 a, B33. 
—and Meroury, 323 ti. 
— Grobmann on, 324. 
— from vachas, 524, 
XAVIER in Indin, 39. 
YA, to anorifiee, Loy, 


— Samhita, the so-called, 71. 
Yagus line, 62 x, 

Yoma and Yami, the twing, 2391. 
Yukatan, goda of, 314. 


— fot dimply t ¥, 326, 
#io, the prod, 421 

Larcaater, religion of, 226, 
— and firs, = i : 
Zoroastrian torte, 214 

Zale rule ah pen 
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